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BRIDAl OP TRIERMAIN. 

TO TBB ratal EDITIOB, 1813. 



In the Edinburgh Anaual Register for the year 
1809, Three Fragments were inserted, written in 
imitation of Living Poets. It must have been 
apparent, that, by these prolusions, nothing bur- 
lesque, or disrespectful, to the authors, was in- 
tended, but that they were offered to the public 
SB serious, though certainly very imperfect, imi- 
tations of that style of composition, by which each 
of the writers is supposed to be distinguished. As 
these exercises attracted a greater degree of at- 
tention than the author anticipated, he has been 

VOL. VIII. 1 
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2 PREFACE TO 

induced to complete one of them, and present it 
OS a separate publication.' 

It is not in this place that an examination 
of the works of the master whom he lias here 
adopted as his model, can, with propriety, be 
introduced; since his general acquiescence in the 
favourable suffrage of the public must necessarily 
be inferred from the attempt he has now made. 
He is induced, by the nature of his subject, to 
offer a few remarks on what has been called 
ROMANTIC POETRi ; — the popularity of which 
has been reyived in the present day, under the 
auspices, and by the unparalleled success, of one 
individual. 

The original purpose of poetry is either relig- 
ious or historical, or, as must frequently happen, 
a mixture of both. To modern readers, the poems 
of Homer have nmny of the features of pure 

' (Sir Walter Scott, In his IntroduoCioQ to the Lord of ilie 
Iai«a, given in the praoBding voiume, aaya, — " Being mnoh 
urged by nij- intimate friend, now iinhappiiy no more, Wil- 
liam Erskine, I Kgread to wrile the little romantic tale called 
the ' Bridal of Triennain;' but it was on the ooadilion, that 
he should make no serioUB effitrt to disown the composition. 
If report should lay it at his door. As he was more than 
flnspeoted of a taste for poetry, and as I took care, in several 
places, to coix Bomething which might resemble (as far as 
waa in my pover) my friend's feeimg and manner, the train 
easily caught, and two large editions vrere sold. A third 
being called for, Lord Eionedder l>ecame unwilling to ud 
any longer a deception which was going further than he 
expected or desired, and the real author's name was given."] 
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THE BRIDAL OF TRIEEMAIN. 3 

romauce; but in the estimation of his contempo- 
raria^ they probably derived their chief value 
from their supposed hiatorical authenticity. The 
same may be generally said of the poetry of all 
early ages. The marvels and miracles which the 
poet blends with his song, do not exceed in num- 
ber or extravagance the figments of the historians 
of the same period of society ; and, indeed, the 
difference betwixt poetry and prose, as the vehicles 
of historical truth, is always of late introduction. 
Poets, under various denominations of Bards, 
Scalds, Chroniclers, and so forth, are the first 
historians of all nations. Their intention is h) 
relate the events they have witnessed, or the tra- 
ditions that have reached them ; and they clothe 
the relation in rhyme, merely as the means of 
rendering it more solemn in the narrative, or 
more easily committed to memory. But as the 
poetical historian improves in ihc art of convey- 
ing information, the authenticity of his narrative 
unavoidably declines. He is tempted to dilate 
and dwell upon the events that are iateresting to 
his imagination, and, conscious how indifferent his 
audience is to the naked truth of his poem, his 
history gradually becomes a romance. 

It is in this situation that those epics are found, 
which have beea generally regarded the stand- 
ards of poetry ; and it has happened somewhat 
Btrangely, that the moderns have pointed out as 
the characteristics and peculiar excellences of 
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4 PREFACE TO - 

narrative poetry, the very circuin stances which 
the authors themselvea adopted, only because their 
art involved the duties of the historian as well as 
the poet. It cannot be believed, for example, 
that Homer selected the siege of Troy as the 
most appropriate subject for poetry; his purpose 
was to write the early history of bis country i the 
event he has chosen, though not very fruitful in 
varied incident, nor perfectly well adapted for 
poetry, waa nevertheless combined with tradi- 
tionary and genealogical anecdotes extremely 
interesting to those who were to listen to him ; 
and this he has adorned by the exerlions of a 
genius, which, if it has been equalled, has cer- 
tainly been never surpassed. It was not tiU com- 
paratively a late period that the general accuracy 
of his narrative, or his purpose in composing it, 
was brought into question. Aosei TrpCroi [i "Avo^ 

ayifai] (noiJa ^ai ^a^optvof hi Jlam-oiairg 'larofiif) Tifii 
'Ojoipou n-oi^eai dfro^vooiJai elvai Tripl apsrf/i Koi iucaio- 

ovvn^.^ But whatever theories might be framed 
by speculative men, his work was of wi historical, 
not of an allegorical nature. 'EvouTiSJUro #ier« toS 
VLhircu, Koi Stoi imiyroTi AfiaoiTo, jtuitq ri im^ofMo 
SitupaTO, Koi leropkuv imivSavero. clxd; ic /av t/i/ xal 
uvTijioowa navTuv ypa^ea&ai.^ Instead of recom- 
mending the choice of a subject similar to that of 
Homer, it was to be expected that critics should 
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THE BRIDAL OF TBIEKUAIN. 5 

have exhorted the poets of theee latter daya to 
adopt or invent a narrative in itself more suBcept- 
ible of poetical ornament, and to avail themselves 
of tliat advantage in order to compensate, iu some 
degree, the inferiority of genius. The contrary 
course has been inculcated by almost all the 
writers upon the Epopaia ; with what success, 
the fete of Homer's numerous imitators may best 
show. The nkimum mpplicium of criticism was 
inflicl«d oil the author if he did not choose a sub- 
ject which at once deprived him of all claim to 
originality, and placed him, if not in autual con- 
test, at least in fata] comparison, with those giants 
in the land, whom it was most his interest to 
avoid. The celebrated receipt for writing an 
epic poem, which appeared in The Guardian,' 

"Take out of any old poem, history book, romnnca or 
legend (for inBtanoe, Geoflrv of Monmonth, or Don Belianis 
of Greece,) those parts of story wliioh afford inost scope for 
long descriptions. Put tbese pieces together, and throw all 
thB adventures you fMicy into one tale. Tben take a hero 
whom you may choose for the sound of his name, and put 
him into the midst of tbese adventures ; there let him work 
for twelve books, at the end of which, yon may take him out 
ready prepared to conquer or many, it being necaaaary that 
the conclusion of an epic poem be fortunate." 

To make an .Qnwdt,— " Take any remaining adventure of 
your former collection, in which yon conld no way involve 
your hero, or any unfortunate accident that was too good to 
be thrown away, and it will be of use, applied to any other 
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6 PREFACE TO 

was the firet inslance in which common sense was 
applied lo this department of poetry ; and, indeed, 

person, who may ba lost and evaporate in tlie course of the 
work, without tha least damage to the oompoaitiou," 

For the Moral and Allegory. — " These you maj eittsct Out 
of the fable afterwards at yonr leiaore. Be sure yon slnun 
them SQffisiently." 



" For those of the hero, take all tha beat qualities yon can 
And in all the celebrated heroes of Botiguity; if thej will 
not be reduced to a consistency, lay them all oa a heap apon 
him. Be sure they are qualities which your patron would 
he thought to have ; and, to prevent any laistake which tha 
world may be subject to, select froio the Alphabet those 
capital lettflra that compoae his name, and set them at the 
bead of a dedication before your poem. However, do not 
absolutely observe the exact quantity of these virtues, it 
not being determined wiiether or no it hs necessary for the 
hero of a poem to be an honest man. For tlie under ehar- 
acters, gather them from Homer and Virgil, and change th« 



" Take of deities, male and female, as many as you can 
use. Separata them into equal parts, and keep Jupiter iu 
the middle. Let Juno put him in a ferment, and Venus 
mollify bim. Remember on all occasions to make nse of 
volatile Mercury. If yon have need of devils, draw them 
out of Milton's Paradise, and extract your spirits from Tasso. 
The use of these machines is evident, for, since no epic poem 
can possibly subsist without them, tha wisest way is lo r&- 
. serve them for year greatest necessiUes. When you cannot 
extricate your hero by any haman means, or yourself by 
your own vrila, seek relief from Heaven, and the goda will do 
your business very readily. This is according to the direct 
prescription of Horace in his Art of Poetry : 

' Nee Deus Inltrsit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inoiderit.' Veree IBl, 
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THB BKIDAL OF TRIEBMAIN. 7 

if the question be considered on its own merits, we 
must be satisfied that narrative poetry, if strictly 

'Naver preaume to make a god appear 
But for a bqsiness worthy of a god.'— Roscommon. 
That is to any, s, po«t should aevei call upon the goda for 
their aaaistanoe, but when he ia in great perplexily." 



For a Tempetl.—" Take Ennia, Zephyr, Aualer, and 
Boreas, and oast them together into one verse. Add to these, 
of rain, lightning, and of thunder, (the loudest you can,) 
quatUtm tuffcit. Mix yonr clouds and billows well together 
QDtll they foam, and thicken your descriptiOD here and tiiere 
with ft quicksand. Brew your tempest well in yonr head 
before you set it a-blowing." 

For a battk.—" Pick a large quantity of images and de- 
ioriptions from Homer's Iliad, with a spice or two of Virgil ; 
and if there remain any overplus, you may lay them by for 
a skiimiah. Seaaoa it well with similes, and it will make an 
eaoeltent battle." 

For a Baming Town. — "If such a description be neoea- 
aary, because it is certain there la one in Virgil, Old Troy is 
ready burnt to your hands. But if you fear that would be 
thought borrowed, a chapter or two of the Theory of Con- 
flagration.I well circumstanced, and Hone into vsrae, will be 
a good succedaneum." 

As Jor similes aiid melaphoTtj ** they may he found all over 
the eraatiOQ. The moat ignorant may gather Ujera, but the 
danger is in applying them. For this, adTiae with your 
bookseller." 



(I mean the diction.) " Here it will do well lo he an imita- 
tor of Milton ; for you will find it easier to imitate him in thia 
than any thing else. Hebraisms and Grecisms are to be 

iFrom Lib. iii. De Conflagrations Mundi, of Telluris 
Theoria Sacra, published in 4to. 1689. By Dr. Thomas Bur- 
net, master of the Charter-House. 
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8 PREFACE TO 

confined to the great occurrences of history, would 
be deprived of the individual interest which it is 
so well calculated to excite. 

Modem poets maj therefore be pardoned in 
seeking simpler subjects of verse, more interest- 
ing in proportion to their simplicity. Two or 
three figures, well grouped, suit the artist better 
than a crowd, for whatever purpose assembled. 
For the same reason, a scene immediately pre- 
sented to the imagination, and directly brought 
home to the feelings, though involving the fate 
but of one or two persons, is more favourable for 
poetry than the political struggles and convulsions 
which influence the fate of kingdoms. The for- 
mer are within the reach and comprehension of 
all, and, if depicted with vigour, seldom fwl to 
fix attention : The other, if more sublime, are 
more vague and distant, less capable of being 



fbnnd in him, without the trouble of learning the languages. 
I kcew a painter, who (like our po«t) had an genius, make 
hia daubings to he thought originolB, by setting them in the 
imoke. You may, iu the same manner, gi^e the venerable 
nJr of Hotiquity to your piece, by darkening up and down 
like Old EDglish. With this you may tie easily furnished 
upon any occasion, by the Dictionary commouly printed at 
the end of Chaueer." 

" I muat not conclude without caotioniag all writers with- 
out genias in one material point, which is, never to be afraid 
of having too mnch Rre in their works. I should advise 
rather to take their warmest thonghta, and spread thero 
abroad upon paper; for they are obaarved to cool before 
they are read."— FopK. Tht GuariSaa, No. 78. 
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distinctly understood, and infinitely lesa capable 
of exciting those sentiments which it is the very 
purpose of poetry to inspire. To generalize is 
always to destroy effect. We would, for example, 
be more interested in the fete of an individual 
soldier in combat, than in the grand event of a 
general action ; with the happiness of two lovers 
raised fi'om misery and ansiety to peace and 
union, than with the successful exertions of a 
whole nation. From what causes this may origi- 
nate is a separate and obviously an immaterial 
consideration. Before ascribing this peculiarity 
to causes decidedly and odiously selfish, it is prop- 
er (o recollect, that while men see only a limited 
space, and while their affections and conduct are 
regulated, not by aspiring to a universal good, 
but by exerting their power of making themselves 
and others happy within the limited scale allotted 
to each individual, so long will individual history 
and individual virtue be the readier and more ac- 
cessible road to general interest and attention ; 
fmi perhaps, we may add, tliat it is the more use- 
ful as well as the more accessible, inasmuch as it 
affords an example capable of being easily imi- 
tated. 

According to the author's idea of Romantic 
Poetry, as distinguished fipm Epic, the former 
comprehends a fictitious narrative, framed and 
combined at the pleasure of the writer; beginning 
and ending as he may judge best ; which neither 
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10 PREFACE TO 

exacts nor refuses the use of supernatural machin- 
ery; which 13 free from the technical rulea of 
the Epee ; and is subject only to those which 
good sense, good taste, and good morals, apply to 
every species of poetry without exception. The 
date may be in a remote age, or in the present; 
the story may detail the adventures of a prince or 
of a peasant. In a word, the author is absolute 
master of his country and its inhabitants, and 
every thing is permitted to him, excepting to be 
heavy or prosaic, for which, free and unembar- 
rassed as he is, he has no manner of apology. 
Those, it is probable, will be found the peculiari- 
ties of this species of composition ; and, before 
joining the outcry against the vitiated taste that 
fosl«rs and encourages it, the justice and grounds 
of it ought to be made perfectly apparent. If 
the want of sieges, and battles, and great military 
evolutions, in our poetry, is complained of, let us 
reflect, that the campaigns and heroes of our days 
are perpetuated in a record that neither requires 
nor admits of the aid of fiction ; and if the com- 
pl^nt refers to the inferiority of our bards, let us 
pay a just tribute to their modesty, limiting them, 
as it does, to subjects which, however indifferently 
treated, have still the interest and charm of novel- 
ty, and which thus prevents them from adding 
insipidity to their other more insuperable defects.' 
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THE BRIDAL OF TBIERM4I.V, 11 

stj/k, which is founded on very different prlnolples. Nothine 
is, in our opiaion, ao dangerous to the very existence of 
poetry oi the exCrame iazity of rale and consequent facilitjr 
of composition, which are its principal charscteristics. Our 
vary admission ii^j^TOur of that lieenBe of plot and conduct 
which is claimed by the Romimce writers, ought to render 
us so much the mora guarded in eitending the privilegs to 
the minor poets of composition and versifloation. . Tlie r# 
moral of all technical bars and impediments seta wide open the 
gat«» of Parnassus; ajid so much the hetlar. We disllko 
mystery qnite aa much in matters of taste, as of politics and 
religion. But let us not, in opening tlie door, pull down the 
wall, and level the very foundation of the edifice."' — Oritkal 
Review, ISIS.] 
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BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN : 



THE VALE OF ST JOHN. 



INTKODDCTION. 



Come, Lucy ! while 'tis morning hour. 

The woodland trook we needs must pasa ; 
So, ere the sun assume his power. 
We shelter in our poplar bower, 
Where dew lies long upon the flower, 

Though vanish'd from the velvet grass. 
Curbing the stream, this stony ridge 
May serve us for a sylvan bridge ; 
For here, compell'd to disunite, 

Kound petty isles the runnels glide) 
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And chaSng off their puny spite, 
The shallow mtinnurers waste their might, 
Yielding (o footstep free and light 
A dry-ehod pass from side to side. 



Kay, why this hesitating pause? 
And, Lucy, as thy step withdraws, 
Why sidelong eye the streamlet'a brim ? 

Titania'a foot without a slip, " 
Like thine, though timid, light, and slim, 

From stone to stone might safely trip. 

Nor risk the glow-worm clasp to dip 
That binds her slipper's silken rim. 
Or trust thy lover's slrength : nor fear 

That this same stalwart arm of mine, 
- Which could yon oak's prone trunk uprear. 
Shall shrink beneath the burden dear 

Of form so slender, light, and fine. — 
So, — now, the danger dared at last, 
Look back, and smile at perils past ! 



And now we reach the favourite glade. 
Paled in by copaewood, cliff, and stone. 

Where never harsher sounds invade. 
To break affection's whispering tone, 

Than the deep breeze that waves the shade. 
Than the small brooklet's feeble moan. 

Come ! rest thee on thy wonted seat ; 
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Moss'd is the etoae, the turf is green, 
A place where lovera best may meet. 

Who would not that their love be seen. 
The boughs, that dim the summer sky, 
Shall hide us from each lurking spy, 

That fain would spread the iavidious tale, 
How Lucy of the lofty eye,^ 
Noble in birth, in fortunes high, 
She for whom lords and barons sigh, 

Meets her poor Arthur in the dale. 



How deep that blush ! — ^how deep that sigh I 
And why does Lucy shun mine eye ? 
Is it because that crimsoa drawfi 
Ita colour from some secret cause, 
Some hidden movement of the breast. 
She would not that her Arthur guesa'd ? 
! quicker far is lovers' ken 
Than the dull glance of common men,^ 
And, by a strange sympathy, can spell 
The thoughts the loved one will not tell ! 
And mine, in Lucy's blush, saw met 
The hues of pleasure and regret ; 
Pride mingled in the sigh her voice, 
And shared with Love the crimson glow 

l[MS.— "Haughty eye."] 

3 [ " with wings aa swift 

As raadltWiOD or the thoughts of iove." 
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"Well pleased that thou art Arthur's choice, 
Yet shamed thine own ia placed so low : 

Thou turn'st thy aelf-confesaing cheek, 
As if to meet the breeze's cooling ; 

Then, Lucy, hear thy tutor speak. 

For Love, too, has his hours of schooling. 



Too oft my anxioua eye has spied 
That secret grief thou fain wouldst hide, 
The paasing pang of humhled pride ; 
Too oft, when through the splendid hall. 
The load-star of each heart and eye. 
My fair one leads the glittering ball, 
Wm her atorn glance on Arthur faU, 
With such a blush and such a sigb ! 
Thou wotildst not yield, for wealth or rank, 

The heart thy worth and beauty won. 
Nor leave me on this mossy bank. 

To meet a rival on a throne : 
Why, then, should vain repininga rise, 
That fo thy lover fate denies 
A nobler name, a wide domain, 
A Baron's birth, a menial train. 
Since Heaven aaaign'd him, for hia part, 
A lyre, a falchion, and a heart ? 



My Bword its master must be dumb ; 

But, when a soldier names my name, 
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Approach, my Lucy ! fearless come, 
Nor dread to hear of Arthur's shame. 

My heart — 'mid all yon courtly crew. 
Of lordly rank and lofty line, 

Is there to love and honour true, 

That boasts a pulse so warm as mine ?* 
They praised thy diamonds' lustre rare — 

Match'd with thine eyes, I thought it faded 
They praised the pearls that bound thy hair — 

I only saw the locks they braided ; 
They talk'd of wealthy dower and land, 
■ And titles of high birth the token — 
I thought of Lucy's heart and hand, 

JSor knew the sense of what was spoken. 
And yet, if ranked in Fortune's roll, 

I might have learri'd their choice unwise. 
Who ral« the dower above the soul, 

And Lucy's diamonds o'er her eyes.' 



My lyre — it is an idle toy. 

That borrows accents not its own. 
Like warbler of Colombian sky. 

That sings but in a mimic tone.' 
Ne'er did it sound o'er sainted well. 
Nor boasts it aught of Border spell ; 
Its strings no feudal slogan pour, 



) The Macking Bird. 
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Its heroes draw no broad claymore ; 
No shouting clans applauses raise, 
Because it sung their father's praise ; ' 
On Scottish moor, or English down, 
It ne'er was graced with fair renown ; 
Nor won, — hest meed to minstrel true, — 
One favouring smile from fair Buccleuch ! 
By one poor streamlet sounds its tone. 
And heard by one dear maid alone. 



But, if tliou bid'st, these tones shall tell. 

Of errant knight, and damozelle ; 

Of the dread knot a Wizard tied. 

In punishment of maiden's pride, 

In notes of marvel and of fear, 

That best may charm romantic ear. 
For Lucy loves, — like Collins, ill-starr'd name ! * 
Whose lay's requital, was that tardy fame, 
Who bound no laurel round his living head, 
Should hang it o'er his monument when dead, — 

' [MS, — " Perctanca, becnose it aung their praise."] 
^ Collins, BGCording to Johnson, " by indulging some 
peculiar habita of thought, nas eminently delighted with 
tbose Sights of imngi nation which pass the bounds of nature, 
and to which tbe micd la reconciled on]y by a passiTfi ao.< 
i^uiescence In popular traditions. He loved fairies, genii, 
giants, and monsters ; he delighted to cove throngh the 
meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of 
golden palaces, to repose bj the waterfalls of Eljsian 
garaens." , 

VOL. Till. 2 
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For Lucy loves to Iread enchanted straad, 
And thread, like him, ihe maze of Fairy land ; 
Of golden battlements to view the gleMj, 
And slumber soft by some Elysian stream ; 
Such lays she Joves, — and, such my Lucy's chMce, 
What other gong can claim her Poet's voice ? ^ 

I [" The Introdactioii, though by no melBa destitute of 
beauties, is decidedly inferior to the Poem; ite plan, or con- 
ception, is neither very ingenious nor very striking. The 
beat passages are those in which the author adheres most 
strictly tuhis origLna!; in those which are composed wilJiout 
having his eyea fixed ou his model, tiiere ia a sort of affecta- 
tion and straining at humour, that wilL probably eitclte some 
feeling of disappointment, either because the effort is not 
altogether auccessfal, or booause it does not perfectly hai- 
moniie with the tone and colouring of the whole piece. 

"The ' Bridal' itself is purely a tale of chivalry; a tale of 
' Britain's Isle, and Arthur's days, when midnight fairies 
daunoed the mate.' The author never gives us a glance of 
ordinary life, or of ordinary personages. From the splendid 
court of Arthur we are conveyed to tlie halls of enchant- 
ment, and, of oourBe, are introduced to a system of manners, 
perfectly decided and appropriate, but altogether remote 
from those of this vulgar world." — Quarlerly Besiew, July 



■' The poem now before us consiels properly of two distinct 
subjeota, interwoven together something in the manner of the 
Last Minstrei tuid his Lay, in the first and moat enchanting 
of Walter Scott's romances. The first is the history (real or 
imaginary, we presume not to guess which) of the auttior's 
passion, courtship, and marriage, with a young lady, bis su- 
perior in rank and oircamstaaces, to whom lie relates at 
laterrals the story whicli may be considered as the principal 
design of tbe work, to which it gives ils Utie. This ii a 
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mode of IntrDdociDg romantic and fabulous narratives which 
we very much approve, though there may be reason to foar 
tliat too freqaeut repetition mny wear out its edTect. It at- 
taches a degree of dramaljc intereiit to the work, at the aame 
time sofleiia liie absurdity of a Gothic leRend, by throwing 
It to a greater distance from the relation and auditor, hj rep- 
resenting it, not as a train of facts which aotHally took pldoe, 
but as a mere fable, either adopted by the credulity of former 
times, or invented for the purposes of arausement, and the 
exercise of the imaginittion." — Wdcai Sevieto, 1618.] 
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Where is the Maiden of mortal : 
That may match with the Baron of Trl* 

' Trfennain wa« s fief of the Barony of Gilsland, in Cnm- 
berlanfl ; it wbs pqsaesBed by a Saxon family at the time of 
the Conquest, bnt, "afler the death of Giimore, Lord of 
TryermBine and Tororoeaock, Hubert VauJC gave Tryennaine 
and Tororoasock to hie second son.Rannlph Vani; which 
Banalph a^erwarda became heir tohiselder brotlier Robert, 
the founder of Lanetcost, who died without iBsae. Rannlph, 
being Lord of alt Gil3land,gaTe Giimore's lands to bis own 
younger son, named Roland, and let the Barony descend to 
bis eldest son Bobert, sod of Ranulph. Roland bad isane 
Alexander, and he Rannlph, after whom succeeded Robert, 
and they were named Rolands auccesaively, that were lords 
thereof, until the reign of Ednard the Fourtb, Tbat bouse 
gave for arms. Vert a bend deiter, ohequy, or, and gules." — 
BuRN^a Antiguitittof Westmoreland and Vuinb^landj voL ij. 
p. *Si. See Appendix, Note A. 
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She must be lovely, and constant, and kind, 

Holy and pure, and humble of mind, 

Blithe of cheer, and gentle of mood. 

Courteous, and generous, and noble of blood — 

Lovely as the sun's first ray, 

When it breaks the clouds of an April day ; 

Constant and true as the widow'd dove, 

Kind as a minstrel that sings of love ; 

Pure as the fountain in rocky cave, 

Where never sunbeam kiss'd the wave ! 

Humble as maiden that bves in vain, 

Holy as hermit's vesper strain ; 

<7ent]e as breeze that but whispere and dies, 

Yet blithe as the hght leaves, that dance in its 

sighs ; 
Courteous as monarch the morn he is crown'd. 
Generous as spring-dews that bless the glad ground ; 
Noble her blood as the currents that met 
In the veins of the noblest Plantagenet — 
Such must her form be, her mood, and her strain. 
That shall match with Sir Roland of Triermain. 



Sir Roland de Vans he hath laid him to sleep, 
His blood it was fever'd, his breathing was deep. 
He had been pricking against the Scot, 
The foray was long, and the skirmish hot ; 
His dinted helm and his buckler's plight 
Bore token of a stubborn fight. 

All in the castle must hold them still. 
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Harpers must lull him to his resi. 
With the elow ao&, tunes he loves the best, 
Till sleep sink down upon his breast. 
Like the dew on & summer bill. 



It was the dawn of an autumn day ; 
Tbe sun was struggling with frosl-fog gray, 
That like a silvery crape was spread 
Bound Skiddaw's dim and distant head, 
And faintly gleam'd each painted pane 
Of the lordly halls of Triermain, 

When that Baron bold awoke. 
Starting he woke, and loudly did call. 
Bousing his menials in bower and hall, 

While hastily he spoke. 



" Hearken, my minstrels ! Which of ye all 
Touch'd hia harp with that dying fall, 

So sweet, so soft, so faint, 
It seem'd an angel's wbisper'd call 

To an expiring saint ? 
And hearken, my merry men I What time or 
where 

Did she pass, that maid with her heavenly 

With her look so sweet and her eyes so fair, 
And her graceful step and her angel lur, 
And the eagle plume in her dark-brown hair. 
That pasa'd from my bower e'en now !" 
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Answered him Richard de Bretville ; he 
Was chief of the Baron's minstrelBy, — 
" Silent, noble chieftain, we 

Have eat since midnight close, 
When such lulling sounds as the brooklet sings, 
Murmur'd from our melting stnngs, 

And hush'd you to repose. 

Had a harp-note sounded here, 

It had caught ray watchful ear, 

Although it fellas faint and shy 

As bashful maiden's half-fomi'd sigh. 

When she thinks her lover near." 
Answer'd Philip of Fasthwaite tall, 
He kept guard in the outer hall, — 
" Since at eve our watch took post, 
Not a foot has thy portal cross'd ; 

Else had I heard the steps, though low, 
And hght they fell, aa when earth r 
In mom of frost, the wither'd leaves. 

That drop when no winds blow,"- 



"Then CMue thou hither, Henry, my page, 
Whom I saved from the sack of Hermitage, 
When that dark caslle, tower and spire, 
Rose to the skies a pile of fire, 

And redden'd all the Nine-stane Hill, 
And the shrieks of death, that wildly broke 
Through devouring flame and smothering 

sraoke. 
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Made the warrior's heart-blood chill. 
The trustiest thou of all my train, 
My fleetest courser thou must rein, 

And ride to Lyulph'a tower. 
And from the Baron of Triermain 

Greet well that Sage of power. 
He is sprung from Druid sires, 
And British bards that tuned their lyres 
To Arthur's and Pendragon's praise. 
And his who sleeps at Dunmailraise.' 
Gifted like his gifted race. 
He the characters can trace, 
Graven deep in elder time 
Upon Hellvellyn'a clitfs sublime ; 
Sign and sig^I well doth he know. 
And can bode of weal and woe. 
Of kingdoms' fall, and fate of wars, 
From mystic dreams and course of stars. 
He shall tell if middle earth 
To that enchanting shape gave birth, 
Or if 'twas but an airy thing. 
Such as fantastic slumbers bring, 
Fram'd ftvm the rainbow's varying dyes. 
Or fading tints of western skies.^ 

1 DnnmiiilraisB i« one of the grand paaaes from Cumber- 
land ioto WeBtmorelRDd. It tnkes its same ih>m a cairn, or 
pile of stones, erected, it is said, to the raamory of Dnnmail, 
the last King of Cumberland. 
3 [" Just like Anrora vhea she ties 

A rainbow lonad the maniing skiea." 

Moore.] 
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For, by the blessed rood I swear, 
If that fair form breathe vital air, 
No other maiden by my side 
Shall ever rest De Vaox's bride ! " ^ 



The faithful Fage he mounts his steed, 
And soon he cross'd green Irthing's mead, 
Dash'd o'er Kirkoswald's verdant plwn. 
And Eden barr'd his course in vdn. 
He pass'd red Penrith's Table Kound,' 
For feats of chivalry renown'd, 
Left Mayburgh's mound' and slones of power, 
By Druids raised in magic hour, 



1 [" This powerfnl Baron required in the fidr one whom 
he Bhould honour with his hand an assemblage of qaalltiea, 
ftat appesra to us rather unreasonable even in those high 
days, profuse as they ate known to have been of parfections 
now unattainable. His resolution, however, was not more 
infleiihle than that of any mere modem youths for he decree: 
that his nightly visitant, of whom at this lime he oonJd know 
nothing, hut that she l<«ked and sung like an angel, if of 
mortal mould, shall be his bride," — Quarterly Revitv).] 

^ A oiroular intrenchment, about half a mile from Pen- 
rith, is thus popularly termed. The circle within the ditch 
is about one hundred and sixty paces in oiroumferenoe, with 
openings, or approaches, directly opposite to each other. As 
the ditch Is on the inner side, it could not be intended for the 
purpose of defence, and it him reasonably been conjectured, 
that the enclosure was designed for the solemn exercise of 
feats of chivalry; and the embankment around for the con- 
venience of the spectators. 

* Higher up the Biver Eamont than Arthur's Bound Table, 
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And traced the Eamont's winding way, 
Till tllfo's lake' beneath him lay. 



Onward he rode, the pathway still 
Winding hetwixt the lake and hill ; 
Till, on the fr^ment of a rock. 
Struck from its base by lightning shock, 

He saw the hoary Sage ; 
The silver moss and lichen twined. 
With fern and deer-hair check'd and lined, 

A cushion fit for age ; 
And o'er him shook the aspen-tree, 
A restless rustling canopy. 
Then sprung young Henrj" from his selle. 

And greeted Lyulph grave, 
And then his master's tale did tell, 

And then for counsel crave. 
The Man of Years mused long and deep. 
Of time's loss treasures taking keep. 
And then, as rousing from a sleep. 

His solemn answer gave. 



h a pi-odigions enclosure of grest antiquity, rormed by k col- 
lection of stones npon Che top of H gently sloping bill, called 
Haytnirgb. In the plain nbiok It encloses tbere stands erect 
an unhewn atone of twelve feet in height. Two similar 
masses are said to have l)een destroyed during the memory 
of man. The whole appears to be a monument of Druidica! 

1 [Ulewater.] 
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" That maid is born of middle earth, ■ 

And may of man be won, 
Though there have glided since her birth 

Five hundred years and one. 
But where's the Knight in all the north, 
Tfiat dare the adventure follow forth, 
So perilous to knightly worth. 

In the valley of St. John ? 
Listen, youth, to what I tell, 
And bind it on Ihy memory well ; 
Kor muse that I commence the rhyme 
Par distant mid the wrecks frf time. 
The mystic tale, by bard and sage, 
Is handed down from Merlin's age. 



" King Abthue has ridden from Merry Carlisle, 

When Pentecost was o'er: 
He joumey'd like errant-knight the while, 
And sweetly the summer sun did smile 

On mounts, moas, and moor. 
Above his solitary track 
Rose Glaramara's ridgy baek, 
Amid whose yawning gulfs the sun 
Cast umber'd radiance red and dun, 
Though never sunbeam could discern 
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The surface of that sable tarn,* 
In whose black mirror you may spy 
The stars, white noontide lights the sky. 
The gallant King he skirted still 
The margin of that mighty hill; 
Bock upon rocks incumbent hung. 
And torrents, down the gullies £uDg, 
Join'd the rude river that brawl'd on, 
Recoiling now from crag and stone. 
Now diving deep from human ken, 
And raving down its darksome glen. 
The Monarch judged this desert wild, 
With such romantic ruin piled, 
Was theatre by Nature's hand 
For feat of high achievement plann'd. 



" rather he chose, that Monarch bold, , 

On vent'rous quest to ride, 
In plate and mail, by wood and wold, 
Than, with ermine trapp'd and cloth of gold. 

In princely bower to bide ; 
The bursting crash of a foeman's spear. 

As it shiver'd against his mail, 

1 The amit]l lake called Scalee'Urn lies so deeply imbos- 
omed in the tecesaea of the huge mounlaia called Saddleback, 
more poeUoally Glaramara, ia of such great deplh, and so 
completely hidden from the sun, that it is said its beams 
cever reach it, and that the reSecllori of the stara may be 
«een at mid-day. 
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Was merrier music to his ear, 

Than courtier's whisper'd fale : 
And the claah of Calibum more dear, 

Wtien on tlie hostile casque it rung, 
Than all the lays 
To their monarch's praise 

Thai the harpers of Reged sung. 
He loved better io rest by wood or river, 
Than in bower of his bride, Dame Guenever, 
For he left tliat lady so lovely of cheer, 
To follow adventures of danger and fear; 
And the frank-hearted Monarch full little did wot, 
That she smiled, in his absence, on brave 

Lancelot. 



" He rode, til! over down and dell 
The shade more broad and deeper fell ; 
And though around the mountain's head 
Flow'd streams of purple, and gold, and red, 
Dark at the base, unblest by beam, 
Frown'd the black rocks, and roar'd the stream. 
With toil the King his way pursued 
By lonely Threlkeld's waste and wood. 
Till on his course obliquely shone 
The narrow valley of Saint John, 
Down sloping to the western sky, 
Where lingering sunbeams love to lie. 
Hight glad to feel those beams again, - 
The King drew up his charger's rein j 
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With gauntlet raised he screen'd hia sight. 
As dazzled with the level light, 
And, from beneath his glove of mail, 
Scann'd at Lis ease the lovely vale, 
While 'gainst the sun his armour bright 
Gleam'd ruddy like the beacon's light. 



" Paled in by many a lofty hill. 
The narrow dale lay smooth and still, 
And, down its verdant bosom led, 
A wioding brooklet found its bed. 
But, midmost of the vale, a mound 
Arose with airy turrele crown'd. 
Buttress, and rampire's circling bound, 

And mighty keep and tower ; 
Seem'd some primeval giant's hand 
The castle's massive walla had plann'd, 
A ponderous bulwark to withstand 

Ambitious Nimrod's power. 
Above the moated entrance sluag. 
The balanced drawbridge trembling hung, 

As jealous of a foe ; 
Wicket of oak, as iron hard, 
With iron studded, clench'd, and barr'd, 
And prong'd porteuUis, join'd to guard 

The gloomy pass below. 
But the grey walla no banners crown'd, 
Upon the, watch-tower's airy round 
No warder stood his horn to sound, 
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No guard beside the bridge was found, 

And, where the Gothic gateway frown'd, 

Glanced neither bill nor bow. 



" Beneath the castle's gloomy pride, 
In ample round did Arthur ride 
Three times ; nor living thing he spied, 

Nor heard a living sound, 
Save that, awakening from her dream. 
The owlet now hegan to scream, 
In concert with tlie rushing stream, 

That wash'd the battled mound. 
He lighted from his goodly ateed. 
And he left htm to graze on bank and mead ; 
And slowly he climb'd the narrow way. 
That reached the entrance grim and gray, 
And he stood the outward arch below. 
And his bugle-horn prepared to blow, 

In summons blithe and bold. 
Deeming to rouse from iron sleep 
The guardian of this dismal Keep, 

Which well he guess'd the hold 
Of wizard stern, or goblin grim. 
Or pagan of gigantic limb. 

The tyrant of the wold. 



" The Ivory bugle's golden tip 

Twice toueh'd the Monarch's manly Up, 
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And twice his hand wilLdrew. 
Think not but Arthur's heart was good ! 
Hia shield was cross'd by the blessed rciod, 
Had & pagan host before him stood, 

He had charged them through and through ; 
Tet the silence of that ancient place 
Sunk on hia heart, and he paused a space 

Ere yet his horn he blew. 
But, instant as its 'larum rung, 
The castle gate was open flung, 
Portcullis rose with crashing groan 
Full harshly up its groove of atone ; 
The balance-beams obey'd the blast, 
And down the trembling drawbridge cast ; 
The vaulted arch before hira lay, 
"With nought to bar the gloomy way, 
And onward Arthur paced, with hand , 
On CaUburn's ' resistless brand. 



" A hundred torches, flashing bright, 
Dispell'd at once the gloomy night 

That lour'd along the walls, 
And show'd the King's astonish'd sight 

The inmates of the halls. 
Nor wizard st«m, nor goblin grim, 
Nor giant huge of form and limb, 
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Nor heathen knight, was there ; 
But the cresseta, which odours flung aloft, 
Show'd by their yellow light and soft, 

A band of damsels fair. 
Onward they came, like summer wave 

That dances to the shore ; 
An hundred voices welcome gave, 

And welcome o'er and o'er ! 
An hundi-ed lovely hands assail 
The bucklers of the monarch's mail. 
And busy labour'd to unhasp 
Rivet of steel and iron clasp. 
One wrapp'd him in a mantle fair, 
And one flung odours on his hair ; 
His short curl'd ringlets one smooth'd down, 
One wreathed them with a myrtle-crown. 
A bride upon her wedding-day, 
Was tended ne'er by Iroop so gay. 



" Loud laugh'd they all, — the King, in vai 
With questions task'd the giddy train ; 
Let him entreat, or crave, or call, 
'Twas one reply, — loud laugh'd they alL 
Then o'er him mimic chains they fling, 
Framed of the fairest flowers of spring. 
While some their gentle force unite, 
Onward to drag the wondering knight, 
Some, bolder, urge his pace with blows. 
Dealt with the lily or the rose. 

VOL. VIII. 3 
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Behind him were in triumph borne 
The warhke arms he late had worn. 
Four of the train combined to rear 
The terrors of Tintadgel's spear ; ^ 
Two, laughing at their lack of strength, 
Dragg*d Caliburn in cumbrous length ; 
One, while she aped a martial stride, 
Placed on her brows the hehnet's pride ; 
Then scream'd, 'twist laughter and surprise, 
To feel ita depth o'erwhelm her eyes. 
With revel-shout, and triumph-song, 
Thus gaily march'd the giddy throng. 



" Through many a gallery and hall 
They led, I ween, their royal thrall ; 
At length, beneath a fair arcade 
Their march and song at once they st^d. 
The eldest maiden of the band, 

(The lovely maid was scarce eighteen, 
Raised, with imposing air, her hand, 
And reverent silence did command, 

On entrance of their Queen, 
And they were mute. — But as a glance 
They steal on Arthur's countenance 

Bewilder'd with surprise, 
Their smother'd mirth again 'gan speak, 

1 Tiatedgel CiLatle, In Cornwall, is reporled lo have 
the birthplace uf King ArtJiur. 
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In archly dimpled chin and cheek, 
And laughter-lighted eyes. 



" The attributes of those high daya 
Now only live in miastrel-Iays ; 
For Nature, now exhausted, still 
'Was then profuse of good and ill. 
Strength was gigantic, valour high, 
And wisdom soar'd beyond the sky, 
And beauty had such matchless beam 
As lights not now a lover's dream. 
Yet e'en in that romantic age, 

Ne'er were such charms by mortal seen, 
As Arthur's dazzled eyes engage, 
When forth on that enchanted stage, 
With glittering train of maid and page, 

Advanced the castle's Queen ! 
While up the hall she slowly pass'd, 
Her dark eye on the King she cast. 

That flash'd expression strong ; ^ 
The longer dwelt that lingering look. 
Her cheek the livelier colour took, 
And scarce the shame-faced King could brook 

The gaze that tasted long. 

' t" In tho deacriptiou of tha Queen's enttanoe, aa well as 
in the contrasted enonteralion of the levitiea of her aUeod- 
ants, tJie autlior, we think, has had in bis reoollecKon Gray'i 
celebrated description of tlie power of hannon; to prodaoe 
all the graces of motion in tiie body." — Quarterli/ Reviea.'] 
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A sage, who had that look espied. 
Where kindling passion strove with pride, 
Had whisper'd, ' Prince, beware ! 
From the chafed tiger rend the prey, 
Bush on the lion when at baj, 
Bar the fell dragon's blighted way, 
But shun that lovely snare ! '~' 



" At once, that inward strife suppreas'd, 
The dame approach'd her wariike guest, 
Witii greeting in that fair degree. 
Where female pride and courtesy 
Are blended with such passing art 
As awes at once and charms the heart.' 
A courtly welcome first she gave, 
Then of his goodness 'gan to crave 

Construction fair and true 
Of her light maidens' idle mirth, 
Who drew from lonely glens (heir birth. 
Nor knew to pay to stranger worth 

And dignity their due ; 



' f" AronsB the tiger of Hyroanian deserts, 

Strive with the half-atarved lion for his prey, 
Lesser the risk, thun rouse the slumbering fire 

Of wild Fanaticiam." 

WavsrUy Nmieh, vol. ivii. p. 207.] 

^ [" Still sways tbeic eouls with thnt commanding art 
That dazzles, leads, yet ohi}l3 the vulgar heart." 

Btkob's Coriair, 18U.1 _ 
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And then she pray'd that he would rest 
That night her castle's honour'd guest. 
The Monarch meetly thanks express'd ; 
The banquet rose at her behest, 
With lay and tale, and laugh and jest, 
Apace the evening flew.^ 



" The lady sate the Monarch by, 
Now in her turn abash'd and shy, 
And with indifference seem'd to hear, 
The toys he whisper'd in her ear. 
Her bearing modest was and fair, 
Yet shadows of constraint were there, 
That show'd an over-cantioua eare 

Some inward thought to hide ; 
Oft did she pause in full reply, 
And oft cast down her large dark eye. 
Oft check'd the soft voluptuous sigh, 

That heav'd her bosom's pride. 
Slight symptoms these, but shepherds know 
How hot the mid-day sun shall glow. 

From the mist of morning sky ; 
And so the wily Monarch guess'd. 
That this assum'd restraint express'd 
More ardent passions in the breast. 

Than ventured to the eye. 

1 [" On the opinion that may be formed eren of these two 
stanzas, (six. and xi.) wb are willing to hazard the justness 
of the eulogium we have bestowed on the general poetical 
merit of this litUe work."— Qriarltrly ReBiew.] 
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Closer he press'd, while beakers rang, 
While maidens laugh'd and minstrels sang, 

Still closer to her ear — 
But why pursue the common tale ? 
Or wherefore show how knighia prevail 

When ladies dare to hear ? 
Or wherefore trace, from what slight cause 
Its source one tyrant passion draws. 

Till, mastering all within,^ 
Where lives the man that has not tried, 
How mirth can into folly glide, 

And folly into sin ! " 

1 [ " Oii« Master Passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron's serpent, swallows np the rest." 

Pope.] 
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CANTO aECOND. 



" Another day, another day, 
And yet another, glides away ! 
The Saxon, stern, the pagan Dane, 
Maraud on Britain's shores again. 
Arthur, of Christendom the flower, 
Lies loif«ring in a lady's bower ; 
The horn, that foemen wont to fear. 
Sounds but to wake the Cumbriaa de 
And Caliburn, the British pride, 
Hangs useless by a lover's side. 



" Another day, another day, 
And yet another, glides away. 
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Heroic plans in pleasure drown'd, 

He thinks not of the Table Round ; 

In lawless love dissolved his hfe, 

He thinks not of his beauteous ' wife : 

Better he loves to snatch a flower 

From bosom of his paramour, 

Than from a Saxon knight' to wrest 

The honours of his heathen crest ; 

Better to wreathe, 'mid tresses brown. 

The heron's plume her hawk struck down, 

Than o'er the altar give to flow 

The banners of a. Paynim foe,' 

Thus, week by week, and day by day, 

His life inglorious glides away ; 

Bui she, that soothes his dream, witli fear 

Beholds his hour of waking near,* 



" Much force have mortal charms to stay 
Our peace in Virtue's toilsome way ; 
But Guendolen'a might far outshine 
Each maid of merely morial line. 
Her mother was of human birth. 
Her sire a Genie of the earth, 
In days of old deem'd to preside 

I [MS.—" LoTflly."] 
a [MS,—" Paynim knight."] 
' [MS.—" Vanquish'd foe."] 

* [The MS. bus this and tlte eixtit coaplat of stasia ii 
interpolated.] 
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O'er lovers' wiles aad beauty's pride, 
By youths and virgins worshipp'd loog, 
With festive dance and choral song, 
Till, when the cross to Britain came, 
On heathen altars died the flame. 
Now, deep in Wastdale solitude, 
The downfall of his rights he rued. 
And, bom of his resentment heir. 
He train'd to guile that lady fair. 
To sink in slothful sin and sharae 
The champions of the Christian name. 
Well skill'd to keep vain thoughts alive, 
And all to promise, nought to give, 
The timid youth had hope in store. 
The bold and pressing gain'd no more. 
As wilder'd children leave their home, 
After the rainbow's arch to roam. 
Her lovers barter'd fair esteem, 
F^th, fame, and honour, for a dream.^ 



" Her sire's soft arts the soul to tame ' 
She practised thus — till Arthur came ; 
Then, frail humanity had part. 
And all the mother claim'd her heart. 
Forgot each rule her father gave, 
Sunk front a princess to a slave, 

' [MS. — " So the poor dupea exohanged esteem. 
Fame, fnith, ajid honour, for a dream." 
= [MS.—" Such am a? beat het sire became."] 
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Too late must Guendolen deplore, 
He, that has all,' can hope no more. 
Now must she see ' her lover strain, 
At every turn, her feeble chain ;' 
Watch, to new-bind each knot, and shrink 
To view each fast-decaying lint. 
Art she invokes to Nature's aid, 
Her vest to zone, her locks to braid; 
Ea«h varied pleasure heard her call, 
The feast, the tourney, and the bal! : 
Her storied lore she next applies, 
Taxing her mind to aid her eyes ; 
Now more than mortal wise, and then 
In female softness sunk again ; 
Now, raptured, with each wish complying. 
With feign'd reluctance now denying; 
Each charm she varied, lo retain 
A varying heart* — and all in vaini 

1 [MS.—" That wiwi gives all," &c.] 

2 [MS.—" Now must she BJofcft," &o.] 
a [MS. ■' her KaUing chain."] 

» [" Ab some fair female, unadocn'd and plain, 

Secure to please while youtli confirms her reign, 

SlighEa flvery borrowed ciiarm that dress supplies, 

Nor shares witli art the triumph of her eyes; 

But when tiiose charms are past, for charms are trail, 

When time advances, and when lovers fail. 

She then shines forth, solicitous to hless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress." — GoLDSMiTn-l 
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" Thua in the garden's narrow bound, 
Flank'd by some castle's Gothic round, 
Fain would the artist's skill provide, 
The limits of his realms to hide. 
The walks in labyrinths he twines, 
Sliade after shade with skill combines. 
With many a varied flowery knot, 
And eopae, and arbour, decks the spot. 
Tempting the hasty foot to stay. 

And linger on the lovely way 

V^n art ! vain hope ! 'tis fruitless all ! 
At length we reach the bounding wall, 
And, sick of flower and trim-dress'd tree, 
Long for rough glades and forest free. 



" Three summer months had scantly flown, 
When Arthur, in embarrass'd tone, 
Spoke of his liegemen and his throne ; 
Said, all too long had been his stay, 
And duties, which a monarch sway. 
Duties, unknown to humbler men. 
Must tear her knight from Guendolen, — 
She listen'd ailently the while. 
Her mood expreaa'd in bitter smile ; ' 
Beneath her eye must Arthur quail, 

' [MS,—" Wreathed ware her lips In bitter Bmile."] 
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And oft resume the unfinish'd tale,' 
Confessing, by his downcast eye, 
The wrong he eought to justify. 
He ceased. A moment mule she gazed, 
And then her looks to heaven glie niised ; 
One palm her temples veil'd, to bide ^ 
The tear that sprung in spite of pride ; 
The other for an instant press'd 
The Ibldings of her silkeii vest ! 



" At her reproachftil sign and look, 
The hint the Monarch's conscience took.* 
Eager he spoke — ' No, lady, no ! 
Deem not of British Arthur so, 
Nor think he can deserter prove 
To the dear pledge of mutual love. 
I swear by sceptre and by sword. 
As belted knight and Britain's lord. 
That if a boy shall claim my care. 
That boy is born a kingdom's heir ; 
But, if a mtuden Fate allows, 
To choose that mmd a fitting spouse, 

1 [MS. " his liroken tale, 

With downcast eye and flushing clieeks, 
Aa OEB wlio 'gainst his conscience speaka.") 
a [MS.—" One hand her tamples press'd to hide.] 
S["The acena in which Arthur, sated with his lawless 
love, and awake at last to a sense of his di 
his immediftte departure, is managed, wb Uiink, with unc 
mon skill and delicacy." — Quarterly/ Sevievr.'] 
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A summer-day in lists shall strive 
My knights, — the bravest knights alive,— 
And he, the best and bravest tried. 
Shall Arthur's daughter claim for bride.'- 
He spoke, with voice resolved and high— 
The lady deign'd him not reply. 



"At dawn of mom, ere on the bi-ake 
His matins did a warblep make,* 
Or stirr'd his wing to brush away 
A single dewdrop from the spray, 
Ere yet a sunbeam, through the mist. 
The castle-battlements had kiss'd, 
The gates revolve, the drawbridge falls, 
And Arthur sallies from the walls. 
Doff'd his soft garb of Persia's loom, 
And steel from spur to helmet-plume, 
His Lybiati steed full proudly trode. 
And joyful neigh'd beneath his load.. 
The Monarch gave a passing sigh 
To penitence ^ and pleasures by, 
When, !o ! to his astonish'd ken 
Appear'd the form of Guendolen, 



" Beyond the outmost wall she stood. 
Attired like huntress of the wood : 
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Sandall'd her feet, her ankles bare,* 

And eagle -plumage deck'd her hair ; 

Firm was her look, her hearing bold, 

And m her hand a cup of gold. 

' Thou goest I ' she said, ' and ne'er again 

Must »e two meet m joy or pain. 

Full fain would I this hour delay. 

Though weak the wiah — yet wilt thou stay ? 

— No ! Ihou look'at forward. Still attend, — 

Part we like lover and like friend.' 

She raised the cup — ' Not this Ihe juice 

The sluggish vines of earth produce ; 

Pledge we, at parting, in the draught 

Which Genii love ! ' — she said and quaff 'd ; 

And strange unwonted lustres Hy 

From her flush'd cheek and sparkling eye. 



" The courteous Monarch bent him low. 

And, stooping down from saddlebow. 

Lifted the cup, in act to drink. 

A drop escaped the goblet's brink — 

Intense as liquid fire from hell. 

Upon the charger's neck it fell. 

Screaming with agony and fright, 

He bolted twenty feet upright — 

— The peasant still can show the dint, 

Where his hoofs lighted on the flint — 

'IMS.— "Her anna and buBkin'd feet were hare."] 
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From Arthur's liand the goblet flew, 
Scattering a shower of fleiy dew,' 
That buvn'd aad blighted where it fell ! ' 
The frantic steed rush'd up the dell,* 
As whistles from the bow the reed; 
Nor bit nor rein could check his speed, 

Until he gain'd the hill ; 
Then breath and sinew fail'd apace, 
And, reeling from the desperate race, 

He stood, exhausted, still. 
The Moaarch, breathless and amazed. 

Back on the fatal castle gazed 

Nor tower nor donjon could he spy, 
Darkening against the morning sky ; * 

1[MS. "of j blazing j ^«"' 3 

3 The author hss an indistinct recollection of an adventure 
Bomewhat aimlhir to that which ia here ascribed to King 
Arthur, having befallen one of the ancient Kings of Den- 
mark. The horn in which the burning liquor was presented 
to that Monarch, is said still to be preserved in the Royal 
Museum at Copenhagen. 
' [MS,—" Curb, bit, and bridle he disdain'd, 
Until a mountain crest he gain'd, 
Then etopp'd; — exhausted, all amazed, 
The rider down the valley gaied, 

« " We now gained a view of the Valfl of St. John's, 

a very narrow dell, hemmed "in by mountains, through which 
a small brook makes many meanderings, washing hllle en- 
closures of grass-ground, which siretch up the rising of the 
hills. In the widest part of the dale you are slruck with the 
appearance of an ancient ruined castle, which » 
etand upon the summit of a little mount, the i: 
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But, on the spot where once they frown'ii, 
The lonely streamlet brawl'd around 
A tufted huoll, where dimly shone 
Fragments of rock aiJd rifted stone.'' 
Musing on tliis strange hap the while, 
The King wends back to fair Carlisle ; 
And cares, that cumber royal sway, 
Wore memory of the past away. 



shows a front of vi 



I Cy tanda churacterized ii 



mske s. p[ nob wh tti t oslty is put upon tlie 

ruck, by I be g d th t fh dTances, certain genii 

who govern the place, by virtue of their supernatural art and 
necromancy, viil strip it oT all its beaaties, and, by en- 
chantment, transfomt the magic walls. The vale seems 
adapted for the habitation of such beings ; its gloomy re- 
cesses and retirementa look like haunts of evil Bpirits. There 
was no delusion in the report; ne t/ere soon convinced of 
its truth ; for this piece of antiquity, so venerable and noblB 
in its aspect, as we drew near, changed its figure, and proved 
no other than a shaken massive pile of rocks, whicb stand in 
the midst of this little vale, disunited from the aiUJoining 
mountains, and have so much the real form and resemblanoe 
of a castle, that they bear the name of the Castle Rocks of 
St. Jobn." — HuTCBHiaoN's Exeurtion to Ihe Lakw, p. 131. 
1 {MS.—" But on the spot where once they frownM, 
The stream begirt a sylvan mounil, 
With rocks in sbattei'd fragments crown'd."] 
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" Full fifteen years, and more, were aped. 

Each brought new wreaths to Arthur's head. 

Twelve bloody fields, wilh glory fought, 

The Saxons to subjection brought:^ 

RythoD, the mighty giant, slain 

By his good brand, relieved Bretagne : 

The Pictish Gillamore in fight. 

And Roman Lucius, own'd his might ; 

And wide were through the world renown'd ' 

The glories of his Table Round. 

Each knight, who sought adventurous fame, 

To the bold court of Britain Came, 

And all who suffer'd causeless wrong. 

From tyrant proud, or fattour strong. 

Sought Arthur's presence to complain, 

Nor there for aid implored in vtun.* 



" For this the King, with pomp and pride, 
Held solemn court at Whitsuntide, 

And summon'd Prince and Peer, 
All who owed homage for their land, 
Or who craved knighthood from his hand, 

1 Arthur Is said to have defeated the Saxons in twetvc 
Itched hettles, and to have ai:hieved the other feats alluded 
) m the text. 

* [MS. — " And wide was blazed the world around."] 

• [MS — " Sought hefora Arthur to complain, 

Nor there for succour sued in vaio."] 

VOL. viir. i 
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Or who bad euccour to demand, 
To come from far and near 

At such high tide, were glee and game 
Mingled with feats of martial fame, 
For many ft stranger champion came, 

In lists t« break a spear ; 
And not a knight of Arthur's host, 
Save that lie trode some foreign coast, 
But at this feast of Pentecost 

Before him must appear. 
Ah, Minstrels ! when the Table Round 
Arose, with all its warriors crown'd, 
There was a theme for bards to sound 

In triumph to their string! 
Five hundred years are past and gone, 
But Time shall draw hia dying groan. 
Ere he behold the British throne 

Begirt with such a ring ! 



" The heralds named the appointed spot, 
As Caerleoa or Camelot, 

Or Carlisle fiur and free. 
At Penrith, now, the feast was set. 
And in fair Eamont's vale were met 

The flower of Chivalry.' 
There GaJaad sate with manly grace, 
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Yet maiden meekness in his face ; 
There Morolt of the iron mace,^ 

And love-lorn Tristrem there : 
And Dioadam with lively glance, 
And Lanval with the fairy lance. 
And Mordred witii his look askance, 

BruQor and Bevidere. 
Why should I tell of numbers more ? 
Sir Cay, Sir Banier, and Sir Bore, 

Sir Carodac the keen. 
The gentle Gawain's courteous lore, 
Hector de Mares and Pellinore, 
And Lancelot,* that ever more 

Look'd stol'n-wise on the Queen.* 

I The chaftcters nsmed ia tlie following; stanza are nil of 

' King Arthur and hia Raaad Table, and their naioee are 
rung together accordlog to the eEtablisbed custom of 

e Mattiage of Sir Gawaine: — 

" Sir Lftucelot, Sir Stephen bolde, 

They rode with them that daye, 

And, foremost of the companye,. 

There rods the Btewarde Kaye. 

" Soe did Sir Banier, and Sir Bor«, 

And eke Sir Garratte keen. 
Sir 'friBtrem too, that geotle knight, 
To the forest fresh aad greene." 

' [MS " And Launcelot for evermore 

That Boowl'd upon lie scene.") 
s Upon this delicale subject hear Richard Rohiason, 
tizeu of London, in his aasertioa of King Arthor: " B«t 
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XIV. 

" When wioe and mirth did most abound, 
And harpers play'd their blithest round, 
A shrilly trumpet shook the ground, 

And marshals clear'd the ring; 
A maiden, on a palfrey white. 
Heading a band of damaels bright, 
Paced through the circle, to alight 

And kneel before the King, 
Arthur, with strong emotion, saw 
Her graceful boldness check'd by awe, 
Her dress like huntress of the wold, , 
Her bow and baldric trapp'd with gold, 
Her sandaird feet, her ankles bare,' 
And the eagle-plume that deck'd her hair. 

eutly apparent that she (Guene 



wife of King Arthur) w 
whether she was chaste, yea or no. Tmly, so far aa I can 
with honestie, I wonld spare the iinpayred honour and fame 
of nobis women. But yet the truth of the hiatorie pluckes 
me by the eare, itnd wiUeth not onely, hut commaiideth me 
to declare what the ancients have deemed of her. To 
wrestle or contend with so great nuthoritie were indeed^ 
unto mei a oontroveraie, and thnt greate." — Assertion of fCmi/ 
ArUiUre. Imprinted by JiAn Wolfe, LonAm, l&i2, 
i [MS.—" The King with strong emotion saw, 
Hfr i ^'S^'tJ ""^ mingled j 

"" i atrangs Bttire, her reverend j " 

HerdI 



in'd i *"'''"' hare. 
And aagle-plnmes," &c.] 
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Graceful her veil she backward flung — 
The King, as from his seat he sprung, 

Almost cried, ' Guendoien ! ' 
But 'twaa a face more frank and wild, 
Betwixt the woman and the child, 
Where less of magic beauty smiled 

Thau of the race of men ; 
And in the forehead's haughty grace, 
The lines of Britsun's royal race,^ 

Pendragon's, you might ken. 



" Faltering, yet gracefully she said — 
' Great Prince ! behold an orphan maid, 
In her departed mother's name, 
A father's vow'd protection claim ! 
The vow was sworn in desert lone, 
In the deep valley of St. John,' 
At once the King the suppliant raised. 
And kiss'd her brow, her beauty praised ; 
His vow, he said, should well be kept, 
Ere in the sea the sun was dipp'd,-^— * 

1 [MS.—" The lineaments of royal race."] 

i [Mr Adnlphm, in commantinE on the Bimiiarity of man- 
ners in the ladies of Sir Walter Sootfe poetry, and those of 
hiB then anonymoui Novels, says, " In Sokeby, the filial at- 
tachment and duteous anxieties of Matilda form the leading 
fentare ot her character, and the chief souroe of her dis- 
traasBE The interooarBe between King Artliur and his 
daUEhler Gyneth, in The Bridal of Triermain, is neither long 
nor altogether Bmioahle. but the raonarch'a feelings on Apt 
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Then, conscious, glanced upon his queen; 
But she, unruffled at the scene, 
Of human fraUty construed mild, 
Lonk'd upon Lancelot and smiled. 



" ' Up ! up I each knight of gallant crest 

Take buckler, apear, and brand ! 
He that to-day shall bear him best. 

Shall win nay Gyneth's band. 
And Arthur's daughter, when a bride, 

Shall bring a noble dower; 
Both fair Strath-Clyde and Beged wide, 

And Carlisle town and tower.' 
Then might you hear each valiant knight, 

To page and squire that cried, 
' Bring my armour bright, and my courser 

'Tis not each day that a warrior's might 

May win a royal bride.' 
Then cloaks and caps of maintenance 

In haste aside they fling; 
The helmets glance, and gleams the lance, 

And the steel-wea,ved hauberks ring. 
Small care had they of their peaceful array, 

beholding that beautiful ' slip of wilderness,' and his nuui' 
ner of receiving her before the Queea and CoorE, Rre too 
forcibly and naturally described to be omitted in this 
BoumBcatiOQ." — Lettvrt on the JiriAor of WaverUy, IBaa, 
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They might gather it that wolde; 

For brake and hrarable glitl«r'd gay, 

With pearls and cloth of gold. 



" Within trumpet sound of the Table Round 

Were fifty chamjrions free, 
And they all arise to fight that prize, — 

They all arise but three. 
Nor love's fond troth, nor wedlock's oath. 

One gallant could withhold, 
For priests will allow of a broken vow. 

For penance or for gold. 
But sigh and glance from ladies bright 

Among the troop were thrown. 
To plead their right, and true-love plight. 

And plain of honour flown. 
The knights they busied them so fast. 

With buckling spur and belt. 
That sigh and look, by ladies cast, 

Were neither seen nor felt. 
From pleading, or upbraiding glance, 

Each gallant turns aside, 
And only thought, 'If speeds my lance, 

A queen becomes my bride ! 
She has fair Strath-Clyde, and Reged wide, 

And Carlisle tower and town ; 
She is the loveliest maid, beside, 

That ever heir'd a crown.' 
So in haste their coursers they bestride, 

And strike their visors down. 
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" The champions, arm'd in martial sort, 

Have thi-ong'd into the list, 
And but three knights of Arthur's court 

Are from the tourney misa'd. 
And still these iovera' fame survives 

For faith so constant shown, — 
There were two who loved their neigh 

And one who loved his own.' 
The first was Lancelot ,de Lac, 

The second Tristrem bold. 
The third waa valiant Carodae, 

Who won the cup of gold," 

I f f th jm wh P pi t as ti 
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What time, of all King ArlJiur's erew, 

(Thereof came jeer and laugh,) 
He, as the mate of lady true, 

Alone the cup could quaff. 
Though envy's tongue would fain surmise, 

That, but for very shame. 
Sir Carodac, to fight that prize. 

Had given both cup and dame ; 
Yet, since but one of that fair court 

Was true to wedlock's shrine, 
Brand him who will with base report, — 

He shall be free from mine. 



" Now caracol'd the steeda in air, 
Now plumes and pennons wanton'd fair, 
As all around the lists so wide 
In panoply the champions ride. 
King Arthur saw, with startled eye, 
The flower of chivalry march by. 
The bulwark of the Christian creed. 
The kingdom's shield in hour of need. 
Too late he thought him of the woe 
Might from their civil conflict flow ; ' 



the Breton or Normaa original of which Ariosto is supposed 
to hare taken his Tale of the Enchanted Cup. 

' ["The praparation for the combat, and the descriptions 
of its pomp and eiroumstanee, are conceived in th« beat 
manner of the author's oriEinal, Bailing the prominent partB 
of the picture, and detailing them with the united beauty o( 
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For well he knew they would not part 
Till cold was many a gallant heart. 
His hasty vow he 'gan to rue. 
And Gyneth then apart he drew ; 
To her his leading-staff resign'd, 
But. added caution grave and kind. 



"'Thou see'st, ray child, as promise-bound, 

I bid the trump for tourney sound. 

Tidce thou my warder, as the queen 

And umpire of the martial scene ; 

But mark thou this :— as Beauty bright 

Is polar star to valiant knight, 

As at her word his sword he draws, 

His fairest guerdon her applause, 

So gentle maid should never ask 

Of knighthood vain and dangerous task ; 

And Beauty's eyes should ever be 

Like the twin stars that soothe the sea. 

And Beauty's breath shall whisper peace, 

And bid the storm of battle cease. 

I tell thee this, lest all too far 

These knights urge tourney into wai'. 

Blithe at the trumpet let them go, 

And fairly counter blow for blow ; — 

No striplings these, who succour need 
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For a razed helm or falling steed. 
But, Gyneth, when the strife grows wann, 
And threatens death or deadly harm, 
Thy sire entreats, thy king commands, 
Thou drop the warder from thy hands. 
Trust thou thy father with thy fate. 
Doubt not ho choose thee fitting mate ; 
Nor be it said, through Gyneth's pride 
A rose of Arthur's chaplet died.' 



" A proud and discontented glow 
O'ershadow'd Gyneth's brow of snow ; 

She put the warder by : — 
' Reserve thy boon, my liege,' she said, 
' Thus chaffer'd down and limited. 
Debased and narrow'd, for a maid 

Of less degree than I. 
No petty chief, but holds his heir 
At a more honour'd price and rare 

Than Britmn's King holds me ! 
Although the sun-burn'd maid, for dower, 
Has but her father's rugged tower, 

His barren hill and lee.' 
King Arthur swore, ' By crown and sword, 
As helt«d knight and Britain's lord, 
That a whole summer's day should strive 
His knights, the bravest knights alive ! ' — 
'Recall thine oath! and to her glen 
Poor Gyneth can return agen ; 
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Not on thy daughter will the staiD, 
That soils thy sword andcrown, remain. 
But think not she will e'er be bride 
Save to llie bravest, proved and tried ; 
Pendragon's daughter will not fear 
For cl^hing sword or splinter'd spear, 

Nor shrink though blood should flow ; 
And all too well sad Guendolen 
Hath taught the faithlessness of men, 
That child of hers should pity, when 

Their meed they undergo.' 



" He frown'd and sigh'd, the Monarch bold :- 

' I give — what I may not withhold ; 

For, not for danger, dread, or death, 

Must British Arthur break bis faith. 

Too late I mark, thy mother's art 

Hath taught thee this relentless part. 

I blame her not, for she had wrong. 

But not to these my faults belong. 

Use, then, the warder as thou wilt ; 

But ijTist me, that, if life be spilt,' 

In Arthur's love, in Arthur's grace, 

Gyneth shall lose a daughter's place. ' 

With that he turn'd his head aside, 

Nor brook'd to gaze upon her pride, 

Aa, with the truncheon raised, she sate 

1 [MS, "if blood be spilt.") 
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The arbitress of mortal fate ; 
Nor brook'd to mark, in ranks disposed, 
How the bold champions stood opposed, 
For shrill the trumpet-flourish fell 
Upon hia ear like passing bell ! ' 
Then first from sight of martial fray 
Did Britain's hero turn away. 

XXIII. 

" But Gyneth heard the clangour high, 
As hears the hawk the partridge cry. 
Oh, blame her not ! the blood was hers, 
That at the trumpet's summons atirs ! — 
And e'en the gentlest female eye 
Might the brave strife of chivalry 

Awhile untroubled view; 
So well accomplish'd was each knight. 
To strike and to defend in fight, 
Their meeting was a goodly sight, 

While plate and mail held true. 
The lists with paint«d plumes were sirown, 
Upon the wind at random thrown, 
But helm and breastplate bloodless shone, 
It seem'd their feather'd crests alone 

Should this encounter rue. 
And ever, as the combat grows, 
The trumpet's cheery voice arose, 
Like lark's shrill song the flourish flows, 
Heard while the gale of April blows 

The merry greenwood through. 

■ [MS. "djing knell."] 
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XXIV. 

" But soon to earnest grew their game, 

The spears drew blood, the swords struck flame, 

And, horse and man, to ground there came 

Knights, who shall rise no more ! 
Gone was the pride the war that graced, 
Gay shields were cleft, and crests defaced. 
And steel coats riven, and helms unbraced. 

And pennons stream'd wilh gore. 
Gone, loo, were fence and fair array, 
Arid desperat* strength made deadly way 
At random through the bloody fray, 
And blows were dealt with headlong sway. 

Unheeding where they fell ; 
And now the trumpet's clamours seem 
Like the shrill sea-bird's wailing scream, 
Heard o'er the whirlpool's gulfing stream, 

The sinking seaman's knell ! 



'■ Seem'd in this dismal hour, that Fate 
Would Camlan's ruin antedate, 

And spare dark Mordred's crime ! 
Already gasping on the ground 
Lie twenty of the Table Round, 

Of chivalry the prime.' 

" [" The difficult Bnbject of a tournaniBnt, ia which sever- 
tl knights engHge at once, is ftdmirably traaled by llie noTel- 
,Bt ia Ivanhoe, and by hia rival in The Bridal of Triermaini 
ind Uie leading thought ui both descriptions is the sudden 
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Arthur, in anguish, tore away 

From head and beard his treasea gray, 

And she, proud Gyneth, felt dismay. 

And quaked with ruth and fear ; 
But still she deem'd her molher's shade 
Hung o'er the tumult, and forbade 
The sign that had the slaughter staid, 

And chid the rising tear. 
Then Brunor, Taulas, Mador, fell, 
Helias the White, and Lionel, 

And many a champion more ; 
Eochemont and Dinadam ai-e down, 
And Ferrand of the Forest Brown 

Lies gasping in his gore. 
Vanoc, by mighty Morolt press'd 
Even to the confines of (he hst, 



p. MG. 

" Tbe tide of batlla seemed lo flow now loward the aonth- 
era, now toward the northern estremily of the lla», ne the 
one or ttie other party prevailed. Meantime, tbe cUn^ of the 
blown, and the shouts of the combalanta, mixed fearfully 
with the sound of the trumpets, and drowned the groans of 
those who fell, and laf rolling defenoelesB beneath the feet of 
the horses. The splendid armour of the comhatanlB was norr 
defaced with dust and blood, and gave way at every stroke 
of the sword and baCtle-aie. The gay plumage, shorn from 
the crests, drilled upon the breeie like eiiowflakes. All that 
was beautiful and gracefol in the martial array had disap- 
peared, and what was now risible was only calculated to 
awake tenor orooropassion." — hanhoe — Waverles Novell, vol. 
Hi. p. 181.1 
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Young Vanoc of the beardless face, 
(Fame spoke the youth of Merlin's race,) 
O'erpower'd at Gyneth's footstool bled, 
Hia beart'a-blood dyed her sandals red. 
But then the sky was overcast, 
Then howl'd at once a whirlwind's blast. 

And, rent by sudden throes, 
Yawn'd in mid lists the qualting earth, 
And from the gulf, — tremendous birth ! — 

The form of Merlin rose. 



" Sternly the Wizard Prophet eyed 

The dreary lists with slaughter dyed, 
And sternly raised his hand : — 

' Madmen,' he said, ' your strife forbear ! 

And thou, fair cause of mischief, hear 
The doom thy fates demand ! 
Long shaU close in stony sleep 
Eyes for ruth that would not weep ; 
Iron lethargy shall seal 
Heart that pity scorn'd to feel. 
Yet, beoAuse Ihy mother's art 
Warp'd thine unsuspicious heart, 
And for love of Arthur's race, 
Punishment is blent with grace. 
Thou ahalt bear thy penance lone 
In the valley of Saint John, 
And this weird^ shall overtake thee ; 
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Sleep, until a knight shall wake thee, 
For feats of arms aa far renown'd 
As warrior of the Table Round. 
Long endurance of thy slumber 
Well may teach tlie world to number 
All their woes from Gyneth's pride, 
When the Red Cross champions died.* 



" As Merlin speaks, on Gynelh's eje 
Slumber's load begins to lie ; 
Fear and anger vainly strive 
Still to keep its tight alive. 
Twice, with effort and with pause, 
O'er her brow her hand she draws ; 
Twice her strength in vain she tries. 
From the fatal chair to rise ; 
Merlin's magic doom is spoken, 
Vanoc's death must now be wroken. 
Slow the dark-fringed eyelids fail, 
Curtaining each azure ball, 
Slowly as on summer eves 
Violets fold their dusky leaves. 
The weighty baton of command 
Now bears down her sinking hand, 
On her shoulder droops her head ; 
Net of pearl and golden thread, 
Bursting, gave her locks to flow 
O'er her arm and breast of snow. 
And so lovely seem'd she there, 
VOL, viii. 5 
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Spell-bound in her ivory chair, 
That her angry sire, repenting, 
Craved stem Merlin for relenting, 
And the champions, for her sake, 
Would again the contest wake ; 
Till, in necromantic night, 
Gyneth vanish'd from their sight. 

XXV nr. 
" Still she bears her weird alone, 
In the Valley of Saint John ; 
And her semblance oft will seem, 
Mingling in a champion's dream, 
Of her weary lot to plain, 
And crave his aid to burst her chain. 
While her wondrous tale was new, 
Warriors to her rescue drew. 
East and west, and south and north. 
From the Liffy, Thames, and Forth. 
Most have sought in vain the glen, 
Tower nor castle could they ken ? 
Not at every time or tide. 
Nor by every eye, descried. 
Fast and vigil must be borne. 
Many a night in watching worn, 
Ere an eye of mortal powers 
Can discern those magic towers. 
Of the persevering few. 
Some from hopeless task withdrew. 
When they read the dismal threat 
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Graved upon the gloomy gate. 
Few have braved the yawning door, 
And those few retum'd no more. 
In the lapse of time forgot, 
Wellnigh lost is Gyneth's lot ; 
Sound her sleep as in the tomb. 
Till waken'd by the trump of doom." 



F LTULPHS TALE. 
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Here pause, my tale ; for all too soon. 
My Lucy, cornea the hour of noon. 
Already from thy lofty dome 
Its courtly inmates 'gin to roam, 
And each, to kill the goodly day 
That God has granted tbem, his way 
Of lazy sauntering has sought ; 

Lordlings and witlings not a few, 
Incapable of doing aught, • 

Yet ill at ease with nought to do. 
Here is no longer place for me ; 
For, Lucy, thou wouldst blush to see 
Some phantom, fashionably thin. 
With limb of lath and kerehiefd chin, 
And lounging gape, or sneering grin, 
Steal sudden on our privacy. 
And how should I, so humbly born, 
Endure the graceful spectre's scorn? 
Faith ! ill, I fear, while conjuring wand 
Of English oak is hard at hand. 



Or grant the hour be aJl too soon 
For Hessian boot and pantaloon, 
And grant the lounger seldom strays 
Beyond the smooth and gravell'd maze, 
Laud we the gods, that Fashion's train 
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Holds hearts of more adventurousistrain. 
Artists are hers, who scorn to trace 
Their rules from Nature's boundless grace, 
But their right paramount assert 
To limit her by pedant art, 
Damning whaUi'er of yast and fair 
Exceeds a canvass three feet square. 
This thicket, for their gumption fit. 
May furnish such a happy bit. 
Bards, too, are hers, wont to recite 
Their own sweet lays by waxen light, 
Half in the salver's tingle drown'd. 
While the chasse-eafe glides around ; 
And such may hither secret stray. 
To labour an extempore ; 
Op sportsman, with his boistei-ous hollo, 
May here his wiser spaniel follow, 
Or stage-struck Juliet may presume 
To clioose this bower for tiring-room ; 
And we alike must shun regard, 
From painter, player, sportsman, hard. 
Insects that skim in Fashion's sky, 
Wasp, blue-bottle, or butterfly, 
Lucy, have all alarms for us, 
For all can hum and all cao buzz. 



But oh, my Lucy, say how long 

We still must dread this trifling throng, 

And stoop to hide, with coward art. 
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The genuine feelings of the heart ! 
No parents thine, whose just command 
Should rule their child's obedient hand ; 
Thy guardians, with contending voice, 
Fress each his individual choice. 
And wliich is Lucy's ? — Can it be 
That puny fop, trimm'd cap-a-pee, 
Who loves in the saloon to show 
The arms that never knew a foe ; 
Whose sabre trails along the ground. 
Whose legs in shapeless boots are drown'd j 
A new Achilles, sure, — the steel 
Fled from his breast to fence his heel ; 
One, for the simple manly grace 
That wont to deck our martial race, 

Who comes in foreign trashery 
Of tinkling chain and spur, 

A walking haberdashery, 
Of feathers, !ac« and fiir : 
In Rowley's antiquated phrase. 
Horse-milliner ' of modern days ? 



Or is it he, the wordy youth, 

So early train'd for statesman's part, 

Who talks of honour, faith, and truth, 
As themes that he has got by hean ; 

I " The tramiuels of the palfrajB pleased his sight, 
And the horie'm,iUa«ere his head with roses dight." 

Rowley'b BaUndi of Otarilte. 
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Whose ethics Chesterfield can teach, 
Whose logic is from Single-speech ; ' 
Who scoras the meanest thought W vent, 
Save in the phrase of Parliament ; 
Who, iu a tale of cat and mouse, 
Calls " order," and " divides the house," 
Who " craves permission to reply," 
Whose " noble friend is in his eye i " 
Whose loving tender some have reckon'd 
A motion, you should giadly second ? 



What, neither ? Can there be a third, 
To such resistless swains preferr'd? — 
why, my Lucy, turn aside, 
With that quick glance of injured pride i 
Forgive me, love, I cannot bear 
That alter'd and resentful air. 
Were all the wealth of Kussel mine. 
And all the rank of Howard's line. 
All would I give for leave to dry 
That dewdrop trembling iu thine eye. 
Think not I fear such fops can wile 
From Lucy more than careless smile ; 
But yet if wealth and high degree 
Give gilded counters currency. 



1 [See " Parlliimeniary Logic, See., by the Eight Honour- 
able William Gerard KamiltOQ," [1808,) comiaonly calleil 
"Single-Speech Hamilton."] 
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Must I not fear, when rank and birlh 
Stamp the pure ore of genuine worth ? 
Nobles there are, whose martial fires 
Rival the fame that raised their sires, 
And patriots, skill'd through storms of fate 
To guide and guard the reeling stat«. 
Such, such there are — K such should come, 
Arthur must tremble and he dumb, 
Self-exil'd seek some distant shore, 
And mourn till liie and grief are o'er. 



What sight, what signal of alarm. 
That Lucy clings lo Arthur's arm ? 
Or is if, that the rugged way 
Makes Beauty lean on lover's stay ? 
Oh, no ! for on the vale and brake. 
Nor sight nor sounds of danger wake, 
And this trim sward of velvet green, 
"Were carpet for the Fairy Queen. 
That pressure slight was but to tell, 
That Lucy loves her Arthur well. 
And fain would banish from his mind 
Suspicious fear and doubt unkind. 



But wouldst thou bid the demons Hy 
Like mist before the dawning sky, 
There is but one resistless spell — 
Say, wilt thou guess, or must I tell ? 
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'Twere hard to name, in minstrel plirase, 

A kndaulet and four blood-bays, 

But bards agree this wizard band 

Can but be bound in Northern land. 

'Tis there — nay, draw not back thy hand ! — 

'Tis there this slender finger round 

Must golden amulet be bound, 

Wtich, blesa'd with many a holy prayer. 

Can change to rapture lovers' care, 

And doubt and jealousy shall die, 

And feara give place to ecstasy. 



Now, trust me, Lucy, all loo long 
Has been thy lover's tale and song. 
0, why so silent, love, I pray ? 
Have I not spoke the livelong day ? 
And will not Lucy deign to say 

One word her friend to bless ? 
I ask but one — a simple sound, 
Within three little letters bound, 

O, let (he word be YES ! 
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CANTO THIRD . 



INTRODUCTION. 



Long loved, long woo'd, and lately won, 
My life's beat hope, and qow mine own ! 
Doth not this rude and Alpine glen 
Recall our favourite haunts agen ? 
A wild resemblance we can trace, 
Though reft of every softer grace. 
As llie rough warrior's brow may bear 
A likeness to a sister fair. 
Full well advised our Highland host. 
That this wild pass on foot be cross 'd, 
While round Ben-Cruach's mighty base 
Wheel the alow steeds and lingering chaise. 
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The keen old curie, with Scottish pride, 
He praised his glen aiid mountains wide ; 
An eye he beara for nature's face, 
Ay, and for woman's lovely grace. 
Even in such mean degree we find 
The subtle Scot's observing mind; 
For, nor the chariot nor the train 
Could gape of vulgar wonder gain. 
But when old Allan would expound 
Of Beal-na-paish ' the Celtic sound, 
His bonnet doff'd, and bow, applied 
His legend to my bonny bride ; 
. While Lucy blush'd beneath his eye. 
Courteous and cautious, shrewd and sly. 



Enough of him. — Now, ere we lose. 
Plunged in the vale, the distant views. 
Turn thee, my love ! look ba«k oQce mo 
To the blue lake's retiring shore. 
On its smooth breast the shadows seem 
Like objects in a morning dream. 
What time the slumberer is aware 
He sleeps, and all the vision's air : 
Even so, on yonder liquid lawn, 
In hues of bright reflection drawn, 
Distinct the shaggy mountains lie, 
Distinct the rocks, dbtinct the sky ; 

1 Beal-na-paish, the Vale of the Bridal. 
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The suraioer-clouds so plain we note, 
That we might count each dappled spot : 
"We gaze and we admire, yet itnow 
The scene is ali delusive show. 
Such dreams of bliss ' would Arthur draw, 
When flrat his Lucj'a form he saw ; 
Yet sighed aud sickeu'd as be drew, 
Despairing they could e'er prove true ! 



But Lucy, turn thee bow, to view 

Up the fair glen, our destined way; 
The fairy path that we pursue, 
Distinguish'd but by greener hue, 

Winds round the purple brae. 
While Alpine flowers of varied dye 
For carpet serve, or tapestry. 
See how the little runnels leap, 
In threads of silver, down the steep, 

To swell the brooklet's moan ! 
Seems that the Highland Naiad grieves. 
Fantastic while her crown she weaves. 
Of rowan, birch, and alder leaves. 

Ho lovely, and so lone. 
There's no illusion there ; these flowers. 
That wailing brook, these lovely bowers, 

Are, LucyJ all our own ; 
And, since thine Arthur call'd thee wife, 

1 [MS.—" Scenes of bliss." 
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Such seems the prospect of his hfe, 
A lovely path, on-winding still, 
By gurgling brook and sloping hiU, 
'Tis true, that mortals caiinot tet! 
What waits them in the distant dell ; 
But be it hap, or be it harm, 
We tread the pathway arm in arm. 



And now, my Lucy, wot'st thou why 
I could thy bidding twice deny. 
When twice you pray'd I would again 
Resume the legendary elrain 
Oi' the bold Knight of Triermain ? 
At length yon peevish vow you swore. 
That you would sue to me no more,' 
Until the minstrel fit drew uear. 
And made me prize a Jiatening ear. 
But, loveliest, when thou first didst pray 
Continuance of the knightly lay. 
Was it not on the happy day 

That made thy hand mine own ? 
When, dizzied with mine ecstasy, 
Nought past, or present, or to be, 
Could I or think on, hear, or see, 

Save, Lucy, thee alone 1 
A giddy draught my rapture was, 
As ever chemist's magic gas. 

I [MS. — " Until yon peevish oath yoa swore, 
That you woald sae for it no more."] 
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Again the summons I denied 
Ib yon fair capital of Clyde : 
My Harp — or let me rather clioose 
The good old classic form — my Muse 
(For Harp's an over-scutched phrase, 
Worn out by bards of modern days,) 
My Muse, then — seldom will she wake, 
Save by dim wood and silent lake ; 
She is the wild and rustic Maid, 
Whose foot unsandall'd loves to tread 
Where the soft greensward is inlaid 

With varied moss and thyme ; 
And, lest the simple lily-braid, 
That coronets her temples, fade. 
She hides her still in greenwood shade. 

To meditate her rhyme. 



And now she comes ! The murmur dear 
Of the wild brook hath caught her ear. 

The glade hath won her eye ; 
She longs fo join with each blithe rill 
That dances down the Highland hill. 

Her blither melody.^ 
And now, my Lucy's way fo cheer. 
She bids Ben-Cruach's echoes liear 

1 [MS.—" Her wild-wood melody."] 
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How closed l|he tale, my love whilere 

Loved for its chivalry. 
List how she tells, in notes of Qame, 
" Child Roland to the dark tower came 

1 [The MS. has nw; ihis oouplst.J 
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Bewcastle now must keep Uie Hold, 

Speir-Adam's steeds must bide in Mtall, 
Of Hartley-burn the bowmen bold 

Must only shoot from battled wall ; 
And Liddesdale may buckle spur. 

And Teviot now may belt the brand, 
Taraa and Ewes keep nightly stir. 

And Eskdale foray Cumberland. 
Of wasted fields and plunder'd flocks 

The Borderers bootless may complain ; 
They lack the sword of brave de Vaux, 

There comes no aid from Triermain. 
That lord, on high adventure bound. 

Hath wander'd forth alone, 
And day and night keeps watchful round 

In the Valley of Saint John. 
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II. 

When first began his vigil bold. 

The moon twelve aumoier nights was old, 

And shone both fair and full ; 
High in the vault of cloudless blue, 
O'er streamlet, dale, and rock, she threw 

Her light composed and cool. 
Stretch'd oii the brown hill's heathy breast. 

Sir Roland eyed the vale ; 
Chief where, distinguish'd from tlie rest. 
Those clustering rocks uprear'd their crest. 
The dwelling of the fair distress'd, 

As told grey Lyulph's tale. 
Thus as he lay, the lamp of night 
Was quivering on his armour bright, 

In beams that rose and fell. 
And danced upon his buckler's boss, 
That lay beside him on the moss, 

Ab on a crystal well. 



Ever he watch'd, and oft he deem'd, 

While on the mound the moonlight stream'd, 

It alter'd to his eyes ; 
Fain would he hope the rocks 'gan change 
To buttress'd walls their shapeless range, 
Fain think, by transmutation strange. 

He saw grey turrets rise. 
But scarce his heart with hope throbb'd high. 
Before the wild illusions fly, 
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Which fancy had conceived, 
Abetted by an ansious eye 

That long*!! to be deceived. 
It was a fond deception all, 
Such as, in solitary hall, 

Beguiles the musing eye. 
When, gazing on the sinking fire, 
Bulwark, and battlement, and spire, 

In the red gulf we spy. 
For, seen by moon of middle night, 
Or by the blaze of noontide bright, 
Or by the dawn of morning light. 

Or evening's western flame. 
In every tide, at every hour. 
In misi, in sunshine, and in shower, 

The rocks remain'd the same. 



Oft has he traeed the charmed mound, 
Oft climb'd ils crest, or paced it round, 

Yet nothing might explore, 
Save that the crags so rudely piled. 
At distance seen, resemblance wild 

To a rough fortress bore. 
Yet still his watch the Warrior keeps, 
Feeds hard and spare, and seldom sleep; 

And drinks but of the well; 
Ever by day he walks the hill, 
And when the evening gale is chill, 

He seeks a rocky cell, 
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Like hermit poor to bid his bead, 
And teU his Ave and his Creed, 
Inrolting every saint at need. 
For aid to burst his spell. 



And now the moon her orb has hid, 
And dwindled to a silver thread. 

Dim seen in middle heaven, 
While o'er its curve careering fast, 
Before the fiiry of the blast 

The midnight cJouds are driven. 
The brooklet raved, for on the hills 
The upland showers had awoln the rills, 

And down the torrents came ; 
Mutter'd the distant thunder dread. 
And frequent o'er the vale was spread 

A sheet of lightning flame. 
De Vaux, within his mountain cave, 
(No human step the storm durst brave,) 
To moody meditation gave 

Eacli faculty of soul,' 
Till, luli'd by distant torrent sound. 
And the sad winds that whistled round, 
Upon his thoughts, in musing drown'd, 

A broken slumber stole. 

1 [MS.—" His fftoultiM of aool."] 
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'Twaa then was heard a heavy sound, 

(Sound, strange and fearful there to hear, 
'Mongsl desert hills, where, leagues around, 

Dwelt but the gorcock ahd the deerr) 
As, starting from his couch of fem,'^ 
Again he heard, in clangour etem, 

That deep and solemn swell, — 
Twelve times, in measured tone, it spoke. 
Like some proud minster's pealing clock, 

Or city's larum-bell. 
What thought was Roland's first when fell, 
In that deep wilderness, the knell 

Upon his startled ear ? 
To slander warrior were I loth, 
Yet must I hold my minstrel troth, — 

It was a tliought of fear. 



But lively was the mingled thrill 
That chased that momentary chill, 

For Love's keen wish was there. 
And eager Hope, and Valour high. 
And the proud glow of Chivalry, 

That bum'd to do and dare. 
Forth from the cave the Warrior rush'd. 
Long ere the mountain-voice* was hush'd, 

1 [MS. " hia couoh of rocli, 

Again upon hie ear it broke."] 
* [MSi " mingled sounds were hush'd."] 
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That unswer'd to the knell ; 
For long and far the unwonted M>und, 
Eddying in echoes round and round, 
Was loss'd from fell to fell ; 
Aud Glaramara answer flung. 
And GrJsda!e-pike responsive rung, 
And Legbert heights their ecboes swung, 

As far as Derwent's dell.^ 



Forth upon trackless darkness gazed 
The Knight, bedeafen'd and amazed, 

Till all was hush'd and still, 
Save the awoln torrent's sullen roar. 
And the night-blast that wildly bore 

Xts course along the hill. 
Then on the northern sky there came 
A light, as of reflected flame. 

And over Legbert-head, 



' [" The rock, like somathlng Marting th>m n el«ep, 
Took up the lady's voice, and laughed agnin; 
That ancient Woman seated on Helm-Crag 
Was ready wiUi her cavern ; Hammar'Stsr, 
And the tall steep of 8ilver-How, sent forth 
A nolBB of laughter; southern Longhrigg heard, 
And FairQeld ansvered vith a mountain Cone; 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 
Carried the lady's voice,— old Skiddaw blew 
Hia speaking-trumpet; — book out of the ciouds 

And Eirkatone toeaed it &om hia misty head-'' 

WORDaWOBTH. ] 
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As if by magic art controU'd, 
A mighty meteor slowly roll'd 

Its orb of fiery red ; 
Thou wouldat have thought some demon dire 
Ciune mounted on that car of fire, 

To do his errand dread. 
Far on the sloping valley'a course, 
On thicket, rock, and torrent hoarse, 
Shingle and Scrae,' and Fell and Force,'' 

A dusky light arose : 
Display'd, yet alter'd was the scene ; 
Dark rock, and brook of silver sheen, 
Even the gay thicket's summer green. 

In bloody tincture glows. 



De Vaux had mark'd the sunbeams set, 
At eve, upon the coronet 

Of that enchanted mound, 
And Been but crags at random fiung. 
That, o'er the brawling torrent hung," 

In desolation frown'd. 
What sees he by that meteor's lour?— 
A banner'd Castle, keep, and tower, 

Return the lurid gleam, 
With battled walls and bulti'ess fast, 



1 Bank of looBfl stones. 

"[MS. "roekBHtr 

Tbal OD tlie torrei 
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And barbican ' and ballium ' vast, 
And airy flantiiig towers, that cast 
Their shadows on thi> stream. 
'Tis no deceit I distinctly clear 
Crenell' and parapet appear. 
While oer the pile that meteor drear 

Makei momentary pause ; 
Then forth it** solemn path it drew. 
And fainter yet and fainter grew 
Those gloomy towers upon the view, 

As its wild light withdraws. 



Forth from the cave did Eoland rush. 

O'er crag and stream, through brier and bush ; 

Tet far he had not sped,* 
Ere sunk was that portentous light 
Behind the hills, and utter night 

Was on the valley spread.' 
He paused perforce, — and blew his horn. 
And, on the mountain-echoes borne ° 

Was heard an answering sound, 
A wild and lonely trumpet-note,— 
In middle air it seem'd to float 

High o'er the battled mound ; 

1 The outer dafaiice of tha castle gate. 
» FortifiBd court. 

* ApBrtores for shooting arrows. 

* [MS. " hod not gone."] 

' [MS. " the valley lone."] 

* [MS. — "And far upon the echoes borne."] 
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And sounds were heard, as when a guard 
Of some proud castle, holding ward, 

Pace forth their nightly round. 
The valiant Knight of Triermain 
Rung forth his chalienge-btast again. 

But answer came there none ; 
And mid the mingled wind and rain. 
Darkling he sought the vale in vain,' 

Until the dawning shone ; 
And when it dawn'd, that wondrous sight. 
Distinctly seen by meteor-light, 

It all had pass'd away I 
And thai enchanted mount once more 
A pile of granite fragments bore. 

As at the close of day. 



Steel'd for the deed, De Vaus's heart 
Scorn'd from his venturous quest to part. 

He walks the vale once more ; 
But only sees, by night or day, 
That shatter'd pile of rocks so gray, 

Hears but the torrent's roar. 
Till when, through hills of azure horne,^ 
The moon renew'd her silver horn, 
Just at the time her waning ray 
Had faded in the dawning day, 



1 [MS. " he sought the towers in vain."] 

' [MS. — "But when, through flaldB of ainra borne."] 
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Adown the vale the vapours float, 
And cloudy undulations moat^ 
That tufted mound of mystic note, 

As round its base they close. 
And higher now the fleecy tide 
Ascends its stern and slia^y side, 
Until the fury billows hide ' 

The rock's majestic isle ; 
It seem'd a veil of filmy lawn,' 
By some fantastic fairy drawn 

Around enchanted pile. 



The breeze came softly down the brook,* 
And, sighing as it blew, 

1 [MS.—" And with th«ir edayitig billows moat."] 

* [MS.—" Until ths mist's grey bosom hide."] 
a [MS. " a veil of wry iawn."] 

* [" A sharp frost wind, which made ilaelf heard and fell 
ftom lime to lime, removed Ihe clouds of mist which might 
otherwise have slumbered till morning on Ihe vallei"; and, 
though it could nol totally disperse the clouds of rapour, jet 
threw them in confused aod changeful masses, now hovering 
ccmnd the heads of the mountains, now filling, as with a 
dense and voluminoas stream of smoke, the various deep 

tumbling In fragments tVom the cliffs, have rnsbed to the 
valley, leaving each behind ita course a rent and tern ravine, 
resembling a deserted vratercoarse. The moon, which vrai 
now high, and twinkled with all the vivacity of a IVosty 
atmosphere, silvered the windings of (he river, and tbe peaks 
and precipices which the mist left visible, while her bemns 
seemed, as it were, absorbed b; the fleecy whiteuess of the 
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The veil of silver mist it shook,/ 
And to De Vaux's eager look 

Eenew'd that wondrous view. 
For, though the loitering vapour braved 
The gentle breeze, yet oft it waved 

lis mantle's dewy fold ; 
And still, when shook that filmy screen. 
Were towers and bastions dimly seen. 
And Gothic baltlementa between 

Their gloomy length unroll'd.' 
Speed, speed, De Vaux, ere on thine eye 
Once more the fleeting viaioti die ! 

— The gallant knight can speed 
As prompt and light as, when the hound 
la opening, and the horn is wound, 

Careers the hunter's steed. 
Down the steep dell his course amain 

Hath rivall'd archer's shaft j 
But ere the mound he could attain. 



miat, where it lay thick aod condensed, and gave to the 
more light and vapoury specks, which were elsewhere visible, 
a sort of tilmy transparency reBembling the lightest veil of 
gllver gfiuze." — WaverUy Nontb — Sf^ Sag — vol. yiil. p. 267. 

"The praise of truth, precisioo, aod distinctness, ia not 
very frequently combined with thalof estensive raagniflcence 
and splendid complication of imagery; yet, how masterly, 
and often sublime, is the panoramic display, in all these 
works, o( vast and diversified scenery, and of crowded and 
tumultuous action," &c.— Afo^pfiw, p, 168.] 

1 ["The scenery of the valley, seen by the light of the 
summer and autumnal moon, is described with an aerial 
ttiuoh to which we cannot do justice." — Quarterly Reaea.] 
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The rocka their shapeless form regain, 
And, mocking loud his labour vain, 
The mountain spirits laugh'd. 
Far up the echoing dell was borne 
Their wild unearthly shout of scorn. 



"Wroth wax'd the Warrior. — " Am I then 

Fooi'd by the enemies of men, 

Like a poor hind, whose homeward way 

la haunted ' by malicious fay ? 

Is Trierm^n become your (aunt, 

De Vaus your scorn ? False fiends, avaunt ! ' 

A weighty curtal-axe he bare ; 

The baleful blade so bright and square, 

And the tough shaft of hebea wood, 

Were oft in Scottish gore imbrued. 

Backward his stately form he drew, 

And at the rocks the weapon threw. 

Just where one crag's projected crest 

Hung proudly balanced o'er the rest. 

Hurl'd with main force, the weapon's shock 

Rent a huge fragment of the rock. 

If by mere strength, 'twere hard to tell, 

Or if the blow dissolved some spell, 

But down the headlong ruin came, 

With cloud of dust and flash oi' flame. 

Down bank, o'er bush, its course was borne, 

■(MS.— "Is wilder'd."] 
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Crush'd lay the copse, the earth was lorn 
Till ststid at length, the ruin dreaij 
Cumber'd the torrent's rocky bed, 
And bade the waters' high-awoln tide 
Seek other passage for its pride,' 



When ceased that thunder, Tri< 
Survey'd the mound's rude front again ; 
And, lo 1 the ruin had laid bare, 
Hewa in the stone, a winding stair, 
Whose moss'd and fractured steps might tend 
The means the summit to ascend ; 
Aod by whose aid the brave De Vanx 
Began to scale these magic rocks, 

And soon a platform won, 
Where, the wild witchery to close, 
Within three lances' length arose 

The CasUe of Saint John ! 
No misty phantom of the air, 
No meteor-blazon'd show was there ; 
In morning splendour, full and fair. 

The massive fortress shone. 



Embattled high and proudly tower'd. 

Shaded by pond'rous flankers, lower'd 

The porlaJ's gloomy way. 
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Though for six hundred years and more, 
Its strength had brook'd the tempest's roar, 
The scutcheon'd emblems wliich it bore 

Had suffer'd no decay ; 
But from the eastern battlement 
A turret had made sheer descent. 
And, down in recent ruin rent, 

In the mid torrent lay. 
Else, o'er the Castle's brow sublime, 
Insults of violenee or of time 

Unfelt had pass'd away. 
In shapeless characters of yore, 
The gate this stem inscription bore : 



" Patience waits the destined day, 
Strength can clear the cumber'd way. 
Warrior, who hast waited long, 
Finn of soul, of sinew strong. 
It is given to thee to gaze 
On the pile of ancient days. 
Never mortal builder's hand 
This enduring fabric plann'd ; 
Sign and sigl!, word of poorer, 
From the earth raised keep and tower. 
View it o'er, and pace il round, 
Rampart, turret, battled mound. 
Dare no more! To cross the gate 
Were to tamper with thy fate.; 
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Strength and fortitude v 
View it o'er — and turn a 



" That would I," said the warrior bold, 
" If that my frame were bent anil old, 
And my thin blood dropp'd slow and eold 

As icicle in thaw ; 
But while my heart can feel it dance. 
Blithe a^ the sparkling wine of France, 
And this good arm wields sword or laace, 

I mock these words of awe ! " 
He said ; the wicket felt the sway 
Of hia strong hand, and straight gave way, 
And, with rude crash and jarring bray, 

The rusty holts withdraw ; 
But o'er the threshold as he strode, 
And forward look the vaulted road, 
An unseen arm, witi force amain. 
The ponderous gate flung close again, 

And rusted bolt and bar 
Spontaneous took their place once more, 
While the deep arch with sullen roar 

Eeturn'd their surly jar, 
" Now closed is the gin and the prey within 

By the Rood of Lanercost ; 
But he that would win the war-wolPs skin, 

May rue him of his boast." 
Thus muttering, on tlie Warrior went, 
By dubious hght down steep descent. 
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TJnbarr'd, uiilock'd, unwahsh'd, a port 
Led to the Castle's outer court : 
There the main fortress, broad and tall, 
Spread its long range of bower and hall, 

And towers of varied size. 
Wrought with each ornament extreme, 
That Gothic art, in wildest dream 

Of fancy, could devise ; . 
But full between the Warrior's way 
And the main portal arch, there lay 
An inner moat ; 
Nor bridge nor boat 
Affords De Vaus the means to cross 
The clear, profound, and silent fosse. 
His arms aside in haste he flings, 
Cuirass of steel and hauberk rings, 
And down falls helm, and down the shield. 
Rough with the dints of many a field. 
Fair was his manly form, and fair 
His keen dark eye, and close curl'd hair. 
When, all unarm'd, save that the brand 
Of well-proved metal graced his hand. 
With nought to fence his dauntless breast 
But the close gipon's* under-vest, 
Whose sullied buff the sable slains 
Of hauberk and of mail retains, — 
Roland De Vaux upon the brim 
Of the broad moat slood prompt to swim. 

1 A sort of doublet, worn benenth Iho armour. 
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Accoutred thus he dared the tide, 
And soon he reach'd the farther side, 

And enter'd soon the Hold, 
And paced a hall, whose walls so wide 
Were blazon'd all with feals of pride, 

By warriors done of old. 
In middle lists they counter'd here, 

While trumpets seem'd to blow ; 
And there, in den or desert drear, 

They quell'd gigantic foe,' 
Braved the fierce griffon in his ire. 
Or faced the dragon's breath of fire. 
Strange in their arms, and strange in face. 
Heroes they Beem'd of ancient raee. 
Whose deeds of arms, and race, and iiEuue, 
Forgotten long by later fame. 

Were here depicted, to app^l* 
Those of an age degenerate. 
Whose bold intrusion braved their fate 

In this enchanted hall. 
For some short space, the venturous Knight 
With these high marvels fed his sight, 
Then sought the chamber's upper end. 
Where three broad easy steps ascend 
To an arcb'd poFtal door, 
In whose broad folding leaves of state 
Was framed a wickel window-grate. 
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And ere he ventured more, 
The gallant Enight took earnest view 
The grated wicket'window through. 



O, for his arms ! Of martial weed 
Had never mortal Knight such need ! — 
He spied a stately gallery; all 
Of snow-white marble was the wall. 

The vaulting, and the floor ; 
And, contrast strange ! on either hand 
There stood array 'd in aable band 

Four Maids whom Afric bore j ' 
And each a Libyan tiger led, 
Held by as bright and frail a thread 

As Lucy's golden hair. 
For the leash that bound these monsters dread 

Was but of gossamer. 
Each Maiden's short barbaric vest " 
Left all unclosed the knee and breast, 

And limba of shapely jet ; 
White was their vest and turban's fold, 
On arms and ankles rings of gold 

In savage pomp were set ; 
A quiver on their shoulders lay. 
And in their hands an assagay." ■ 

I [MS—" Four Maidens stood in sable band 

The binckest Aftique bote."] 
3 [MS.—" Each Maiden's short and eaTage vest."] 
» [The MS. has not this couplet.] 
TOL- VIII. 7 
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Suclk and so silent stood they tliere, 

That Roland wellnigh hoped 
He saw a band of statues rare, 
Station'd the gazer's soul to scare ; 

But, when the wicket oped, 
Each grisly beast 'gan upward draw, 
Eoll'd his grim eye, and spread his claw, 
Scented the air, and lick'd his jaw ; 
While these weird Maids, in Moorish tongue, 
A wild and dismal warning sung. 



•'Bash Adventurer, bear tiee back! 

Dread the spell of Dahomay ! 
Fear the race of Zaharak,' 

Daughters of the burning day ! 

"When the whirlwind's gusts are wheeling, 

Ours it ie the dance to braid ; 
Zarah's sands in pillars reeling, 

Join the measure that we tread, 
When the Moon has donn'd her cloak, 

And the stars are red to see, 

Shrill when pipes the sad Siroc, 

Music meet for such as we. 

" Where the ahatter'd columns lie, 

Showing Carthage once had been, 
If the wandering San ton's eye 
■ [Zahamk or Zabarah ia the Ar&b name of the Gieat 
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Our mysterious rites hath seen, — 
Oft he cons the prayer of death, 

To the nations preaches doom, 
' Azrael's brand hath left the sheath ! 

Mosleios, think upon the tomb 1' 

" Outs the Ecorpion, ours the snake, 

Ours the hydra of the fen, 
Ours the tiger of the brake. 

All that plagues the sods of men. 
Ours the tempest's midnight wrack, 

Pestilence that wastes by day — 
Dread the race of Zaharak I 

Fear the spell of Dahomay ! " 

XXII. 

Uncouth and strange the accents shrill 

Rung those vaulted roofs among, 
Long it was ere, faint and still, 

Died the far-resounding song. 
While yet the distant echoes roll, 
The Warrior communed with his soul. 

" When first I took this venturous quest, 
I swore upon the rood, 

Neillier to slop, nor turn, nor rest, 
For evil or for good. 
My forward path too well I ween. 
Lies yonder fearful ranks between j 
For man unarm'd, 'tis bootless hope 
With tigers and with fiends to cope — 
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Tet, if I turn, what waits me there, 
Save famine dire and fell despair ? — 
Other conclusion let me try, 
Since, choose howe'er I list, I die. 
Forward, lies faith and knightly fame ; 
Behind, are perjury and shame. 
In life or death I hold my word ! " 
With that he drew his trusty sword, 
Caught down a banner from the waD, 
And enter'd thus the fearful hall. 

XXI 11. 

On high each wayward Maiden threw 

Her swarthy arm, with wild halloo ! 

On either side a tiger sprung — 

Against the leftward foe he flung 

The ready banner, to engage 

With tangling folds the brutal rage ; 

The right-hand monster in mid air 

He struck so fiercely and so fair. 

Through gullet and through spinal bone 

The trenchant blade hath aheerly gone. 

His grisly brethren ramp'd and yell'd. 

But the slight leash their rage withheld, 

Whilst, 'twixt their ranks, the dangerous road 

Firmly, though swift, the champion strode. 

Safe to the gallery's bound he drew, 

Safe pass'd an open portal through i 

And when against pursuit he flung 

The gate, judge if the echoes rung ! 
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Onward his daring course he bore, 
While, mix'd with dying growl and roar, 
Wiid jubilee and loud hun-a 
Pursued him on his venturous way, 

XXIV. 

" Hurra, hurra ! Our watch is done ! 
We hail once more the tropic sun. 
Pallid beams of northern day. 
Farewell, farewell ! Hurra, hurra! 

" Five hundred years o'er this cold glen 
Hath the pale sun come round agen ; 
Foot of man, till now, hath ne'er 
Dared to cross the Hall of Fear. 

" Warrior ! thou, whose dauntless heart 
Gives .us from our ward to part. 
Be as strong in future trial. 
Where resistance is denial. 

" Now for Afric'a glowing sky, 
Zwenga wide and Atlas high, 

Zaharak and Dahomay ! 

Mount the winds ! Hurra, hurra ! " 



The wizard song at distance died. 

As if in ether borne astray. 
While through waste halls and chambers wide 
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The Knight pursued his steady way, 
Till to a lofty dome he came, 
That flash'd with such a brilliant flame,' 
As if the wealth of all the world 
Were there in rich confusion hurl'd. 
For here the gold, in sandy heaps, 
With duller earth incorporate, sleeps ; 
Was there in ingots piled, and there 
Coin'd badge .of' enipery it bare ; 
Yonder, huge bars of silver lay, 
Dimm'd by the diamond's neighbouring ray, 
Like the pale moon in morning day ; 
And in the midst four Maidens stand, 
The daughters of some distant land. 
Their hue was of the dark-red dye. 
That fringes oft a thunder sky ; 
Their hands palmetto baskets bare, 
And cotton fillets bound their hair ; 
Slim was their form, their mien was shy. 
To earth they bent the humbled eye, 
Folded their arms, and suppliant kneel'd. 
And thus their proffer'd gifts reveal'd.^ 



" See the treasures Merlin piled. 
Portion meet for Arthur's child. 

1 [MS. " golden flame."] 

* (MS. — " And BnppJiftnl na on earth they kneel'd, 
The gifts they profler'd thus revaai'd."] 
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Bathe in Wealth's unbounded stream, 
Wealth that Avarice ne'er could dream ! " 



" See these clots of virgin gold ! 
Sever'd from, the sparry mould, 
Nature's mystic alchemy 
In the mine thus bade them lie ; 
And their orient smile can win 
Kings to stoop, and saints to sin." — 



" See these pearls that long have slept ; 
These were tears by Naiads wept 
For the loss of Marinel. 
Tritons in the silver shell 
Treasured them, till hard and white 
As the teeth of Amphitrite." — 



" Does a livelier hue delight ? 
Here are rubies blading bright, 
Here the emerald's fairy green, 
And the topaz glows between ; 
Here their varied hues unite, 
In the changeful chrysolite." — 



" Leave these gems of poorer shine. 
Leave them all and look on mine ! 
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While their glories I expand, 
Shade thine ejebrows with thy hand. 
Mid'day sun and diamond's blaze 
Blind the rash h 



" Warrior, seize the splendid store ; 
Would 'twere all our mountains bore ! 
We should ne'er in future story, 
Read, Peru, thy periah'd glory ! " 

XXVII. 
Calmly and unconcem'd, the Knight 
Waved aside the treasures bright ; 
" Gentle Maidens, rise, 1 pray ! 
Bar not thus my destined way. 
Let these boasted brilliant toys 
Braid the hair of girls and boys ; ' 
Bid your streams of gold expand 
O'er proud London's thirsty land. 
De Vans of wealth saw never need, 
Save to purvey him arms and steed, 
And al! the ore he deign'd to hoard 
Inlays his helm, and hilts his sword." 
Thus gently parting from their hold. 
He left, unmoved, the dome of gold. 
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XX VIII. 

And now the morning sun was high, 
De Vans was weary, faint, and dry ; 
When, lo ! a plashing sound he hears, 
A gladsome signal that he nears 

Some frolic water-run ; 
And soon he reach'd a court-yard square. 
Where, dancing in the sultry air, 
Toss'd high aloi^ a fountain fair 

Was sparkling in the sun. 
On right and left, a fair arcade, 
In long perspective view display'd 
Alleys and bowers, for aun or shade ; 

But, full in front, a door, 
Low-brow'd and dark, seem'd as it led 
To the lone dwelling of the dead. 

Whose memory was no more. 

XXIX. 

Here stopp'd De Vaux an instant's space. 
To bathe his parched lips and face, 

And mark'd with well-pleased eye, 
Be&acted on the fountain stream, 
In rainbow hues the dazzling beam 

Of that gay summer sky. 
His senses felt a mild control, 
Like that which lulls the weary soul. 

From contemplation high 
BelaiLing, when the ear receives 
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The mvisie that the greenwood leaves 
Make to the breezes' sigh. 



xxs. 

And oft in such a dreamy mood, 

The half-shut eye can frame 
Fair apparitions in the wood 
As if the Nymphs of field and flood 

In gay procession came. 
Are these of such fantastic mould, 

Seen distant down the fair arcade. 
These Maids enlink'd in sister fold, 

Who, late at bashful distance staid, 

Now tripping from the greenwood shade, 
Nearer the musing champion draw. 
And, ID a pause of seeming awe, 

Again stand doubtful now ? — 
Ah, that sly pause of witching powers ! 
That seems to say, " To please be ours. 

Be yours to tell us how," 
Their hue was of the golden glow 
That suns of Caudahar bestow, 
O'er which in slight suffusion flows 
A frequent tinge of paly rose ; 
Their limbs were fashion'd fair and free, 
In nature's justest symmetry ; 
And, wreathed with flowers, with odours graced, 
Their raven ringlets reach'd the waiat : 
In eastern pomp, its gilding pale 
The hennah lent each shapely nail, 
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And the dark sumah gave the eye 
More liquid and more lustrous dye. 
The spotless veil of misty lawn, 
In studied disarrangement, drawn 

The form and bosom o'er, 
To wia the eye, or tempt the touch, 
For modesty show'd all too much — 

Too much — yet promis'd more. 

XXXI. 

« Gentle Knight, awhile delay," 
Thus they sung, " thy toilsome way, 
While we pay the duty due 
To our Master and to you. 
Over Avarice, over Fear, 
liove triumphant led thee here ; 
Warrior, list to us, for we 
Are slaves to Love, are frienda to thee. 
Though no treasured gems have we. 
To proffer on the bended knee, 
Though we boast nor arm nor heart. 
For the assagay or dart, 
Swiuns allow each simple girl 
Buby lip and teeth of pearl ; 
Or, if dangers more you prize, 
Flatterers find them in our eyes. 

" Stay, then, gentle Warrior, stay. 
Rest till evening steal on day ; 
Slay, 0, stay ! — in yonder bowers 
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We will braid thy locks with flowers, 
Spi'ead the feast and fill the wine, 
Charm thy ear with sounds divine, 
Weave our dances till delight 
Yield to languor, day to night. 

" Then shall she you most approve, 
SiDg the lays that b«st you love. 
Soft thy mossy couch shall spread, 
Wal«h thy pillow, prop thy head, 
Till the weary night be o'er — 
Gentle Warrior, wouldst thou more? 
Wouldst thou more, fair Warrior, — she 
Is slave to Love and slave to thee." 

0, do not hold it for a crime 
In the hold hero of my rhyme. 

For Stoic look. 

And meet rebuke. 
He lack'd the heart or time ; 
As round the band of sirens trip. 
He kiss'd one damsel's laughing lip,' 
And press'd another's proffer'd hand, 
Spoke to them all in accents bland, 
But broke their magic circle through ; 
" Kind Maids," he said, " adieu, adieu ! 
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My fate, my fortane, forward lies." 
He said, and vaniah'd from their eyes ; 
But, as be dared that darksome way, 
Still heard behind their lovely lay : 
" Fair Flower of Courtesy, depart ! 
Go, where the feelings of the heart 
With the warm pulse in concord move ; 
G(0, where Virtue sanctions Love ! " 

XXXIII, 

Downward De Vaux through darksome ways 

And ruin'd vaults has gone, 
Till issue from their wilder'd maze, 

Or safe retreat, seem'd none, 
And e'en the dismal path he strays 

Grew worse aa he went on, 
For cheerful sun, for living air, 
Foul vapours rise and mine-fires glare. 
Whose fearful light the dangers show'd 
That dogg'd him on that dreadful road. 
Deep pits, and lakes of waters dun, 
They show'd, hut show'd not how to shun. 
These scenes ' of desolate despair, 
These smothering clouds of poison'd air. 
How gladly had De Vaux exchanged. 
Though 'twere to face yon tigers ranged ! 

Nay, soothful bards have said. 
So perilous hia ?tate seem'd now. 
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He wisli'd him under arbour "bough 

With Asia's willing maid. 
When jojfiil sound ! at distance near 
A trumpet flourish'd loud and clear, 
And as it ceased, a loft; lay 
Seem'd thus to chide his lagging way. 

XXX IV. 

" Son of Honour, theme of stoty, 
Think on the reward before ye ! 
Danger, darkness, toil despise ; 
'Tis Ambition bids thee rise. 

" He that would her heights ascend. 
Many a weary step must wend ; 
Hand and foot and knee he tries ; 
Thus Ambition's minions rise. 

" Lag not now, though rough the way, 
Fortune's mood brooks no delay ; 
Grasp the boon that's spread before ye, 
Monarch's power, and Conqueror's glory ! " 

It ceased. Advancing on the sound, 
A sleep flflcent the Wanderer found, 

And then a turret slair: 
Nor climb'd he far its steepy round 

Till fresher blew the air. 
And next a welcome glimpse was given. 
That cheei'd him with the Jight of heaven. 
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At length his toil had won 
A lofty hall with trophies dreas'd, 
Where, as to greet imperial guest, 
Four maidens stood, whose crimson vest 

Was bound with golden zone. 

XXXV. 

Of Europe seem'd the damsels all ; 
The first a nymph of lively Gaul, 
Whose easy step and laughing eye 
Her borrow'd air of awe belie ; 

The next a maid of Spain, 
Dark-eyed, dark-hair'd, sedate, yet bold ; 
White ivory skin and tress of gold, 
Her shy and bashful comrade told 

For daughter of Almaine. 
These maidens bore a royal robe, 
With crown, with sceptre, and with globe, 

Emblems of empery ; 
The fourth a space behind them stood, 
And leant upon a harp, in mood 

Of minstrel ecstasy. 
Of merry England she, in dress 
Like ancient British Druidess 
Her hair an azure fillet bound, 
Her graceful vesture swept the ground, 

And, in her band display'd, 
A crown did that fourth Maiden hold, 
But unadom'd with gems and gold, 

Of glossy laurel made.' . 

J [MS.—" Of laurel leaves was made."] 
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XXXTI. 

At once lo brave De Vaux knelt down 

These foremost Maidens three, 
And proffer'd sceptre, robe, and crown, 

Liegedom and aeignorie, 
O'er many a region wide and fair, 
Destined, they said, for Arthur's heir ; 

But homage would he none ; — ^ 
" Rather," he said, " De Vaux would ride, 
A Warden of the Border-side, 
Iq plate and mail, than, robed in pride, 

A monarch's empire own ; 
Bather, far rather, would he be 
A free-bom knight of England free, 

Than sit on despot's throne." 
So pass'd he on, when that fourth Maid, 

As starting from a trance. 
Upon the harp her finger laid ; 
Her magic touch the chords obey'd. 

Their soul awaked at once ! 



" Quake to your foundations deep, 
Stalely Towers, and Banner'd Keep, 
Bid your vaulted echoes moan, 
As the dreaded step they own. 

" Fiends, that wait on Merlin's spell. 
Hear the foot-fall ! mark it well ! 

1 (MS.—" BnC tLe finn knight paea'd od.' 
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Spread your dusky wings abroad,' 
BouDe ye for your homeward road ! 

"It is Hra, the first who e'er 
Dared the dismal Hall of Fear ; 
Hi3, who hath the snares defied 
Spread by Pleasure, "Wealth, and Pride. 

" Quake to your foundatioos deep, 
Bastion huge, and Turret steep ! * 
Tremble, Keep ! and totter. Tower I 
This is Gyneth's waking hour." 

XXXVII. 

Thus while she sung, the venturous Knight 
Has reach'd a bower, where milder hght ' 

Through crimson curtains fell ; 
Suoh soften'd shade the hill receives, 
Her purple veil when twilight leaves 

Upon ita western swell. 
That bower, the gazer to bewitch. 
Had wondrous store of rare and rich 

As e'er was seen with eye ; 
For there by magic skill, I wis, 
Form of each thing that Hving is 

Was limn'd in proper dye. 
All seera'd to sleep — the timid hare 

1 [MS. — " Spread your pennons all abroad."] 

a [MS. ■• and battled keep."] 

• [MS. " Boften'd light."] 

VOL. VII L 8 
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On form, the atag upon his lair, 
The eagle in her eyrie feir 

Between the earth and sky. 
But what of pictured rich and rare ' 
Could win De Vaus'3 eye-glance, where, 
Deep slumbering in the fatal chair. 

He saw King Arthur's child ! 
Doubt, and anger, and dismay, 
From her brow had pass'd away, 
Forgot was that fell tourney -day, 

For, as she slept, she smiled : 
It seem'd, that the repentant Seer 
Her sleep of many a hundred year 

With gentle dreams beguiled. 

xxxvin. 
That form of maiden loveliness, 

'Twijtt childhood and 'twixt youth, 
That ivory chair, that sylvan dress, 
The arms and ankles bare, express 

Of Lyulph's tale the truth. 
Still upon her garment's hem 
Vanoc's blood made purple gem, 
And the warder of command 
Cumber'd still her sleeping hand ; 
Still her dark locks dishevell'd flow 
From net of pearl o'er breast of snow ; 
And so fair the elumberer seetns. 
That De Vaux impeach'd his dreams, 
1 (MS—" Bnt what of rich or what of rare."] 
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Vapid all and void of might, 
Hiding half her charma from sight. 
Motionless awhile he stands, 
Folds his arms and clasps his hands, 
Trembling in his fitful joy, 
Doubtful how he should destroy 

Long-enduring spell ; 
Doubtful, loo, when slowly rise 
Dark-friDged lids of Gyneth's eyes, 

What these eyes shall telL — 
" St. George ! St. Mary 1 can it be. 
That they will kindly look on me ! " 

XXXIX. 

Gently, lo ! the Warrior kneels, 
Soft that lovely hand he steals. 
Soft to kiss, and soft to claap — 
But the warder leaves her graap ; 

Lightning flashes, rolls the thunder ! 
Gyneth startles from her sleep. 
Totters Tower, and trembles Keep, 

Burst the Castle-walls asunder ! 
Fierce and frequent were the shocks, — 

Melt the mf^ic halls away ; 

But beneath tlieir mystic rocks, 

In the arms of bold De Vaux, 

Safe the princess lay ; 
Safe and free from magic power, 
Blushing like the rose's flower 

Opening to the day ; 
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And round the Champion's brows were bound 
The crown that Druidess had wound, 

Of the green laurel-bay. 
And this was what remain'd of all 
The wealth of each enchanted hall, 

The Garland and the Dame ; 
But where should Warrior seek the meed, 
Due to high worth for daring deed, 

Except from Love and Fame ! 
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Mr Loot, when the Mfud is won, 

The Minstrel's ta^k, tliou know'st, is done ; 

And to require of bard 
That to hia dregs the tale should run, 

Were ordinance too hard. 
Our lovers, briefly be it said, 
Wedded as lovers wont to wed,^ 

When tale or play is o'er; 
Lived long and blest, loved food and true, 
And saw a numerous race renew 

The honours that they bore. 
Know, too, that when a pilgrim strays, 
In morning mist or evening maze, 

Along the mounlaia lone. 
That fairy fortress often mocks 
His gaze upon the castled rocks 

Of the Valley of St. John ; 
But never man since bi'ave De Vaus 
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The charmed portal won. 
'Tis now a vain illusive show, 
That meltB whene'er the sunbeams gloT 

Or the fresh breeze hath blown,' 



But see, my love, where far below 
Our lingering wheels are moving slow, 

The whiles, up-gazing still. 
Our menials eye our steepy way, 
Marvelling, perchance, what whim ean ataj 
Our steps when eve is sinking grey 

On this gigantic hiU. 
So think the vulgar — Life and time 
Ring all their joys in one dull chime 

Of luxury and ease ; 
And, O I beside these simple knaves, 
How many betfer-bom are slaves 

To such coarse joys as these, 
Dead to the nobler sense that glows 
When nature's grander scenes unclose ! 
But, Lucy, we will love them yet. 
The mountain's misty ' coronet. 

The greenwood, and the wold ; 
And love Ihe more, that of their maze 
Adventure high of other days 

By ancient bards is told, 

1 [MS.—" That melts whene'er the breezes blow, 

Or bea.iii» a cloudless aun."] 
"las.-" Sylvan."} 
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Bringing, perchance, like my poor tale, 
Some moral truth in fiction's veil : ' 
Nor love them less, that o'er the hill 
The evening hreeze, as now, comes ehill ; — 

My love shall wrap her warm, 
And, fearless of the slippery way, 
While safe she trips the heathy brae, 

Shall hang on Arthur's arm. 



THE END OF TRIERMAIN.' 

1 IThe MS. h»a not this coaplet.] 

' [" The Bridal of Trietmaic is written in tlie style of Mr. 
Waiter Scott; sod if in magnis vofuuse tut eit, the author, 
whatever may be the merits of his work, has earned the 

the most popnlar iiving poet — and this imitation, not a short 
fragment, in which ail his peculiarities might, with compaia- 
Hvely iiltle difficulty, ba concentrated—but a long and com- 
plete work, with plot, character, and macliinery entirely new 
— and with no manner of resemblance, therefore, to a paro^ 
on any production of the original authorj — this must bo 
iioknowledged an attempt of no timid daring." — Edmburgh 



" The fale of this work must depend on its own merits, (br 
it is not borne up by any of the adventitious circumstances 
that frequently contribute to literary success. Ids ushered 
into the world in the most modest guise; and the author, we 
believe, is entirely anknown. Should it fliil altogether of a 
tavonrable reception, we shall be disposed to abate Bomelhing 
of the indignation which we have occasionally eipressod 
kgainsC the extravagant gaudiness of modern publications. 
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and JroRgine that tbere are readere wbose suffrages are not 
to be obtained by a work without a name. 

" Tba merit of ths Bridal of Triermuii, in our estimation, 
consists in its perfect simplicity, and in interweaving the 
refinement of modem times with the peculiarities of the 
ancient metrical romance, which are in no respect violated. 
In point of interest, the first and second cantos are snperior 
to the third. One event naturally arises out of that which 
precedes it, and the eye is delighted and daziled with a 
series of moving pictures, each of them remarkable for its 
individual splendour, and all contributing more or less directly 
to produce the ultimate result. The third canto is iess pro- 
fuse of incident, and somewhat more monotonoos in its 
effect. This, we conceive, will be the impression on the first 
perusal of the poem. When we have leisure to mark the 
merits of the composition, and to separate them from the 
progress of the events, we are disposed to think that the 
extraordinary beauty of the description will nearly com- 
pensate for the defect we have already noticed. 

" But it is not from the fable that an adequate notion of the 
merits of this singular work can be formed. We have already 
spoken of it as an imitation of Mr. Scott's style of compo- 
sition; and if we are compelled to make the general appro- 
bation more precise and specific, we should say, that if it be 
inferior in vigour to some of his productions, it equals, or 
surpasses them, in elegance and beauty ; that it ie more uni- 
formly tender, and far less infectsd with the unnatural prod- 
igies and coarsenesses of the earlier romancers. In esfimat- 
ing its merits, however, we shonid forget that it is oliered aa 
an imitation. The diolion undoubtedly reminds us of a 
rhythm and cadence we have heard before; but the senti- 
ments, descriptions, and characters, have qualities that are 
native and unborrowed. 

" In his sentiments, the author has avoided the slight de- 
ficiency we ventured to ascribe to his prototype. The pic- 
tures of pare description are perpetnally illuminated with 
refiections that bring out their colouring, and increase theli 
moral effect ; these reflections are suggested by Che scene, 
produced without efiort, and expressed with unaffectad sim- 
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plioity. The descriptions are spirilcd and striking, poaiessiag 
as airiness suited to tbe laytiioiogy and manners of tlie times, 
tbongh restrained by correct taste. Among the characters, 
Bmny of which are such as we expect to find in this depart- 
ment of poetry, it is impossible not to distinguish that of 
Arthur, In which, identifying himself with his original, the 

courteBy and dignity of the roonarcli, and the amiable weak- 
nesses of any ordinarj mortal, and tlius to present to us the 
express lineaments of the flower of chivalry." — Qaarterly 
Bepiem, IBIS. 



" With regard to this poem, we have often heard, fVom what 
may be deemed good authority, a very curious anecdote, which 
we sball give merely as such, without lonching for the truth 
of it. When the article enHtled, ' The Inferno of Altisidora,' 
appeared in tbe Edinburgh Annual Register for IBOe, it will 
be rsmsmbered that the last fragment contained in that sin- 
gular production, is the beginning of the romance of Trier- 
main. Report says, that the fragment tcai not meant to it an 
imitalioa of Scott, but of {bkridge; and thai, for Ibis purpose, 
the author borrowed both the name of the hero and the scene 
from the then unpublished poem of Chriatabelle; and further, 
that BO few had ever seen the manuscript of tliat poem, that 
amongst these few the author of Triermain could not be inia- 
taken. Be that as it may, it ia well known, that on tbe appear- 
ance of thia fragment in the Annual Eegisler, it was nuiver- 
eatly taken for an imitation of Walter Scott, end never once 
of Coleridge. The author perceiving this, and that the poem 
was well received, instantly set about drawing it out into a 
regular and finished work ; for shortly afUr it was announced 
in the papers, and continued to be so for three long yearst 
the author, as may be supposed, having, during that period, 
his hands occaaioaally occupied with heavier metal. In 1813, 
the poem was at last produced, avowedly and manifefitly as 
an imitation of Mr Scott; and it may easily be observed, that 
from the 27th page onward, it becomes much more decidedly 
like the manner of that poet, than it ia in the precsding part 
which was pu Wished in the Register, and which, undoubtedly, 
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' Harpers rauat lull him to his real, 

With tho slow tunes hs loves the best. 

Till sleep sink down upon his breast. 

Like tlie Aew on a summer bill.' 

' It WHS the dawn of an HUtuiDn 6sij ; 
The sun wRS struggling with frasl-log gray. 
That, like a silv«ry crupe, was spread 
Round Skiddaw's dim and distant head,' 



With her look so avreet, and her ejes so fair, 
And her gracernl step, and hsi nngel air, 
And the eagle-piuoie on her dark-browD hair, 
That paas'd from my bower e'en nowV 

' Althongh it fell as tliint and shy 
As bashful maiden's hnlf-forin'd sigh, 
When she thinks her lover near.' 

'And light they fell, as when earth receives, 
In mora of frosl, the witherM leaves, 
That drop when no winds blow.' 

' Or if 'twas but an ajry thing, 
Such as fantastic slumbers bring. 
Framed from the rainbow's varying dyes, 
Or fading tints of western skies.' 

" These, it will be seen, are not eiaotiy Coleridge, but they 
■re precisely such an imitation of Coleridge as, we conceive, 
ftno^er poet of our acquaintance would write: on that ground, 
we are inclined to give some credit to the anecdote here re- 
lated, and from it we leave our readers to guess, as we have 
done, who is the author of the poem." — Blatlcwoo^i jWojo- 
rine; Jpril, 181T. 
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■ — ~—lke Saron of Tnemutm. — P. 20. 

This hrancli of VauK, with ita collateral alliances, 
a now represented by the tamily of Braddyl of Coni»- 
head Priory, in the county palatine of Lancaster; for 
it appears that about the time above mentioned, the 
house of Triermain was united to ita kindred family 
Vaux of Caterlen, and, by marriage with the heiress 
of Delamore and Leybourne, became the representa- 
tive of those ancient and noble lamijies. The male 
line fwling in John de Vaui, about the year 1665, 
his daughter and heiress, Mabel, married Christopher 
Kchmond, Esq. of Highbead Castle, in the county of 
Cumberland, descended from an ancient family of that 
name, Lords of Corby Castle, in the same county, soon 
after the Conquest, and which they alienated about the 
15th of Edward the Second, to Andrea de Harela, 
Eari of Carlisle. Of this family was Sir Thomas de 
Raigemont, (miles auratus,} in the reign of King Ed- 
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ward the First, who appears lo have greatly distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Kaerlaveroe, with Wil- 
liatn, BaroD of Leybourne. In an ancient heraldic 
pwm, now extant, and preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, describing that siege,' his arms are stated to be, 
Or, 2 Bars Gemelles Gules, and a Chief Or, the aame 
borne by his descendants at the present day. The 
Richnioiids removed to their Castle of Highhead in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, when the then repre- 
sentative of the family married Margaret, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Lowther, by the I.ady Dorothy de Clifford, 
only child by a s^ond marriage of Henry Ivord Clif- 
ford, great grandson of John Lord Clifford by Eliza- 
beth Percy, daughter of Henry (surnamed Hotspur) by 
Elizabeth Mortimer, which said Elizabeth was daugh- 
ter of Edward Mortimer, third Earl of Marche, by 
Philippa, sole daughter and heiress of Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence. 

The third in descent from tJie above-mentioned John 
Bichmond, became the representative of the families 
of Vaux, of Triermain, Caterlen, and Torcroasock, 
by his marri^e with Mabel de Vaux, the heiress of 
them. His grandson Henry Richmond died without 
issue, leaving five sisters coheiresses, four of whom 
married ; but Margaret, who married William Gale, 
Esq. of Whitehaven, was the only one who had male 
issue surviving. She had a son, and a daughter mar- 
ried to Henry Curvren of Workington, Esq., who rep- 
resented the county of Cumberland for many years 
in Parliament, and by her had a daughter, married to 



m recently edited by Sir Nicolas Har- 
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John Christian, Esq. (now Curwen.) John, son and 
heir of William Gale, marrieii Sarah, daughter and 
heiress of Christopher Wilson of Bardsea Hall, in the 
county of Lancaster, by Margaret, aunt and coheiress 
of Thomas Braddyl, Es<j. of Braddyl, and Conishead 
Priory, in the same county, and had issue four sons 
and two daughters. 1st, William Wilson, died an in- 
fant; 2d, Wilson, who upon the death of his coasin, 
Thomas Braddyl, without issue, succeeded to his es- 
talfis, and look the name of Braddyl, in pursuance of 
his will, by the King's sign-mannal ; 3d, William, died 
young; and, 4th, Henry BJcbmond, a lieutenant- 
general of the army, rnarried Sarah, daughter of the 
Eev. K. Baldwin ; Margaret married Richard Greaves 
Townley, Esq. of Fulbourne, in the county of Cam- 
bridge, and of Beilfield, in the county of Lancaster ; 
Sarah married to George Eigland of Bigland Hall, in 
the same county. Wilson Braddyl, eldest son of John 
Gale, and grandson of Margaret Richmond, married 
Jane, daughter and heiress of Matthias Gale, Esq. of 
Cat^tl Hall, in the county of Cumberland, by Jane, 
daughter and heiress of the Rer. S. Bennet, D. D.; 
and, as the eldest surviving male branch of the famihes 
above mentioned, he quarters, in addition to bis own, 
their paternal coats in the following order, as appears 
by the records in the College of Anns. 1st, Argent, a fess 
azure, between 3 saltiers of the same, charged with an 
anchor between 2 lions' heads erased, or,— Gale. 2d, 
Or, 2 bars gemelles gules, and a chief or, — Richmond. 
3d, Or, a fess ehequey, or and gules between 9 gerbes 
gules,— Vauji of Caterlen. 4th, Gules, a fess ehequey, 
or and gules between 6 gerbes or, — Vaux of Toreros- 
sock, 5th, Argent, (not vert, as stated by Burn,) a 
bend ehequey, or and gults, for Vaux of Trierman. 
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6th, Gules, a crosa patonce, or, Delamore, 7lh, Gulea, 
6 lions rampant argent, 3, 2, and I, Leyboiime.— Tbia 
more dettuled genealogy of the family of Triermain 
was obligingly sent to the author, by Major Braddyll 
of Conighead Priory. 



END OP APPENDIX TO TRIERMAIN. 
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1816. 

[" Upon another occasion" says Sir Walter, " I sent 
up another of these trifles, which, like schoolboys' kiies, 
served to show how the laind of popular taste was set- 
ting. The manner wag supposed to ie that of a rude 
minstrel, or Scald, in opposition to the ' Bridal of Trier- 
main,' which was designed to belong rather to the Italian 
school. This new fugitive piece viaa called ' Harold the 
Dauntless; ' and lam still astonished at my having com- 
mitted the gross error of selecting the very name tehieh 
Lord Byron hadmade so famous. It encountered rather 
an odd fate. My ingenious friend, Mr James Hogg, 
had published, about the same time, a work called the 
' Poetic Mirror,' containing imitations of the principal 
living poets. There was in it a very good imitation of 
my own style, tvhich bore such a resemblance to ' Harold 
the Dauntless,' that there was no discovering the original 
from the imitation ; and I believe that many who took 
the trouble of thinking upon the subject, were rather of 
opinion that my ingenious friend was the true a>id not 
tile fictitious Simon Pure."— In trod potion to THR 
Lord of the Isles. 1830.] 
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There is a mood of mind we all have known, 
On drowsy eve, or dark and low'ring day, 
When the lired spirits lose their sprightly tone, 
And nought can chase the lingering hours away. 
Dull on our soul falls Fancy's dazzling ray, 
And wisdom holds his steadier torch in vain. 
Obscured the painting seems, mistuned the lay, 
Nor dare we of our listless load complain, 
For who for sympathy may seek that cannot tell 
of pain ? 

The jolly sportsman knows such drearihood. 
When bursts in deluge the autumnal rain. 
Clouding that mom which threats the heath- 
cock's brood ; 
Of aueh, in summer's drought, the anglers plain, 
Whohopethe soft mild southern shower in vain; 
But, more tbau all, the discontented fair. 
Whom father sfern, and sterner aunt, restrain 
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From county-ball, or race occurring rare, 
While all her friends around their vestment* gay 
prepare. 

Ennui ! — or, as our mothers call'd thee, Spleen I 
To thee we owe full many a rare device ; — 
Thine is the sheaf of painted cards, I ween, 
The rolling biliiard-ball, the rattUng dice. 
The turning-lathe for framing gimcrack nice j 
The amateur's blotch'd pallet Uiou mayst cl^m, 
Ketort,aiid air-pump, threatening frogs andmice, 
(Murders disguised by philosophic name,) 
And much of trifling grave, and much of buiom 

Then of the books, (o catch thy drowsy glance 
Compiled, what bard the catalogue may quote ! 
Plays, poems, novels, never read but once ; — 
But not of such the tale fair Edgeworth wrote, 
That bears thy name, and is thine antidote 5 
And not of such the strain my Thomson sung, 
Delicious dreams inspiring by his note, 
What time to Indolence his harp he strung ; — 
Oh ! might my lay be rank'd that happier list 



1 [The dry hnmour, and sort of half Spenseriim cast of 
these, H9 well ns all the other introdnctory stanzas in the 
poem, we think excellent, and scarcely outdone by sny thing 
of the kind we know of; and there are few parts, taken sep- 
arately, that have not something attracOTe to the lover of 
VOL. Till. 9 
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Each halh his refuge whom thy cares assail. 
For me, I love my sludy-fire fo trim, 
And con right vacantly some idle tale, 
Displaying on the couch each listless limb. 
Till on the drowsy page the lights grow dim, 
And doubtful slumber half supplies the theme ; 
While antique shapes of knight and giant grim, 
r>anisel and dwarf, in long procession gleam, 
And the Romancer's tale becomes the Reader's 
dream. 

'Tis thus my malady I well may bear, 
Albeit outstretch'd, like Pope's own Paridel, 
Upon the rack of a too-easy chair ; 
And find, to cheat the time, a powerful spell 
In old romaunts of errantry that tell, 
Or later legends of the Fairy-folk, 
Or Oriental tale of Afrite fell. 
Of Genii, Talisman, and broad-wing'd Roe, 
Though taste may blush and frown, and sober 
reason mock. 

Oft at such season, too, will rhymes unsought 
Arrange themselves in some romantic lay ; 
The which, as things unfitting graver thought, 
Are burnt or blotted on some wiser day. — 

natnra! poetry, — whiWar 
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These few survive — and proudly let me say, 
Court not the critic's smile, nor dread his frown ; 
They well may serve to while an hour away, 
Nor does the volume ask for more renown. 
Than Ennui's yawning smile, what time she drops 
it down. 
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CANTO FIRST, 



List to the valorous deeds that were done 

By Harold the Dauntless, Count Witikind's son ! 

Count Witifciad came of a regal strain, 

And roved with his Norsemen the land and the 

Woe io the realms which he coasted ! for there 
Was shedding of blood, and rending o( hair, 
Rape of maiden, and slaughter of priest. 
Gathering of ravens and wolves to the feast : 
When he hoisl«d his standard black, 
Before him was battle, behind him wrack, 
And he bum'd the churches, that heathen Dane, 
To light his baud lo their barks again. 



On Erin's shores was his outrage known. 
The winds of France had his banners blown ; 
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Litfle was there to plunder, yet still 
Hia pirates Lad foray'd on Scottish hill ; 
But upon merry England's coast 
More frequent he saii'd, for he won the moat- 
So wide and so far his ravage they knew, 
]f a sail but gleam'd white 'gainst the welkin blue, 
Trumpet and bugle to arms did call. 
Burghers hasten'd to man the wall, 
Peaaauls fled inland his fury to 'scape, 
Beaxtons were lighted on headland and cape. 
Bells were toU'd out, and aye as they rung, 
Fearful and faintly the gre_jJirothers sung, 
" Bless us, St. Mary, from flood and from fli-e, 
From famine aad pest, and Count Witikind's 



He liked the wealth of fair England so well. 
That he sought in her bosom as native to dwell. 
He enter'd the Humber in fearful hour, 
And disembark'd with his Danish power. 
Three Earls came against him with all their 

. Two hath he taken, and one hath he slain. 
Count Witikind left the number's rich strand. 
And he wasted and warr'd in NorthumberlaDd. 
But the Saxon King was a sire in age, 
Weak in battle, in council sage ; 
Peace of that heathen leader he sought, 
Gifts he gave, and quiet he bought ; 
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And the Count took upon him the peaceable style 
Of a vassal and liegeman of Britain's broad isle- 



Time win rust lie sharpest sword, 
Time will consume the strongest cord 
That which moulders hemp and steel, 
Mortal arm and nerve must feel. 
Of the Danish band, whom Count Witikind led, 
Many wax'd aged, and many were dead : 
Himself found his armour full weighty to bear. 
Wrinkled his brows grew, and hoary his hair ; 
He lean'd on a staff, when his step went abroad. 
And patient his palfrey, whea steed he bestrode. 
As he grew feebler, his wildness ceased, 
He made himself peace, with prelate and priest; 
Made his peace, and, stooping his head, 
Patiently listed the counsel they said: 
Saint CulUbert's Bishop was holy and grave, 
Wise and good was the counsel he gave. 



" Thou hast murder'd, robb'd, and spoil'd. 
Time it is thy poor soul were assoil'd ; 
Priests did'st thou slay, and churches bum. 
Time it is now lo repentance to turn; 
Fiends hast thou worshipp'd, with fiendish rite. 
Leave now the darkness, and wend into light: 
O, while life and space are gipeo, 
Turn thee yet, and think of Heaven ! " 
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That stern old heathen hia head he raised, 
And on the good prelate he steadfastly gazed ; 
" Give rae broad lands on the Wear and the Tyne, 
My faith I will leave, and I'll cleave unto thine." 



Broad lands he gave him on Tyne and Wear, 
To be held of the church by bridle and apear ; 
Part of Monkwearmouth, of Tynedale part, 
To better his will, and to soften his heart ; 
Count Wiiikind was a joyful man. 
Less for the faith than the lands that he wan. 
The high church of Durham is dress'd for the day, 
The clergy are rank'd in their solemn array ; 
There came the Count, in a bear-skin warm, 
Leanmg on Hilda his concubine's arm. 
Ho kneel'd before Saint Cuthbert's shrine, 
With patience unwonted at rites divine ; 
He abjured the gods of heathen race, 
And he bent his head at the font of grace. 
But such was the grisly old proselyte's look, 
That the priest who baptized him grew pale and 

And the old monks mutter'd beneath their hood, 
" Of a stem so stubborn can never spring good ! " 



Up then arose that grim convertile, 
Homeward he hied him when ended tlie rite ; 
The prelate in honour wiU with him ride. 
And feast in his castle on Tyne's fiur aide. 
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Banners and banderols danc«d in the wind, 
Monks rode before them, and spearmen behind ; 
Onward they paaa'd, till fairly did shine 
Pennon and cross on the bosom of Tyne ; 
And full in front did that fortress lour, 
In darksome strength with its buttress and tower 
At the castle gate was young Harold there, 
Count Wititind's only ofTspring and heir. 



Young Harold was fear'd for Itis hardihood, 

His strength of frame, and his fury of mood. 

Kude he was and wild to behold, 

Wore neither collar nor bracelet of gold. 

Cap of vftir nor rich array, 

Such as should grace that festal day 

His doublet of bull's hide was all unbraced, 

Uncover'd his head, and hi~ sanda) unlaced 

His shaggy black locks on his brow hung low. 

And his eyes glanced through them a "warthy 

glowi 
A Danish club in his hand he bore. 
The spikes were clotted with recent gore ; 
At his back a she-wolf, and her wolf-cubs twain. 
In the dangerous chase that morning slain. 
Rude was the greeting his father he made, 
None (o the Bishop, — while thus he said : — 



" What priest-led hypocrite art thou. 

With thy humbled look and thy monkish brow, 
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Like a shaveling who studies to cheat his vow ? 
Cans't thou he Witikind the Wasl«r knonn, 
Royal Erie's fearless son, 
Haughty Gunhilda's haughtier lord, 
Who won his bride by the axe and sword ; 
From the shrine of St. Peter the chaliee who 

And melted to bracelets for Freya and Thor ; 
With one blow of his gauntlet who burst the 

skull. 
Before Odui's stone, of the Mountain Bull ? 
Then ye worshipp'd with rites that to war-gods 

belong, 
With the deed of the brave, and the blow of the 

strong ; 
And now, in thine age to dotage sunk, 
Wilt thou patter (hy crimes to a shaven monk, — 
Lay down thy mail-shirt for clothing of hair, — 
Fasting and scourge, like a slave, wilt thou bear? 
Or, at best, he admitted in slothful bower 
To batten with priest and with paramour ? 
Oh! out upon thine endless shame! 
Each Scald's high harp shall blast thy fame. 
And thy son will refuse thee a father's name ! " 



Ireful wax'd old Witikind's look. 
His faltering voice with fury shook ; — 
" Hear me, Harold of harden'd heart ! 
Stubborn and wilful ever thou wert 
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Thine outrage insane I command thee to cease, 
Fear my wrath and rem^ at peace i — 
Just is the debt of repentance I've paid, 
Richly the church has a recompense made, 
And the truth of her doctrines I prove with my 

But reckoning to none of my actions I owe. 
And least to my son such accounting will show. 
Why speak I to thee of repentance or truth, 
Who ne'er from thy childhood knew reason or 

ruth? 
■Hence! to the wolf and the bear in her den; 
These are thy mates, and not rational men." 



Grimly smiled Harold, and coldly replied, 

" We must honour our sires, if we fear when 

they, chide. 
For me, I am yet what thy lessons have made, 
I was rocked in a buckler and fed from a blade ; 
An infant, was taught to clasp hands and to shout, 
From the roofs of the tower when the flame had 

In the blood of slain foemen my finger to dip, 
And tinge with its purple my cheek and my lip. — 
'Tia thou know'at not truth, that hast barter'd in 

eld, 
For a price, the brave faith that thine aoceelors 

held. 
When this wolf," — and the carcass he flung on 
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" ShaU awake and give food to her 



The face of his father will Harold review ; 

Till then, aged Heathen, young Christian, adieu I " 



Priest, monk, and prelate, stood aghast, 

As through the pageant the heathen pass'd. 

A cross-bearer out of his saddle he flung. 

Laid his hand on the pommel, and into it sprung. 

Loud was the shriek, and deep the groan, 

When the holy sign on the earth was thrown I 

The fierce old Count unsheathed his brand. 

But the calmer Prelate sfay'd Ills hand. 

" Let him pass free ! — Heaven knows its hour, — 

But he must own repentance's power, 

Pray and weep, and penance bear. 

Ere he hold land by the Tyne and the Wear." 

Thus in scorn and in wrath from his father is 

Young Harold the Dauntless, Count Witikind's 



XIII. 

High was the feasting in Witikind'a hall, 
Revell'd priests, soldiers, and pagans, and all ; 
And e'en the good Bishop was fain to endure 
The scandal, which time and instruction might 

cure: 
It were dangerous, he deem'd, at the first to 

restrEun, 
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In his wine and his wassail, a half-christen'd Dane. 
The mead flow'd around, and the ale was drain'd 

"Wild was the laughter, the song, and the cry ; 

With Kyrie Eleison, came clamorously in 

The war-songs of Danesmen, Norweyan, and 

, Finn, 
Till man after man the coiitontion gave o'er, 
OulsUetch'd on the rushes that strew'd the hall 

And the tempest within, having ceased its wild 

Gave place to the tempest that thunder'd without. 



Apart from the wassail, in turret alone, 

Lay flaxen-hair'd Gunnar, old Ermengarde's son ; 

In the train of Lord Harold that Page waa the 

For Harold in childhood had Ermengarde nursed ; 
And grieved waa young Gunnar his master should 

Unhoused and unfriended, an exile from home. 
He heard the deep thunder, the plashing of rain. 
He saw the red lightning through shot-hole and 

"And oh!" said the Page, "on the shelterless 

Lord Harold is wandering in darkness and coid ! 
What though he was stubborn, and wayward and 
wild, 
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He endured me because I was Ermengarde'B 

child, 
And often from dawn till the set of the snn, 
In the chase, b; his stirrup, unbidden I run ; 
I would I were older, and knighthood could bear, 
I would soon quit the banks of the Tyne and the 

Wear: 
For my mother's command, with her last parting 

breath, 
Bade me follow her nursling in life and to death. 



" It poura and it thunders, it lightens amain. 
As if Lok, the Destroyer, had burst from hia chain j 
Accursed by the church, and expell'd by his sire, 
Nor Christian nor Dane give him shelter or fire, 
And this tempest what mortal may houseless en- 
Unaided, unmautled, he dies on the moor ! 
Whate'er comes of Gunnar, he tarries not here." 
He leapt from his couch and he grasp'd to his 

Sought the hall of the feast. Undisturb'd by his 

The wassailers slept fast as the sleep of the dead : 
" Ungrateful and bestial ! " his anger broke forth, 
"To forget 'raid your goblets the pride of the 

North! 
And you, ye cowl'd priests, who have plenty in 

Must give Gunnar for ransom a palfrey and ore." 
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Then heeding full little of ban or of curse, 
He has seized on the Prior of Jorvaui'a purse : 
Saint Meneholt'S Abbot next morning has miss'd 
His mantle, deep furr'd from the cape to the wrist : 
The Seneschal's keys from his belt he has ta'en, 
(Well drench'd on that eve was old Hildebrand's 

brain.) 
To the stable-yard he made his way, 
And mounted the Bishop's palfrey gay. 
Castle and hamlet behind him has cast. 
And right on his way to the mooriand has pass'd. 
Sore snorted the palfrey, unused to face 
A weather so wild at so rash a pace ; 
So long he snorted, so loud he neigh'd, 
There answer'd a steed that was bound beside, 
And the red flash of lightning show'd there where 

His master, Lord Harold, outstretch'd on the clay. 



ITp he started, and thunder'd out, " Stand ! " 
And nused the club in hia deadly hand. 
The flasen-hair'd Gunnar his purpose told, 
Show'd the palfrey and proffer'd the gold. 
" Back, back, and home, thou simple boy ! 
Thou canst not share my grief or joy ; 
Have I not mark'd thee wail and cry 
When thou hast seen a sparrow die ? 
And canst thou, aa my follower should, 
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Wade ankle-deep through foeman's blood, 

Dai'e mortal and immortal foe, 

The goda above, the fiends below. 

And man on earth, more hateful still. 

The very fountain-head of ill ? 

Desperate of life, and careless of death, 

Lover of bloodshed, and slaughter, and scathe, 

Such must thou be with me to roam, 

And such Ihou canst not be — back, and home! " 

Young Gunnar shook like an aspen bough. 

As he heard the harsh voice and beheld the dark 

And half he repented bis purpose and vow. 
But now to draw back were bootless shame, 
And he loved his master, so urged his claim : 
" Alas ! if my arm and my courage he weak, 
Bear with me awhile for old Ermengarde's sake ; 
Nor deem so lightly of Gunnar's faith, 
As to fear he would break it for peril of dealh. 
Have I not risk'd it to fetch ihee tliis gold, 
This Hurcoat and mantle to fence thee from cold? 
And, did I bear a baser mind. 
What lot remains if I stay behind ? 
The priests' revenge, thy fether's wrath, 
A dungeon, and a shameful death." 

XIX. 
With gentler look Lord Harold eyed 
The Page, then turn'd his head aside; 
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And either a tear did hia eyelash stain, 

Or it caught a drop of the passing rain. 

"Art thou an outcast, then?" quoth he ; 

"The meeier page to follow me." 

Twere bootless to tell what climes they sought, 

VentureiS achieved, and battles fought ; 

How oft with few, how oft alone, 

Fierce Harold's arm the field hath won. 

Men swore his eye, that flash'd so red 

"When each other glance was qoench'd with dread, 

Bore oft a light of deadly flame. 

That ne'er from mortal courage came. 

Those limbs so strong, that mood so stern, 

That loved the couch of heath and fern, 

Afar from hamlet, tower, and town, 

More than to rest on driven down ; 

That stubborn frame, that sullen mood. 

Men deem'd must come of aught but good ; 

And they whisper'd, the great Master Fiend waa 

at one 
With Harold the Dauntless, Count Witikind's son. 



Years after years had gone and fled. 

The good old Prelate hes lapp'd in lead ; 

In the chapel still is shown 

His sculptured form on a marble stone, 

With staff and ring and acapijlaire. 

And folded hands in the act of prayer. 

Saint Cuthbert's mitre is resting now 

On the haughty Sason, bold Aldingar's brow ; 
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The power of his crozier he loved to extend 
O'er whatever would break, or whatever would 

hend; 
And now huth he clothed him in cope and in pall, 
And the Chapter of Durham has met at his call. 
"And hear ye Dot, brethren," the proud Bishop said, 
" That our vassal, the Danish Count Wilikind's 

All his gold and his goods hath he given 
To holy churth for the love of heaven, 
And hath founded a chantry with stipend and 

dole, 
That prle^ts ind that beadsmen may pray for hiq 

Harold his =on is wandering abroad. 

Dreaded by man and abhoir'd by God ( 

Meet it is not, that such should heir 

The lands of the church on the Tyne and the 

Wear, 
And at her pleasure, her hallow'd hands 
May now resume these wealthy lands." 



Answer'd good Eustace,' a canon old, — 
" Harold is tameless, and furious, and bold ; 

1 [" It may be worthy of notice, that In Harold the Dftunt- 
laas there Is a wise and good Eustnce, as in the Monastery, 
find a Prior of Jorvaujc, who is robbed (onfe, stanza xvi J as 
in hanhoe,"— AooLJHUa's LeHerj on (Se Avlhor 0/ Waverky, 
1823, p. 381.] 

VOL. Tilt. lO 
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Ever Benowa blows a uot« of fame, 

And a note of fear, when she sounds his name; 

Much of bloodshed and much of scathe 

Have been their lot who have waked his wrath. 

Leave him these hinds and lordships still, 

Heaven in its hour may change his will ; 

But if refV of gold, and of living bare, 

An evil counsellor is despair." 

More had he said, but the Prelate frown'd, 

And murraur'd his brethren who sale around. 

And with one consent have they given their doom, 

That the church should the lands of Saint Cuth- 

bert resume. 
So will'd the Prelate ; and canon and dean 
Gave to his judgment their loud amen. 
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CANTO SECOND. 



'Tia merry in greenwood, — thus runs the old lay, — 
In the gladsome month of lively May, 
When the wild birds' song on stem and apray 

Invites (o forest bower ; 
Then rears the ash his airy crest, 
Then Bhinea the birch in silver vest, 
And the beech in glistening leaves is drest^ 
And dark between shows the oak's proud breast, 

Like a chieftain's frowning tower; 
Though a thousand branches join their screen, 
Yet the broken sunbeams glance between. 
And tip the leaves with lighter green, 

With brighter tints the flower: 
Dull is the heart that loves not then 
The deep recess of the wild wood glen, 
Where roe and red-deer find sheltering den, 

When the sun is in his power. 
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Less merry, perchance, is the fading leaf 
That follows so soon on the gatber'd sheaf. 

When the greenwood loses the name ; 
Silent is then the forest bound, 
Save the redbreast's note, and the nislling sound 
Of frost-nipt leaves that are dropping round, 
Or the deep-mouth'd cry of the distant hound 

That opens on his game : 
Yet then, too, I love the forest wide. 
Whether the sun in splendour ride. 
And gild its many-colour'd side. 
Or whether the soft and silvery haze. 
In vapoury folda, o'er the landscape strays, 
And half involves the woodland maze, 

Like an early widow's veil, 
Where wimpling tissue from the gaze 
The form half hides, and half betrays, 
Of beauty wan and pale. 



Fair Metelill was a woodlMid maid. 
Her father a rover of greenwood shade- 
By forest statutes undismay'd, 

Who lived by bow and quiver; 
Well known was Wulfstane's archery, 
By merry Tyne both on moor and lea, 
Through wooded Weardale'a glens so free, 
Well beside Stanhope's wildwood tree. 

And well o 
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Yet free though he trespasa'd on woodland game, 
More known and more fear'd was tbe wizard 



Of Jutta of RookLope, IJie Outlaw's dame, 
Fear'd when she frown'd was her eye of flame 

More fear'd when in wrath she laugh 'd ; 
For then, 'twas s^d, more fatal true 
To its dread aim her spell-glance flew. 
Than when from Wulfstane's bended yew 

Sprung forth the grey-goose shaft. 



Yet had this fierce and dreaded pair. 
So Heaven decreed, a daughter fair ; 

None brighter crown'd the bed, 
In Briton's bounds, of peer or prince. 
Nor hath perchance a lovelier since 

In this fair iale been bred, 
And nought of fraud, or ire, or ill, 
Was known to gentle Metelill, — 

A simple maiden she; 
The spells in dimpled smile that lie. 
And a downcast blush, and the darts that fly 
With the sidelong glance of a hazel eye, 

Were her arms and witchery. 
So young, so simple was she yet. 
She scarce could childhood's joys forget, 
And still she loved, in secret set 

Beneath the greenwood tree, 
To plait the rushy coronet, 
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And braid with flowers her locks of jei, 

As when id infancy ; — 
'£|tcouid that heart, bo simple, prove 
"bK early dawn of stealing love : 

Ah ! gentle m^ud, beware ! 
The power who, now so mild a guest, 
Gives dangerous yet delicious zest 
To the calm pleasures of thy breast, 
Will soon, a tyrant o'er the rest, 

Let none his empire share. 



One mom, in kirtle green array'd. 
Deep in the wood the maiden stray'd, 

And, where n fountain sprung, 
She sate her down, unseen, to thread 
The scarlet berry's mimic braid, 

And while the beads she strung. 
Like tie blithe lark, whose carol gay 
Gives a good-morrow to the day, 

So lightsomely she sung. 



" LOBD William was bom in gilded bower, 

The heir of Wilton's lofty tower; 

Yet better loves Lord William now 

To roam beneath wild Rookhope's brow ; 

And WiUiam has lived where ladies fair 

With gawds and jewels deck their hair, 
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Yet better loves the dewdrops atiil 
That pearl (he locks of Metelill. 

" The pious Palmer loves, I wis, 
Saint Cuthbert's haiiow'd beads to kiss; 
But I, though simple girl I be, 
Might have such homage paid to me ; 
For did Lord William see me suit 
This necklace of the bramble's fruit. 
He fain—but must not have his will — 
Would kiss the beads of Melelill. 

" My nurse has told me m^iy a tale, 

How vows of love are weak and frail ; 
My mother says that courtly youth 
By rustic maid means seldom sooth. 
What should they mean ? it cannot be, 
That such a warning's meant for me, 
For nought — oh ! nought of fraud or ill 
Can William mean to Metelill ! " 



Sudden she slops — and starts to feel 
A weighty hand, a glove of steel. 
Upon her shrinking shoulders laid ; 
Fearful she tum'd, and saw, dismay'd, 
A Knight in plate and mail array'd. 
His crest and bearing worn and fray'd 

His surcoat soil'd and riven, 
Form'd like that giant race of yore, 
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Who e long-cont nued cnme o twore 

The ufferance ol Heaven 
Stem accents made b plea ure known 
Though then he uied h ge tlf t tone 

Ma ie he sa d ing forth tl v felee 
blart not — sing on — it pleases me. 



Secured wilhin hia powerful hold. 
To bend her knee, her hands to fold, 

Was all the maiden might; 
And " Oh ! forgive," she faintly said, 
" The terrors of a simple maid. 

If thou art mortal wight I 
But if — of such strange tales are told, — 
Unearthly warrior of the wold. 
Thou oomest to chide mine accents hold. 
My mother, Jutta, knows the spell. 
At noon and midnight pleasing well 

The disembodied ear ; 
Oh ! let her powerful charms atone 
For aught my rashness may have done, 

And cease thy grasp of fear," 
Then laughed the Knight — his laughter's sound 
Half in the hollow helmet drown'd ; 
His barred visor then he raised. 
And steady on the maiden gazed. 
He smooth'd his brows, as best he might, 
To the dread calm of autumn night. 

When sinks the tempest roar ; 
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Yet still the cautious fishers eye 
The clouds, and fear the gloomy sky, 
And haul their barks on shore. 



" Damsel," he said, " be wise and leam 
Matters of weight and deep concern : 

From distant realms I come, 
And, wanderer long, at length have plann'd 
In this my native Northern land 

To seek myself a home. 
Nor that alone — a mate I seek ; 
She must be gentle, soft, and meek, — 

No lordly dame for me ; 
Myself am something rough of mood. 
And feel the fire of royal blood, 
And therefore do not hold it good 

To match in my degree. 
Then, since coy maidens aay my face 
Is harsh, my form devoid of grace. 
For a fair lineage to provide, 
'Tis meet that my selected bride 

In lineaments be fair ; 
'I love thine well — till now I ne'er 
Look'd patient on a face of fear, 
But now that tremulous sob and tear 

Become thy beauty rare. 
One kiss — nay, damsel, coy it not ! — 
And now go seek thy parents' cot, 
And say, a bridegroom soon I come. 
To woo my love, and bear her home." 
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X. 

Home sprung the maid without a pause, 
As leveret 'scaped from greyhound's jaws j 
But still she lock'd, howe'er distreas'd, 
The secret in her hoding hreast; 
Dreading her sire, who oft forbade 
Her steps should stray to distant glade. 
Night came — to her accustom'd nook 
Her distaff aged Jutta took, 
And by the lamp's imperfect glow, 
Rough Wulfstane trimm'd his shafts and bow. 
Sudden and clamorous, from the ground 
Upstarted slutaberiug brach and hound ; 
Loud knocking next the lodge alarms, 
And Wulfstane snatches at his arms. 
When open flew the yielding door. 
And that grim Warrior press'd the floor. 



"AU peace be here — What] none replies 
Dismiss your fears and your surprise. 
'Tis I — that Miud hath told my tale, — 
Or, trembler, did thy courage fiul ? 
It recks not — it is I demand 
Fair Metelill in marriage band ; 
H&rold the Dauntless I, whose name 
Is brave men's boast and caitiff's shame." 
The parents sought each olher'a eyes, 
With awe, resentment, and surprise ; 
Wulfstane, to quarrel prompt, began 
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The Stranger's size tuid thewes to scan ; 
But as he scann'd, his courage sunk, 
And from unequal strife he shrunk. 
Then forth, to blight and blemish, flies 
The harmful curse from Jutta's eyes ; 
Yet, fatal howsoe'er, the spell 
On Harold innocently fell ! 
And disappointment Euid amaze 
Were in the witch's wilder'd gaze. 



But soon the wit of woman woke. 
And to the Warrior mild she spoke : 
" Her child was all too young." — " A toy, 
The refuge of a maiden coy," — 
Again, " A powerful baron's heir 
Claims in her heart an interest fair." — 
" A trifle— -whisper in his ear. 
That Harold b a suitor here ! " — 
Baffled at length she sought delay: 
"Would not the Knight till morning stay? 
Late was the hour — he there might rest 
Till morn, their lodge's honour'd guest." 
Such were her words, — her craft might cas 
Her honour'd guest should sleep his last: 
" No, not to-night — hut soon," he swore, 
" He would return, nor leave them more." 
The threshold then his huge stride crost, 
And soon he was in darkness lost. 
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Appall'd awoile the parents stood, 
Then changed their fear to angry mood, 
And foremost fell their words of ill 
On unresisting Metelili ; 
Was ahe not caution'd and forbid, 
Porewarn'd, implored, accused, and chid, 
And must she stilt to greenwood roam, 
To marshal such misfortune home ? 
" Hence, niioion — to thy chamber hence — 
There prudence learn, and penitence." 
She went — her lonely couch to steep 
In tears which absent lovers weep ; 
Or if she gain'd a troiibled sleep, 
Fierce Harold's suit was still the theme 
And terror of her feverish dream. 



Scarce was she gone, her dame and sire 
Upon each other bent their ire ; 
" A woodsman tbou, and hast a spear, 
And couldst thou such an insult bear ?" 
Sullen he said, " A man contends 
With men, a witch with spriKs and tiend* ; 
Not to mere mortal wight belong 
Yon gloomy brow and frame so strong. 
But thou — is this thy promise fair. 
That your Lord William, wealthy heir 
To Ulrick, Baron of Witton-le-Wear, 
Should Mewlill to altar bear ? 
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Do all the spells thou boasC'st as thine 
Serve but to slay some peasant's kine, 
His grain in aut(inin's slorms to steep, 
Or thorough fog and fen to sweep, 
And hag-ride some poor rustic's sleep ? 
la such mean mischief worth the fame 
Of sorceress and witch's name ? 
Fame, which with all men's wish conspires, 
With thy deserta and my desires. 
To damn thy corpse to penal fires ? 
Out on thee, witch ! aroint ! aroint ! 
What now shall put thy schemes in joint ? 
What save this trusty arrow's point, 
From the dark dingle when it flies. 
And he who meets it gasps and dies." 



Stern she replied, " I will not wage 
War with thy folly or thy rage ; 
But ere the morrow's sun be low, 
Wulfstane of Rookhope, thou shall know, 
If I can venge me on a foe. 
Believe the while, that whatsoe'er 
I spoke, in ire, of bow and spear. 
It is not Harold's destiny 
The death of pilfer'd deer to die. 
But he, and thou, and yon pale moon, 
(That shall be yet more pallid soon. 
Before she sink behind the dell,) 
Thou, she, and Harold too, shall tell 
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What Jutta knows of charm or spell." 
Thus mutlering, to the door she hent 
Her wayward steps, and forth she went 
And left alone the moody sire, 
To cherish or to slake his ire. 



Par faster than belong'd to age 

Has Jutta made her pilgrimage. 

A priest has met her as she pass'd. 

And cross'd himself and stood aghast : 

She traced a hamlet — not a cur 

His throat would ope, his foot would stir ; 

By crouch, by trembling, and by groan, 

They made her hated presence known ! 

But when she trode the sable fell, 

Were wilder sounds her way to tell, — 

For far was heard the fox's yell, 

The black-cock waked and faintly crew, 

Scream'd o'er the moss the scared curlew : 

Where o'er the cataract the oak 

Lay slant, was heard the raven's croak ; 

The mountain-cat, which sought his prey, 

Glared, scream'd, and started from her way. 

Such music cbeer'd her journey lone 

To the deep dell and rocking stone : 

There, with unhallow'd hymn of praise, 

She call'd a God of heathen days. 
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"From thy Pomeranian throne. 
Hewn in rock of living stone. 
Where to thy godhead feithful yet, 
Bend Esthoaian, Finn, and Lett, 
And their swords in vengeance whet, 
Tliat shall make thine altars wet, 
Wet and red for ages more 
With the Christians' hated gore, — 
Hear me! Sovereign of the Rock, 
Hear me I mighty Zernebock. 

" Mightiest of the mighty known. 
Here Ihy wonders have been shown ; 
Hundred tribes in various tongue 
Oft have here thy prases sung ; 
Down that stone with Runic seam'd, 
Hundred victims' blood hath stream'd ! 
Now one woman comes alone, 
And but wets it with her own, 
The last, the feeblest of thy flock,— 
Hear — and be present, Zernebock ! 

" Hark ! he comes ! the night-blast cold 
Wilder sweeps along the wold; 
The cloudless moon grows dark and dim. 
And bristling hair and quaking limb 
Proclaim the Master Demon nigh, — 
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Those who view his form shall die ! 
Lo I I stoop and veil my head ; 
Thou who rideat the tempest dread, 
Shakiog hill and reDding oak — 
Spare me ! spare me ! Zemebock. 

" He cornea Dot yet! Shall cold delay 
Thy votaress at her need repay ? 
Thon — shall I call ihee god or fiend ? — 
Let others on thy mood attend 
With prayer and ritual — Jutta's arms 
Are necromantic words and charms ; 
Mine is the spell, that, ntler'd once, 
Shall wake Thy Master from his trance, 
Shake his red mansion-house of pain. 
And burst his seven-times-twisted chain ! — 
So I com'st thou ere the spell is spoke ? 
I own thy presence, Zemebock." — 

XTIIl. 

" Daughter of dust," the Deep Voice said, 
— Shook while it spoke the vale for dread, 
Rock'd on the base that massive stoae, 
The Evil Deity to own,— 
■' Daughter of dust ! not mine the power 
Thou seek'st on Harold's fatal hour. 
' Twixt heaven and hell there is a strife 
Waged for his soul and for his life, 
And fain would we the combat win, 
And snatch him in his hour of sin. 
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There is a star now rising red, 

Tliat threats him witli an influence dread: 

Women, thine arts of malice whet, 

To use the space before it set. 

Involve him with the church in strife, 

Push on adventurous chance his hfe ; 

Ourself will in the hour of need, 

As hest we may, thy counsels speed." 

So ceased the Voice ; for seven leagues I'omid 

Each hamlet started at the sound ; 

But slept again, as slowly died 

Its thunders on the hill's hrown side. 



'■ And is this all," said Jutta stern, 
" That thou canst teach and I can learn ? 
Hence ! to the land of fog and waste, 
There fittest is thine influence placed, 
Thou poweriess, sluggish Deity ! 
But ne'er shall Brilon bend the knee 
Again before so poor a god." 
She struck the altar with her rod ; 
Slight was the touch, as when at need 
A damsel stirs her tardy steed ; 
But to the blow the stone gave place, 
And, starting from its balanced base, 
Koll'd thundering down the moonlight dell,- 
Reecho'd moorland, rock, and fell ; 
Into the moonlight tarn it dash'd. 
Their shores the sounding surges lash'd, 

VOL. VIII. H 
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And there was ripple, rage, and foam j 
But on that lake, so dark and loae, 
Placid and pale the moonbeam shone 

Aa Jutta hied her home. 
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Gket towers of Durham ! there was once a 

I view'd jour battlemenla with such vague 

As brightens life in ifa first dawning prime j 
Not that e'en then came within fancy's scope 
A vision vain of mitFe, throne, or cope ; 
Yet, gazing on the veaerable hall, 
Her flattering dreams would in perspective ope 
Some reverend room, some prehendary's stall, — 
And thus Hope me deceived as she deceiveth all.' 

' [In this slania oocnra one of many touches by which, 
in the introductory pasRages of Harold tlie DauntJeas, ae of 
Triermain, Sir Walter Scott betrftys his half-purpose of 
identifying the author witli Ilia friend William Erskine. That 
geatieman, the son of an Episcopalias clergyman, a Blanch 
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Well yet I love thy mix'd and massive pile^ 
Half church of God, half castle 'gainst the 

And long to roam these venerable aisles, 
With records stored of deeds long since forgot; 
There might I share my Surtees' ^ happier 

lot, 
Who leaves at will his patrimonial field 
To ransack every crypt and hallow'd spot, 
And from oblivion rend the spoils they yield, 
Restoring priestly chant and clang of knightly 

shield. 

Vain is the wish — since other cares di^mand 
Each vacant honr, and in another clime ; 
But still that northern harp invites my hand, 
Which tells the wonder of thine earlier time ; 
And &in its numbers would I now command 
To paint the beauties of that dawning fair, 
When Harold, gazing froiji its lofty stand 
Upon the western heights of Beaurepaire, 
Saw Saxon Eadmer's towers begirt by winding 

chnrcaman, and n man of the genfJest habits, if he did not 
In early life design to follow the paternal profession, might 
eaeily be supposed to have nonriehed snch an intention — one 
which no one could ever have dreamt of ascribing at nny 
period of his days to Sir W^ter Scott himSelf.] 

1 [Robert Surtees of Mainaforth, Esq., F. S. A., aathor of 
"The History and Antiquities of the County Palatine of 
Durham." 8 vols, folio, 1S16-20-23.] 
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II. 

Fair on the half-seen streams the sunbeams 

danced, 
Betraying it beneath the woodland bank, 
And fair between the Gothic turrets glanced 
Broad lights, and shadows fell on front and 

flank, 
Where tower and buttress rose in martial rank, 
And girdled in the massive donjon Keep, 
And from their circuit peal'd o'er bush and 

The matin bell with summons long and deep, 
And echo answer'd still with long-resounding 
sweep. 



The morning mists rose from the ground, 
Each merry bird awaken'd round, 

As if in revelry ; 
Afar the bugles' clanging sound 
Call'd to the chase the lagging hound ; 

The gale breathed soft and free, 
And seem'd to linger on its way 
To cateli fresh odours from the spray, 
And waved it in its wantio play 

So light and gamesomely 
The scenes which mommg beams reveal, 
Its sounds to hear its gale'* to fee! 
In all Iheir fragrance round him steal. 
It melted Harold s heart ot steel, 
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And, hardly wotting why, 

He doff'd hia helmet's gloomy pride, 

And hung it on a tree beside, 

Laid mace and falchion by, 
And on the greensward sate him down, 
And from hia dark habitual frown 

Kelax'd his rugged brow — 
Whoeyer hath the doubtful task 
From that stern Dane a boon to ask. 

Were wise to ask it now. 



His place beside young Gunnar took, 
And mark'd his master's softening took, 
And in his eye's dark mirror spied 
The gloom of stormy thoughts subside. 
And cautious watch'd the fittest tide 

To speak a warning word. 
So when the torrent's billows shrink, 
The timid pilgrim on the brink 
Waits long (o see them wave and sink. 

Ere he dare brave the ford, 
And often, after doubtful pause, 
His st«p advances or withdraws: 
Feaiful to move the slumbering ire 
Of his stern lord, thus stood the squire, 

Till Harold raised his eye, 
That glanced as when athwart the shroud 
Of the dispersing tempest-cloud 

The bursting sunbeams fly. 
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"Arouse thee, son of Ermengarde, 
Offspring of prophetess and bard ! 
Take harp, and greet this lovely prime 
With some high strain of Runic rhyme, 
Strong, deep, and powerful ! Peal it round 
Like that loud bell's sonorous sound, 
Yet wild by fits, as when the lay 
Of bird and bugle hail the day. 
Such was my grandsire Erick's sport, 
When dawn gleam'd on his martial court. 
Heymar the Scald, with hai-p's high sound, 
Summon'd the chiefe who slept around ; 
Couch'd on the spoils of wolf and bear, 
They roused like lions from their lair, 
Then rush'd in emulation forth 
To enhance the glories of the north. — 
Proud Erick, mightiest of thy race, 
Where is thy shadowy resting-place ? 
In wild Valhalla hast thou quaff'd 
From foeman's skull metheglin draught, 
Or wander'st where thy cairn was piled 
To frown o'er oceans wide and wild ? 
Or have the milder Christians given 
Thy refuge in their peaceful heaven ? 
Where'er thou art, to thee are known 
Our toils endured, 'our trophies won. 
Our wars, our wanderings, and our woes." 
He ceased, and Gunnar's song arose. 
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" Hawk and osprey sci'eam'd for joy 
O'er the beetling cliffs of Hoy, 
Crimson foam the beach o'erspread, 
The heath was dyed with darker red, 
"When o'er Eriek, Ingoar's son, 
Dane and Northman piled the atone ; 
Singing wild tiie war-song stem, 
' Rest thee, Dweller of the Caim ! ' 

" Where eddying currents foam and boil 
By Bersa's hurgh and Gnemsay's isle, 



These 


aman sees a martial form 


Half-m 


lingled with the mist and storm. 


In anx 


ious awe he bears away 


To mo. 


Jr his bark in Sti-omna's bay. 


Andm 


urmurs from the bounding stem, 



' R«st thee, Dweller of the Cairn I ' 

"What cares disturb the mighty dead? 
Each honour'd riie was duly paid ; 
No daring hand thy helm unlaced, 
Thy sword, thy shield, were near thee placed, 
Thy flinty couch no tear profaned, 
Without, with hostile blood was slain'd ; 
Within, 'twas lined with moss and fern, — 
Then rest thee, Dweller of the Cairn ! — 
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" He maj not rest : from realms afar 
Comes voice of battle and of war, 
Of conquest wrought with bloody hand 
On Carmel's cliffs and Jordan's strand, 
When Odin's warlike son could daunt 
The turban'd race of Termagaunl."- — — 



"Peace," said the Knight, " the noble Scald 

Our warlike father's deeds recall'd, 

But never strove to soothe the son 

With tales of what himself had done. 

At Odin's board the bard siis high 

Whose harp ne'er stoop'd to flattery ; 

But highest he whose daring lay 

Haih dared unwelcome truths to say." 

With doubtful smile young Gunnar eyed 

His master's looks, and nought replied — 

But well that smile his master led 

To construe what he left unsaid. 

" Is it to me, thou timid youth. 

Thou fear'st lo speak unwelcome truth ? 

My soul no more thy censure grieves 

Than frosts rob laurele of their leaves. 

Say on — and yet — beware the rude 

And wild distemper of my blood ; 

Loath were I that mine ire should wi'ong 

The youth that bore my shield so long. 

And who, in service constant still. 

Though we^ in frame, art strong in wiU."— 
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" Oh I " qiiotJi the page, " even there 
My counsel — there ray warning tends — 
Oft seems as of ray roaslfir's breast 
Some demon were the sudden guest ; 
Then at the flret misconstrued word 
His tiand is on the mace and sword, 
From her firm seat his wisdom driven, 
His life to countless dangers given. — 
O ! would that Gunnar could suffice 
To be the fiend's last sacrifice, 
So tliat, when glutted with my gore, 
He fled and teropted thee no more ! " 



Then waved his hand, and shook his head 
The impatient Dane, while thus he said : 
" Profane not, youth — it is not thine 
To judge the spirit of our line — 
The bold Eerserkar'a rage divine, 
Through whose inspiring, deeds are wrought 
Past human strength and human thought. 
"When full upon his gloomy soul 
The champion feels the influence roll, 
He swims the lake, he leaps the wall — 
Heeds not the depth, nor plumbs the fall — 
Unshielded, mail-less, on he goes 
Singly against a host of foes ; 
Their spears he holds like withered reeds. 
Their mail Uke maiden's silken weeds ; 
One 'gainst a hundred will he strive, 
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Take counfless wounds, and yet survive. 
Then rush the eagles to his cry 
Of slaughter and of victory, — 
And blood he quaffs like Odin's bowl, 
Deep drinks his sword, — deep drinks his soul ; 
And all that meet him in hia ire 
He gives to ruin, rout, and fire, 
Then, Uke gorged lion, seeks some den. 
And couches till he's man agen, — 
Thou know'st the signs of look and limb, 
"When 'gins that rage to overbrim — 
Thou know'st when I am moved, and why ; 
And when thou seest me roll mine eye. 
Set my teeth thus, and stamp my foot, 
Regard thy safety and be mute ; 
But else speak boldly out whate'er 
Is fitting that a knight should hear. 
I love thee, youth. Thy lay has power 
Upon my dark and sullen hour ; — 
So Christian monks are wont to say 
Demons of old were charm'd away ; 
Then fear not I will rashly deem 
, El of thy speech, whate'er the theme." 



As down some strait in doubt and dread 
The watchful pilot drops the lead, 
And, cautious in the midst to steer, 
The shoaling channel sounds with fear ; 
So, lest on dangerous ground he swerved, 
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The Page his master's brow observed, 
Pausing at intervals to fling 
His hand on the melodious string, 
And to his moody breast apply 
The soothing charm of harmony, 
While hinted half, and lialf exprest, 
This warning song eonvey'd the rest. 



1. 
" III fares the bark with taekle riven, 
And ill when on the breakers driven, — 
HI when the storm-sprite shrieks in air, 
And the scared mermaid tears her hair ; 
But worse when on her helm the hand 
Of some false traitor holds command. 



" 111 fares the fainting Palmer, placed 
'Mid Hebron's rocks or Eana's waste, — 
111 when the scorching sun is high, 
And the expected font is dry, — 
Worse when his guide o'er sand and heatli, 
The barbarous Copt has plann'd his death. 



" HI fares the Knight with buckler cleft. 
And ill when of his helm bereft, — 
HI when his ateed to earth is fiung, 
Or from his grasp his falchion wrung ; 
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But worse, if instant I'uin token, 
When he lists rede by woman spoken."- 



" How now, fond boy ? — Canst tLou thick ill 
Said Harold, "of fair MeleliU?"— 
" She may be fair," the Page replied, 

Ab through the sirings he ranged,— 
" She may be fair; but yet," — he cried, 

And then the strain he changed, — 



" She may be fair," he sang, "but yet 

Far fairer have I seen 
Than she, for all her locks of jel. 

And eyes so dark and sheen. 
Were I a Danish knight in arms. 

As one day I may be, 
My heart should own no foreign charms,— 

A Danish maid for me. 



" I love my father's northern land. 
Where the dark pine-trees grow. 

And the bold Baltic's echoing strand 
Looks o'er each grassy oe.' 

I love to mark the lingering sun. 
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From Denmark loath to go, 
And leaving on the billows brjglit, 
To cheer the short-lived summer night, 

A path of ruddy glow. 



"But most tlie northern maid I love, 

With breast like Denmark's snow. 
And form as fair as Denmai-k's pine, 
Who loves with purple iiealh to twine 

Her locks of sunny glow ; 
And sweetly blend that shade of gold 

With the cheek's rosy hue, 
And Faith might for her mirror hold 

That eye of matchless blue. 

4. 
" 'Tis hers the manly sports to love 

That southern maidens fear, 
To bend the bow by sti-eam and grove, 

And lift the hunter's spear. 
She can her chosen champion's flight 

With eye undazzled see, 
Clasp him viclorious from the strife. 
Or on his corpse yield up her life, — 

A Danish maid for me ! " 



Then smiled the Dane — " Thon canst so well 
The virtues of our maidens tell. 
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Half could I wish ray choice had been 
Blue eyes and hair of golden sheen, 
And lofty bouI ; — ^yet wliat of ill 
Hast thou to charge on Melelill ? " — 
" Nothing on her," ' yonng Gunnar swd, 
" But her base sire's ignoble trade. 
Her mother, too — the general fame 
Hath given to Jutta evil name, 
And in her grey eye is a flame 
Art cannot hide, nor fear can lame. — 
That sordid woodman's peasant cot 
Twice have thiae honour'd footsteps sougl 
And twice retum'd with such ill rede 
As sent thee on some desperate deed." — 



" Thou errest ; Jutta wisely said, 

He that comes suitor to a maid, 

Ere Sinfc'd in marriage should provide, 

Lands and a dwelling for his bride — 

My father's by tie Tyne and Wear 

I have reclamed." — " 0, all too dear. 

And all too dangerous the prize. 

E'en were it won," young Gunnar cries ; 

" And then this Jutta's fresh device. 

That thou shouldst seek, a heathen Dane, 

From Durham's priests a boon to gain, 
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When tliou hast left their vassals slain 

In their own halls ! " — Flash'd Harold's eye, 

Thunder'd his voice — " False Page, you he ! 

The castle, hall and tower, is mine, 

Built by old Witikind on Tyne. 

The wild-cat will defend his den, 

Fights for her neat the timid wren ; 

And think'st thou I'll forego my right 

For dread of monk or monkish knight? — 

Up and away, that deepening bell 

Doth of the Bishop's conclave tell. 

Thither will I, in manner due. 

As Jutta bade, my claim U> sue ; 

And, if to right me they are loath, 

Then woe to church and chapter both ! " 

Now shift the scene, and let the curtain fa!!, 

And our next entry be St. Cuthbert's halL 
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FoLL many a bard hath sung the solemn gloom 
Of the long Gothic aisle and atone-ribb'd roof, 
O'er-canopying shriae, and gorgeous tomb, 
Carved screen, and altar glimmering far aloof, 
And blending with the shade — a matchless 

Of high devotion, which hath now wax'd cold ; ^ 
Yet legends say, that Luxury's brute hoof 
Intruded oft within auch sacred fold, 

1 [" A3] ia huah'd, aiid BtiU as death— 'tia dreadful I 
How reverend is tbe face of this tall pila, 
Whoaa imoiBnt pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its aroh'd and ponderous roof, 
By ilaown weight made steadfast aad immovable, 
Lookiug lianquillityl It strikes ao awe 
And terror on mj- aching sight. The tombs 
TOL. VIII. 12 
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Like step of Bel's false prieaf, track'd in his fane 
of old.' 
Well pleased am I, howe'er, tbat when the route 
Of our rude neighbours whilome deign'd to 

Uncall'd, and eke unwelcome, to sweep out 
And cleanse our chancel from the rags of Rome, 
They spoke not on our ancient fane the doom 
To which their bigot zeal gave o'er their own, 
But spared the martyr'd saint and storied tomb. 
Though papal miracles had graced the stone, 
And though the aisles still loved the organ's swell- 
ing tone. 

And deem not, though 'tis now my part to paint 
A prelate sway'd by love of power and gold, 
That all who wore the mitre of our Saint 
Like to ambitious Aldingar 1 hold ; 
Since both in modem times and days of old 
It sate on those whose virtues might alone 
Their predecessora' frailties trebly told : 
Matthew and Morton we as such may own — 
And such (if fame speak truth) the honour'd Bar- 

And monuniantHl caves of death look cold, 
And slioot a chilliiess to my trembling heart." 



See also Joanna Bttillie's"De Montfort," Acts IV. and V.] 
i[SeB,in the Apocryphal Books, "The History of Bel and 

the Dragon."] 
' [Saa, for the lives of Biahop Matthew and Bishop Morton, 
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But DOW to earlier and to ruder times, 

As subject meet, I tune my rugged rhymes, 

Telling how fairly the chapter was met, 

And rood and books in seemly order set ; 

Huge brass-clasp'd Yolumea, which the hand 

Of studious priest but rarely scann'd, 

Now on fair carved desk display'd, 

'Twas theirs the solemn scene to aid. 

O'erhead with many a scutcheon graced, 

And quaint devices interlaced, 

A labyrinth of crossing rows, 

The roof in lessening arches shows ; 

Beneath its shade placed proud and high, 

With footstool and with canopy, 

Sate Aidingar, and prelate ne'er 

More haughty graced Saint Cuthbert's chwr; 

Canons and deacons were placed below, 

In due degree and lengthen'd row. 

Unmoved and silent each sat there, 

Like image in his oaken chair ; 

Nor head, nor hand, nor foot they atirr'd, 

Bor lock of hair, nor tress of beard ; 

And of their eyes severe alone 

The twinkle show'd they were not alone. 



■e alluded to, Mr. Surises's History of tlie Bishopric of Dtir- 
n: the Tenerable Sliul* BairmgWn, their hoooored Buo- 
sor, ever a kind friend of Sir Walter Scott, died in 1826.] 
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The Pre!at« was to speech address'd, 
Each head sunk revei-ent on each breast j 
But ere his voice was heard — without 
Arose a wild tumultuous shout, 
Offspring of wonder mix'd with fear, 
Such as in crowded streets we hear 
Hailing the flames, that, bursting out. 
Attract yet scare the rabble rout. 
Ere it had ceased, a giant hand 
Shook oaken door and iron band, 
Till oak and iron both gave way, 
Clash'd the long bolts, the hinges bray, 
And, ere upon angel or saint they can call, 
Stands Harold the Dauntless in midst of the hall. 



" Now save ye, my masters, both rocket and rood, 
From Bishop with mitre to Deacon with hood ! 
For here stands Count Harold, old Witikind's son, 
Come to sue for the lands which his t 



The Prelate look'd round him with sore troubled 

eye, 
Unwilling to grant, yet afraid to deny ; 
While each Canon and Deacon who heard the 

Dane speak, 
To be safely at home would have fasted a week : — 
Then Aldingar roused him, and answer'd again, 
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"Thou suest for a boon which thou canst not 

obtain; 
The church hath no fieft for an unchristen'd Dane. 
Thy father was wise, and his treasure hath given. 
That the priests of a chatitry might hymn him to 

heaven ; 
And the fiefs which whilome he poasess'd as his 

due, 
Have lapsed to the ctiurch, and been granted anew 
To Anthony Conyers and Alberic Vere, 
For the service St. Cuthbert's bless'd banner to 

When the bands of tlie North come to foray Ihe 

Wear; 
Then disturb not our conclave with wrangling or 

blame, 
But in peace and in patience pass hence as ye 



Loud laugh'd the stem Pagan, — "They're free 

from the care 
Of fief and of service, both Conyers and Vere, — 
Six feet of your chance! is all they will need, 
A buckler of stone and a corslet of lead. — 
Ho, Gunnar ! — the tokens ! " — and, sever'd anew, 
A head and a hand on the altar he threw. 
Then shudder'd with terror both Canon and Monk, 
They knew Ihe glazed eye and the countenance 

shrunk, 
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And of Anthony Conyers the half-grizzled hair, 
And the scar on the hand of Sir Alberic Vere. 
There vas not a churchman or priest that was 

there, 
But grew pale at the sight, and betook him to 

prayer. 



Count Haroid laugh'd at their looks of fear : 

" Was this the hand should your banner bear? 

Was that the head should wear the casque 

In battle at the church's task ? 

Was it to such you gave the place 

Of Harold with the heavy mace? 

Find me between the Wear and Tjne 

A knight will wield tJiis club of mine, — 

Give him my tiefs, and I will say 

There's wit beneath the cowl of gray." 

He raised it, rough with many a stain, 

Caught from cmsh'd skull and spouting brain ; 

He wheel'd it that it shrilly sung, 

And the aisles echoed as it swung, 

Then dash'd it down with sheer descent. 

And split King Osric'a monument. — 

"How like ye this music? How trow ye the 

That can wield such a mace may be reft of its 

land? 
No answer? — I spare ye a spaeo to ^ree, 
And Saint Cuthbert inspire you, a saint if he be. 
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Ten strides through your chancel, ten strokes on 
your bell, 

And again I am with you— grave lathers, fare- 
well." 



He turn'd from their presence, he clash'd the oak 

And the clang of his stride died away on the 

floor; 
And his head from his bosom the Prelate iiprears 
With a ghost-seer's look when the ghost daappears. 
" Ye Priests of Saint Cuthbert, now give me your 

For never of counsel had Bishop more need ! 
Were the arch-flend incarnate in flesh and in bone, 
The language, the look, and the laugh, were his 

In the bounds of Saint Cuthbert there is not a 

knight 
Dare confront in our quarrel yon goblin in fight ; 
Then rede me aright (o hia claim to reply, 
'Tis unlawful to grant, and 'tis death io deny." 



On ven'son and malmsie that morning had fed 
The Cellarer Vinsauf— -'twas thus that he said ; 
" Delay till to-morrow the Chapter's reply ; 
Let the feast be spread fair, and the wine h 
pour'd high : 
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If he's mortal he drinks, — if he drinks, he is 

Hia bracelets of iron, — his bed in our towers." 

Tbis man had a laughing eye, 

Trust not, friends, when such you spy ; 

A beaker's depth he well could drain, 

Revel, sport, and jest amain — 

The haunch of the deer and the grape's bright dye 

Never bard loved them better than I ; 

But sooner than Vinsauf fill'd me my wine, 

Pass'd me his jest, and laugh'd at mine, 

Though the buck were of Bearpark, of Bordeaux 

the vine, 
With the dullest hermit I'd i-ather dine 
On an oaken cake and a draught of the Tyne. 



Walwayn the Leech spoke next — he knew 
Each plant tbat love^ the sun and dew. 
But special those whose juice can gain 
Dominion o'er the blood and brain ; 
The peasant who saw him by pale moonbeam 
Gathering such herbs by bank and strewn, 
Deem'd his thin form and soundless tread 
Were those of wanderer from the dead. — 
" Vinsauf, thy wine," he said, " hath power. 
Our gyves are heavy, strong our tower ; 
Yet three drops from this flask of mine, 
More strong than dungeons, gyves, or wine, 
Shall give him prison tindei' ground 
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More dark, more narrow, more profound. 

Short rede, good rede, let Harold have — 

A dog's death and a heathen's grave." 

I have lain on a sick man's bed, 

Watching for hours for the leech's tread, 

As if I deem'd that his presence alone 

Were of power to bid my pain begone ; 

I have listed his words of comfort ^ven, 

As if fo oracles from heaven ; 

I have counted his steps from my chamber 

And bless'd them when they were heard no 

But sooner than Walwayn my sick couch should 

nigh, 
My choice were by leech-craft unaided to die. 



" Such service done in fervent zeal 
The Church may pardon and conceal," 
The doubtful Prelate said, " but ne'er 
The counsel ere the act should hear. — 
Anselm of Jarrow, advise us now, 
The stamp of wisdom is on thy brow ; 
Thy days, thy nights, in cloister pent, 
Are still to mystic learning lent ; — 
Anselm of Jarrow, in thee is my hope. 
Thou well mayst give counsel to Prelate < 
Pope." 
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Answei^d the Prior — " 'Tia wisdom's use 

Still to delay what we dare not refuse ; 

Ere gi^anting the boon he comes hither to ask, 

Shape for the giant gigantic task ; 

Let ne see how a step so sounding can tread 

In paths of darkness, danger, and dread ; 

He may not, he will not, impugn our decree, 

That calls but for proof of his chivalry ; 

And were Guylo return, or Sir Bevis the Strong, 

Our wilds have adventure might cumber them 

long— 
The Castle of Seven Shields " " Kind Anselm, 

no more 1 
The step of the Pagan approaches the door." 
The churchmen were hush'd, — In his mantle of 

With hia mace on his shoulder, Count Harold 

strode in. 
There was foam on his lips, there was fire in his 

For, chafed by attendance, hia fury was nigh. 
" Ho ! Bishop," he said, " dost thou grant me my 

claim? 
Or must I assert it by falchion and flame ? " — 



"On liy suit, gallant Harold," the Bishop replied 
In accents which trembled, " we may not decide, 
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Until pi-oof of youv strength and your valour we 

'Tis not that we doubt them, hut such is the 

" And would you, Sir Prelate, have Harold make 

For the cowls and the shaveUnga that herd in thy 

Say what shall he do ? — From the shrine shall he 

The lead bier of thj patron, and heave it in air, 
And through the long chancel make Cuthbert take 

With the speed of a bullet dismiss'd fixnn the 

" Nay, spare such probation," the Cellarer said, 
" From the mouth of our minstrels thy task shall 

be read. 
While the wine sparkles high in (he goblet of gold, 
And the revel is loudest, thy task shall be told ; 
And thyself, gallant Harold, shall, hearing it, tell 
That the Bishop, his cowls, and his shavelings, 

meant well." 



Loud revell'd the guests, and the goblets loud rang, 
But louder the minstrel, Hugh Meneville, sang ; 
And Harold, the hurry and pride of whose soul, 
E'en when verging to fury, own'd music's conli^l, 
Still bent on the harper his broad sable eye. 
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And often untasfed the goblet passed by ; 
Than wine, tfr than wassail, to him was more dear 
The minstrel's high tale of enchantment to hear; 
And the Bishop that day might of Vinsauf com- 

plain 
That his art had but wasted his wine-easks in 

vain. 



The Druid Urien had daughters seven, 
Their skill could call the moon from heaven ; 
So fair their forms and so high their fame, 
That seven proud kings for their suitors came. 

King Mador and Ehys came from Powis and 

Wales, 
Unshorn was their hmr, and unpruned were their 

From Strath-Clwyde was Ewain, and Ewain was 

And the red-bearded Donald from Galloway came. 

T^t, King of Lodon, was hunchback'd from youth ; 
Danmail of Cumbria had never a tooth ; 
But Adolf of Bambrough, Northumberland's heir, 
Was gay and was gallant, was young and was fair. 
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There was strife 'mongst the sisters, for each one 

would have 
For husband King Adolf, the gallant and brave i 
And enyy bred hate, and hate urged them io 

blowi 
When the firm eartli was eleft, and the Arch- 
He s>wore to the miidens their wish to fulfil — 
They swore to the foe they would work by bia 

will 
A -ipindle lud diataff to each hath he given, 
"Now hearken my spell," said the Outcast of 

heaven 

" Ye shall ply these spindles at midnight hour, 

And for e* ery ipindle shall rise a tower, 

^V}^e^e the right shall be feeble, the wrong shall 

have power, 
And there shall ye dwell with your paramour," 

Beneath the pale moonlight they sate on the wold, 
And the rhymes which they chanted must never 

be told ; 
And as the black wool from the dislaff they sped. 
With blood from their bosom they moislen'd the 

thread. 

As light danced ike spindles beneath the cold 
The castle arose like the birth of a dream— 
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The seven towers ascended like mist from the 

ground, 
Seven portals defend them, seven ditches sur- 

Within that dread castle seven monarcLs were 

But six of the seven ere the morning lay dead; 
With their ejes all on fire, and their da^ers aJl 

red, 
Seven damsels surround the Northumbrian's bed. 

" Six kingly bridegrooms to death we have done, 
Six gallant kingdoms King Adolf hath won. 
Six lovely brides all his pleasnre to do, 
Or the bed of the seventh shall be husbandlesa 



Well chanced it that Adolf the night when he 

Had confess'd and had sain'd him ere boune to his 

bed; 
He sprung from the couch and his broadsword he 

drew. 
And there the seven daughters of Urien he slew. 

The gate of the castle he bolted and seal'd. 
And hung o'er each arch-slone a crown and a 
shield ; 
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To the eells of St. Dunstan then wended his way, 
And died in his cloister an anchorite gray. 

Seven monarchs' wealth in that castle liea stow'd, 
The foul fiends brood o'er them like raven and 

toad. 
Whoever shall guesten these chambers within. 
From curfew til! matins, that treasure shall win. 

But manhood grows fmnt as the world waxea 

old! 
There lives not in Britain a champion so bold. 
So dauntless of heart, and so prudent of brain. 
As to dare the adventure that treasure to gain. 

The waste ridge of Cheviot shall wave with the 

Before the rude Scots shall Northumberland fly, 
And the flint cliffs of Bambro' shall melt in the 

Before that adventure be peril'd and won.' 



' Ware the blood of all mv anceatora in rayvains, I 
would have peril'd it in this qnarrel.' 

Waverlt;/. 
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"And is this my probation?" wild Harold he 

saitJ, 
" Wilhin a lone castle to press a lone bed ? — 
Grood even, ray Lord Bishop, Saint Cuthhert to 

borrow, 
The Caatle of Seven Sliieida r 



&c. Sm;." — Ado/phta's LeMen on Ike Author of Waw,: 
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Denmark's sage courtier to her princely youth, 
GrHiiting his cloud an ouzel or a whale,' 
Spoke, though unwittingly, a partial truth ; 
For Fantasy embroiders Nature's veil. 
The tints of ruddy eve, or dawning pale, 
Of the swart thunder-cloud, or silver haze, 
Are but the groundwork of the rich detail 
Which Fantasy with pencil wild portrays. 
Blending what seems and is, in the wrapt muser's 



1 [" Hamlet. Do yon see yonder olond, that's ^moet ii 

abape of H camel ? 
PoieniBs, By the muse, and 'tis like a aamcl, indeed. 
flam. MetUinks, it is like a weasel. 
PoL It is back'd like a weasel, 
ffam. OMikeawhale? 

Siimlel.] 
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Nor are the stubborn forma of earth and stone 
Less to the Sorceress's empire given ; 
For not with unsubitantial hues atone, 
Caught from the \a17ing surge, or vaeant 

heai en, 
From bur-ting sunbeam, or from flashing levin. 
She limns her pictures : on the earth, as air, 
Arise her castles, and her car is driven ; 
And never gazed the eye on scene so fair, 
But of its boasted charms gave Fancy half the 

share. 



Up a wild pass went Harold, bent to prove, 
Hugh Meneville, the adventure of thy lay ; 
Gunnar pursued his steps in faith and love. 
Ever companion of his master's way. 
Midward their path, a rock of granite gray 
From the adjoining cliff had made descent, — 
A barren mass — yet with her drooping spray 
Had a young birch-tree crown'd its battlement, 
Twisting her fibrous roots through cranny, flaw, 
and rent. 

This rock and tree could Gunnar's thought en- 
gage 
Till Fancy brought the tear-drop to his eye. 
And at his master ask'd the timid Page, 
" What is the emblem that a bard shou'd spy 
In that rude rock and its green canopy ? " 
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And Harold said, " Like to the helmet brave 
Of warrior slain in fight it seems to lie, 
And these same drooping boughs iJo o'er it wave 
Not ail unlike the plume hia lady's favour 

" Ah, no ! " replied the Page ; " the ill-stan-'il 

Of some poor maid is in the emblem shown. 
Whose fates are with some hero's interwove, 
And rooted on a heart to love unknown : 
And as the gentle dewa of heaven alone 
Nourish those drooping boughs, and as the scathe 
Of the red lightning rends l>oth tree and stone, 
So fares it with her unrequited faith, — 
Her sole relief is tears — her Mily refuge death.'' — 



"Thou art a fond fantastic hoy," 
Harold replied, "to females coy. 

Yet prating still of love ; 
Even so amid the dash of war 
I know thou loveat to keep afar, 
Though destined by thy evil star 

With one like me to rove, 
Whose business and whose joys are found 
Upon the bloody battle-ground. 
Yet, foolish trembler as thou art. 
Thou hast a nook of my rude heart, 
And thou and I will never part ; — 
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Harold would wrap the world in flame 
Ere injury on Gunnar came." 



The grateful Page made no reply, 
But tum'd to Heaven his gentle eye, 
And clasp'd his hands, as one who said, 
" My toils — my wanderings are o'erpaid ! 
Then in a gayer, lighter strain, 
Compell'd himself to speech agam ; 

And, as they flow'd along, 
His words look cadence soft and slow, 
And liquid, like dissolving snow. 

They melt«d into song. 



" What though through fields of carnage wide 
I may not follow Harold's stride, 
Yet who with faithful Gunnar's pride 

Lord Harold's feats can see ? 
And dearer llian the couch of pride 
He loves the bed of gray wolf's hide. 
When slumbering by Lord Harold's side 

In forest, field, or lea." — 



'' Break off I " said Harold, in a tone 
Where hurry and surprise were shown, 
With some slight touch of fear, — 
" Break off, we are not here alone ; 
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A Palmer form cornea slowly on ! 
By cowl, and staff, and mantle known. 

My monitor is near. 
Now mark him, Gunnar, heedfuUy ; 
He pauses by the bfighted tree— 
Dost see him youth ? — Thou couldst not see 
When in the vale of Galilee 

I first beheld his form, 
Nor when we met that other while 
In Cephalonia'a rocky isle, 

Before the fearful storm, — 
Dost see him now ?" — The Page distraught 
With teri-or, answered, " I see nought, 

And there is nought to see, 
Save that the oak's scathed boughs fling 

Upon the path a shadow brown, 
That, like a pilgrim's dusky gown, 
Waves with the waving tree." 



Count Harold gazed upon the oak 
As if his eyestrings would have broke, 

And then resolvedly said, — 
'• Be wiiat it will yon phantom gray — 
Nor heaven, nor hell, shall ever say 
That for their shadows from his way 

Count Harold tum'd dismay'd : 
I'll speak him, though his accents fill 
My heart with that unwonted thrill 
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Which vulgar miads call fear. ' 
I will subdue it!" — Forth he strode, 
Paused where the blighted oak-tree show'd 
lis sable shadow on the road, 
And, folding on his bosom broad 
His arms, said, " Speak — I hear." 



The Deep Voice' said, " wild of will. 
Furious thy purpose lo fulfil — 
Heartrsear'd and unrepentant still, 
How long, O Harold, shall thy tread 
Disturb the slumbers of the dead ? 
Each step in thy wild way thou niakest. 
The ashes of the dead thou wakest ; 
And shout in triumph o'er thy path 
The fiends of bloodshed and of wrath. 
In this thine hour yet turn and hear! 
For life is brief and judgment near," 



Then ceased The Voice. — The Dane replied 
In tones where awe and inborn pride 
For mastery strove, — " In sain je chide 

1 [" I'll speaX to it, though hell itself should gape." 

Bamlet.] 
s [" Why ait'st thou bj that rujo'd hall, 
Thou aged carle, ao gtarn and gray? 

' Kdow'st thou not me?' the Deep Voice cried." 

(RweWej Novell — Antl^uorg, vol. v., p. I4S.] 
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The wolf for ravaging the flock. 

Or with its hardness taunt the rock, — 

I am as they — my Danish strain 

Sends streams of fire through ev'ry vein. 

Amid thy realms of goule and ghost, 

Say, is the fame of Erick lost, 

Or Witikind's the Waster, known 

Where fame or spoil was to be won ; 

Whose galleys ne'er bore off a shore 

They left not black with ilame ? — 
He was my sire, — and, sprung of him, 
That rover merciless and grim, 

Can I be soft and tame ? 
Part hence, and with my crimes no more upbraid 

I am that Waster's son, and am but what he made 



Tlie Phantom groau'd ; — the mountain shook 

around, 
The fawn and wild-doe started at the sound, 
The gorse and fern did wildly round them wave, 
As if some sudden storm the impulse gave. 
"All thou hast said is truth — Yet on the head 
Of that bad aire let not the charge be laid, 
That he, like thee, with unrelenting pace. 
From grave to cradle ran the evil race ; — 
Relentless in his avarice and ire. 
Churches and towns he gave to sword and fire ; 
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Shed blood tike water, wasted every land, 
Like the destroying angel's burning brand ; 
Fulfill'd whate'er of ill might be invented. 
Yes — all these things be did — he did, but he 



Perchance it is part of liis puniBhment atill, 
That bis offspring pursues his example of ill. 
But thou, when thy tempest of wrath shall next 

shake thee. 
Gird thy loins for i-esislance, my son, and awake 

thee; 
If thou yield's! to thy fury, how tempted soever, 
The gate of repentance shall ope for thee 

NBTEB ! " — 



" He is gone," said Xiord Harold, and gazed as he 
" There is nought on the path but the shade of the 

He is gone, whose strange presence my feeling 

oppress'd 
Like the night-hag (hat sits on the siumberer's 

breast. 
My heart beats as thick as a fugitive's tread, 
And cold dews drop from my brow and my head. — 
Ho ! Gjunnar, the flasket yon almoner gave ; 
He said that three drops would recall from the 

grave. 
For the first time Count Harold owns leech-craft 

has power. 
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Or, his courage to aid, lacks the juice of a flower ! " 
The page gave the flasltet, which Walwayn bad fiU'd 
With tlie juice of wild roots that his art had dis- 

till'd— 
So baneful their influence on all that had breath, 
One drop had been frenzy, and two had beea death. 
Harold took it, but drank not ; for jubilee shrill, 
And music and clamour were heard on the hill, 
And down the steep pathway, o'er stock and o'er 

The trsun of a bridal came blilhesomely on ; 
There was song, there was pipe, there was timbrel, 

and still 
The burden was, "Joy to the fair Metelill ! " 



Harold might see from his high stance. 
Himself unseen, that train advance 

"With mirth and melody ; — 
On horse and foot a mingled throng. 
Measuring their steps to bridal song 

And bridal minstrelsy ; 
And ever when the blithesome rout 
Lent to the song their choral shout, 
Redoubling echoes roli'd about, 
While echoiag cave and cliff sent out 

The answering symphony 
Of all those mimic notes which dwell 
In hollow rock and sounding dell. 
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Joy shook his torch above the band, 

By many a various passion iima'd ; — 

As etementaf sparks can feed 

On essence pure and coarsest weed, 

Gentle, or stormy, or refined, 

Joy takes the colours of the mind. 

Lightsome and pure, but nnrepress'd, 

He fired the bridgroom's gallant breast; 

More feebly strove with maiden fear, 

Yet still joy glimnier'd through the tear 

On the bride's blushing cheek, that shows 

Like dewdrop on the budding rose ; 

While Wulfslane's gloomy smile declared 

The glee that selfish avarice shared, 

And pleased revenge and malice high 

Joy's semblance took in Jutta's eye. 

On dangerous adventure sped, 

The witch deem'd Harold with the dead. 

For thus that morn her Demon said : — 

" If, ere the set of sun, be tied 

The knot 'twist bridegroom and his bride, 

The Dane shall have no power of iil 

O'er William and o'er Metelili." 

And the pleased wiioh made answer, " Then 

Must Harold have pasa'd from the paths ol 

Evil repose may his spirit have, — 
May hemlock and mandrake find root in hi 
grave, — 
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May his death-sleep be dogged by dreams of 

dismay, 
Aiid Ms waking be worse at the answering day." 



Such was their various mood of glee 
Blent in one shout of ecstasy. 
But StiU when Joy is brimming liighest, 
Of Sorrow and Misfortune nighest. 
Of Terror with her ag|^ cheek, 
And lurking Danger, sages speak : — 
These haunt each path, but chief they lay 
Their snares beside the primrose way. — 
Thus found that bridal band tbeir path 
Beset by Harold in his wrath. 
Trembling beneath his maddening mood, 
High on a rock the giant stood ; 
His shout was like the doom of death 
Spoke o'er their heads that pass'd beneath. 
His destined victims might not spy 
The reddening terrors of his eye, — 
The frown of rage that writhed hia face, — 
The lip that foam'd like boar's in chase ; — 
But all could see — and, seeing, all 
Bore back to shun the threaten'd fall — 
The fragment which their giant foe 
Kent from the cliff and heaved to throw. 



Backward they bore ; — yet are there two 
For battle who prepare : 
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Ko pause of dread Lord William knew 

Ere his good blade was bare ; 
And Wulfstane bent his fatal yew, 
But ere the silkea cord he drew, 
As hurl'd from Hecla's thunder, flew 

That ruin through the air ! 
Full on the outlaw's front it came, 
And all that late had human name, 
And human face, and human frame. 
That lived, and movtd, and had free will 
To choose the path of good or ill, 

Is to its reckoning gone ; 
And nought of Wulfstane rests behind, 

Save that beneath that stone, 
Haif-buried in tlie dinted clay, 
A red and shapeless mass there lay 

Of mingled flesh and bone 1 



As from the bosom of the sky 

The eagle darts amain, 
Three bounds from yonder summit high 

Placed Harold on the plain. 
As the scared wild-fowl scream and fly, 

So fled the bridal train ; 
As 'gainst the eagle's peerless might 
The noble falcon dares the fight, 

But dares the fight in vain, 
So fought the bridegroom ; from his hand 
The Dane's rude mace has struck his brand, 
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Its glittering fragmentB strew the sand, 

Ita lord lies on the pliwn. 
Now, Heaven ! take noble William's part, 
And melt that yet unmelted heart, 
Or, ere his bridal hour depart, 

The hapless bridegroom's slain ! 

XVII. 

Count Harold's frenzied rage is high. 

There is a death-flre in his eye, 

Deep furrows on his brow are trench'd. 

His teeth are set, his hand is clench'd, 

The foam upon his lip is white. 

His deadly arm is up to smite ! 

But, as the mace aloft he swung, 

To stop the blow young Gunnar sprung, 

Around his master's knees he clung, 

And cried, " In mercy spare 1 
O, think upon the words of fear 
Spoke by that visionary Seer, 
The crisis he foretold is here, — 

Grant mercy, — or desptur ! " 
This word suspended Harold's mood. 
Yet still with arm nprsused he stood, 
And visage like the headsman's rude 

That pauses for the sign. 
" mark thee with the blessed rood," 
The Page implored ; " Speak word of goo- 
Resist the fiend, or be subdued ! " 

He Jiign'd the cross divine — 
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Instant his eye hath humttn light, 
Less red, less keen, less fiercely bright ; 
His brow relas'd the obdurate frown, 
The fatal mace sinks gently down, 

He turns and strides away ; 
Y-et oft, like revellers who leave 
Unfinished feas I, looks back to grieve, 
As if repenting the reprieve 
He granted lo his prey. 
Yet still of forbearance one sign hath he given, 
And fierce Witikind's son made one step towards 
heaven. 

XTIII. 

But though his dreaded footsteps part, 
Death is behind and shakes his dart; 
Lord William on the plain is lying, 
Beside him Metelill seems dying ! — 
Bring odours — essences in haste — 
And lo ! a flasket richly chased, — 
But Jutta the elisir proves 
Ere pouring it for those she loves — 
Then Walwayn's potion was not wasted. 
For when three drops the hag had tasted, 

So dismal was her yell, 
Each bird of evil omen woke, 
The raven gave hia fatal croak, 
And flhriek'd the night-crow from the oak, 
The screech-owl from the thicket broke, 

And flutter'd down the dell ! 
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So fearful was tlie sound and stern, 
The alurnbers of the full-gorged erne 
Were startled, and from furze and fern 

Of forest and of fell, 
The fox and famish'd wo\f replied, 
(For wolves then prowl'd the Cheviot side,) 
From mountain head to mountain head 
The uohallow'd sounds around were sped ; ' 
But when their latest echo fled, 
The sorceress on the ground lay dead. 



Such was the scene of blood and woes. 
With which the hridal morn arose 

Of William and of Melelill ; 
But oft, when dawning 'gins to spread. 
The summer-morn peeps dim and red 

Ahove the eastern hill, 
Ere, bright and fair, upon his road 
The King of Splendour walks abroad ; 
So, when this cloud had pass'd away, 
BHght was the noontide of their day. 
And all serene its setting ray. 



' [See R note on Iha Lord of the 1 
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CANTO SIXTH. 



Well do I hope that thia my minstre! tale 
Will tempt no traveller from soutliem fields, 
Whether in tilbury, barouche, or mail, 
To Tiew the Castle of these Seven Proud 

Shields. 
Small confirmation its condition yields 
To Meneville's high lay, — No towers are seen 
On the wild heath, but those that Fancy builds, 
And, save a fosse that tracks the moor with 

green, 
Is nought remains to tell of what may there have 

been. 

And yet grave authors, with the no small waste 
Of their grave time, have dignified the spot 
By theories, to prove the fortress placed 
By Boman bands, to curt> the invading Scot. 
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Hutchinson, Horsiey, Camden, I might quote, 
But rather choose the theory less civil 
Of boors, who, origin of things forgot, 
Eefer still to rfie origin of evil, 
And fof their master-mason choose that master- 
fiend the Devil. 



Therefore, I say, it was on fiend-built towers 
That stout Count Harold bent his woDdering 

gaze, 
When evening dew was on the heather flowers. 
And the last sunbeams made the mountain blaze. 
And tinged the battlements of other days 
"With the bright level light ere sinking down. — 
Illumined thus, the dauntless Dane surveys 
The Seven Proud Shields that o'er the portal 

fi-own. 
And on their blazons traced high marks of old 



A wolf North Wales hod on his armour-coat, 
And Ehys of Powis-Iand a couchant sfag ; 
Strath-Clwyd's strange emblem was a stranded 

Donald of Galloway's a trotting nag ; 
A corn-sheaf gilt was fertile Lodon's bmg ; 
A dudgeon-dagger was hy Dunmail worn ; 
Nortliumbrian Adolf gave a sea-beat crag 
Surmounied by a cross — such signs were borne 

VOL. VIII. H 
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Upon these antique shields, all wasted now an 



These scann'd, Count Harold sought the castle- 

Whose ponderous holts were rusted to decay ; 
Yet till that hour adventurous knight forbore 
The unobstructed passage io essay. 
More strong than armed warders in array, 
And obstacle more suve than boh or bar, 
Sate in the portal Terror and Dismay, 
While Superstition, who forbade to war 
With foes of other mould than mortal clay. 
Cast spells across the gate, and barr'd tlie onward 

Vain now those spells; for soon with heavy 

clant 
The feebly -fasten'd gate waa inward push'd, 
And, as it oped, through that embiazon'd rank 
Of antique shields, the wind of evening rush'd 
With souad moat like a groan, and then was 

hush'd. 
Is none who on such spot such sounds could 

But to his heart the blood liad faster rush'd ; 
Yet to hold Harold's breast that throb was 
dear — 
It spoke of danger nigh, but had no touch of fear. 
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IV. 

Yet Harold and his Page no signs have traced 

Within the castle, that of danger show'd ; 

For aliU the halls and courts were wild and 

As llirough their precincts the adventurers 

The seven huge towers rose stately, tall, and 

Each tower presenting to their scrutiny 
A hall in whicli a king might make abode, 
And fast beside, gamish'd both proud and high, 
Was placed a bower for rest in which a king 
might lie. 

As if a bridal there of late had been, 
Deck'd stood the table in each gorgeous hall ; 
And yet it was two hundred years, I ween, 
Since date of that unhallow'd festival. 
Flagons, and ewei's, and standing cups, were all 
Of lamish'd gold, or silver nothing clear. 
With throne b^ilt, and canopy of pall, 
And tapestry clothed the walla with fragments 
sear — 
Fi-ail as the spider's mesh did that rich woof ap- 

In every bower, as round a hearse, was hung 

A dusky crimson curtain o'er the bed, 

And on each couch in ghastly wise were Hung 
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The wasted relics of a monarch dead ; 
Barbaric ornaments around were spread, 
Vesta twined with gold, and cliains of precious 

slone, 
And golden circlets, meet for monarch's head ; 
While grtiin'd, as if in scorn amongst them 

thrown. 
The weai'er'a fleshless akull, alike with dust be- 

strown. 

For these were they who, drunken with delight, 
On pleasure's opiate pillow laid their head. 
For whom the bride's shy footstep, slow and 

light, 
Was changed ere morning to the murderer's 

tread. 
For human bliss and woe in the frail thread 
Of human life are all so closely twined, 
That till the shears of Fate the texture shred, 
The close succession cannot be disjoin'd, 
Nor dare we, from one hour, judge that which 

comes behind. 



But where the work of vengeance had been 

done. 
In that seventh chamber, was a slemer sight ; 
There of the witch-bridea lay each skeleton, 
Still in the posture as to death when dight. 
For this lay prone, by one blow slain outright ; 
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And that, as one who sfjuggled long in dying ; 
One bony hand held knife, as if to smite ; 
One bent on fieshless knees, as mercy crying ; 
One lay across the door, as kill'd in act of flying.^ 

The stern Dane smiled this charnel-house to 

For his chafed thought return'd to Meteliil ; — 
And " Well," he said, " hath woman's perfidy, 
Empty as air, as water volatile, 
Been here avenged. — The origin of dl 
Through woman rose, the Christian ddtrine 

Nor deem I, Gunnar, that thy min^itrel skill 
Can show example where a woman's breath 
Hath made a true-love vow, and, tempted, kept 
her faith," 



The minstrel- boy half smiled, half sigh'd, 

And his half-filling eyes he dried, 

And said, " The theme I should but wrong, 

1 [" In an invention like this we are hardly to look for prob- 

qnlte conBistent with the etnte of society two hundred years 
before tha Danish Invasion, as far ns we know any thing of 
it. In these maltere, however, the author is never very aom- 
pnlous, and lias too little regarded propriety in the minor 
OD^nrastances ; thna Harold is clad in a kind of armour not 
worn until some hundred years after the era of the poem, 
and many of the scenes described, like that last quoted, 
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Unless it were my dying song, 
(Our Scalds have smd, in dying hour 
The Northern harp fias treble power,) 
Else could I tell of woman's faith, 
Defying danger, scorn, and death. 
Firm was that faith, — as diamond stone 
Pure and unflaw'd, — her love unknown, 
And unrequited ; — firm and pure. 
Her stainless faith could all endure ; 
From clime to clime,~-from place to place 
Through want, and danger, and disgrace, 
A wanderer's wayward steps could Irace,- 
AIl this she did, and guerdon none 
Required, save that her burial-stone 
Should make at length the secret known, 
' Thus hath a faithful woman done.' — 
Not in each breast such truth is laid. 
But Eivir was a Danish maid." — 



"Thou art a wild enthusiast," said 
Count Harold, "for thy Danish maid; 
And jet, young Gunnar, I will own 
Hers were a faith to rest upon. 
But Eivir sleeps beneath her stone. 
And all resembling her are gone. 

(gtonzae iv. v. vi.) belong even to a still later period. At 
least Ihu defect is not an imitation of Mr Scott, who, being a 
skilful antiquary, is eitremflly careful as to niceties of this 
toit."~Criliml RtmeiD.] 
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What maid e'er show'd such constancy 
In plighted faith, like thine to me? 
But couch thee, boy ; the darksome shade 
Falls thickly round, nor be dismay'd 

Because the dead are by. 
They were as we ; our little day 
O'erspent, and we shaJl be as they. 
Yet near me, Gunnar, be thou laid, 
Thy couch upon my mantle made, 
That thou mayst think, should fear invade, 

Thy master slumbers nigh." 
Thus couch'd they in that dread abode. 
Until the beams of dawning glow'd. 



An alter'd man Lord Harold rose, 
"When he beheld that dawn unclose — 

There's trouble in his eyes, 
And traces on his brow and cheek 
Of mingled awe and wonder speak: 

" My page," he said, " arise ; — 
Leave we this place, my page," — No more 
He utter'd till the castle door 
They cross'd — hut there he paused and said, 
" My wildoess hath awaked the dead — 

Disturb'd the sacred tomb ! 
Methought this night I stood on high. 
Where Hecla roars in middle sky, 
And in her cavem'd gulfs could spy 

The central place of doom ; 
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And there before my mortal eye 
Souls of the dead carae flitting by, 
Whom fiends, with many a fiendisli cry, 

Bore to that evil den ! 
My eyes grew dizzy, and my brain 
Was wilder'd as the elvish train, 
With shriek and howl, dragg'd on amain 

Those who had late been men. 



" With haggard eyes and slreaming hair, 
Jutta the Sorceress was there, 
And there pass'd Wulfstane, lately slain, 
Alt crush'd and foul with bloody stain. — 
More had I seen, but that uprose 
A whirlwind wild, and swept the snows ; 
And with such sound as when at need 
A champion spurs his horse to speed, 
Three armed knights rush od, who lead 
Caparison'd a sable steed. 
Sable their harness, and there came 
Through their closed visors sparks of flam 
The first proclaim'd, in sounds of fear, 
' Harold the Dauntless, welcome here ! ' 
The next cried, 'Jubilee! we've won 
Count Witikind the Waster's son ! ' 
And the third rider sternly spoke, 
'Mount, in the name of Zernehock! — 
From us, Harold, were thy powers, — 
Thy strength, thy d 
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Nor think, a vassal thou of hell, 

With hell can strive.' The fiend spoke true ! 

My inmost soul the summons knew, 

As captives know the knell 
That says the headsman's sword is bare, 
And, with an accent of despair. 

Commands them quit their cell. 
I felt resistance was in vain. 
My foot had that fell stirrup ta'en, 
My hand was on the fatal mane. 

When to my rescue sped 
That Palmer's visionary form, 
And — like the passing of a storm — 

The demons yell'd and fled ! 

XI. 

" His sable cowl, flung back, veveal'd 
The features it before conceal'd ; 

And, Gunnar, I could find 
In him whose counsels strove to stay 
So ofi my course on wilful way. 

My father Witikind ! 
Doom'd for his sina, and doom'd for mine, 
A wanderer upon earth to pine 
Until his son shall turn (o grace, 
And smooth for him a resting-place. — 
Gunnar, he must not haunt in vain 
This world of wretchedness and pain ; 
Til tame my vul&l heart to live 



In peace — to ^^Band forgive 
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And thou, for so the Vision said, 
Must in thy Lord's repentance aid. 
Thy mother was a prophetess. 
He said, who bj her skiD cou!d guess 
How close the fetal textures join 
Which knit thy thread of hfe with mine ; 
Then, dark, he liinted of disguise 
She framed to cheat too curious eyes. 
That not a moment might divide 
Thy feted footsteps from my side. 
Methought while thus my sire did teach, 
I caught the meaning of his speech. 
Yet seems its purport doubtful now." 
His hand then sought his thoughtful brow. 
Then first he mark'd, that in the tower 
His glove was left at waking hour. 



Trembling at first, and deadly pale. 
Had Gunnar heard the vision'd tale ; 
But when he learn'd the dubious dose. 
He blush'd like any opening rose, 
And, glad to hide his tell-tale cheek, 
Hied back that glove of mail to seek ; 
When soon a shriek of deadly dread 
Summon'd his master to his aid. 



What sees Count Harold ialhat bower. 
So late his resting-p 
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The semblance of the Evil Power, 

Adored by all his race ! 
Odin in living form stood there, 
Hia cloak the spoils of Polar bear ; 
For plumy crest a meteor shed 
Its gloomy radiance o'er hia head, 
Tet veil'd its haggard majesty 
To the wild lightnings of his eye. 
Such height was his, as when in stone 
O'er Upsal's giant altar shown : 

So flow'd his hoary beard ; 
Such was his lance of mountain-pine, 
So did his sevenfold buckler shine ; — 

But when his voice he rear'd, 
Deep, without harshness, slow and strong. 
The powerful accents roU'd along, 
And, while he spoke, his band was laid 
On captive Gunnar's shrinking heiid. 



" Harold," he said, "what rage is thine, 
To quit the worship of thy line, 

To leave thy Warrior-God ? — 
With me is glory or disgrace. 
Mine is the onset and the chase, 
Embattled hosts before my face 

Are wither'd by a nod. 
Wilt thou then forfeit that high seat 
Deserved by many a dauntless feat, 
Among the heroes of thy line. 
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Eric and fiery Tliorarine ' — 
Thou wilt not. Unlj I can giie 
The joj3 for which the Vihant live, 
Victory and vtiigeance — only I 
Can give the joys for which they die, 
The immortal tilt— the banquet full, 
The brimming draught from foeman's skull. 
Mine art thou, witness (his thy glove, 
The faithful pledge of vds&al's love." — 



" Tempter," said Harold, firm of heart, 

" I charge thee, hence ! whate'er thou art, 

I do defy thee — and resist 

The kindling frenzy of my breast, 

Waked by thy words ; and of my mail, 

Ifor glove, nor buckler, splent, nor nail, 

Shall rest with thee — that youth release. 

And God, or Demon, part in peace." — 

" Eivir," the Shape replied, " is mine, 

Mark'd in the birth-hour with my sign. 

Think'st thou that priest with drops of spray 

Could wash that blood-red mark away ? 

Or that a borrow'd sei and name 

Can abrogate a godhead's claim ?" 

Thrill'd this strange speech through Harold's 

brain. 
He clench'd hia teeth in high disdain. 
For not hie new-bom faith subdued 
Some tokens of his ancient mood, — 
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"Now, by tLe hope so lately given 
Of better trust aod purer heaven, 
I will assail thee, fiend ! " — Then rose 
His laace, and with a storm of blows 
The mortal and the Demon close. 

XVI. 

Smoke roll'd above, fire Hash'd around, 
Darken'd the sky and shook the ground ; 

But not the artillery of hell. 
The bickering lightning, nor the rock 
Of turrets to the earthquake's shock. 

Could Harold's courage quell. 
Sternly the Bane his purpose kept, 
And blows on blows resistless heap'd. 

Till quail'd that Demon Form, 
And — for his power to hurt or kill 
Was bounded by a higher will — 

Evanish'd in the storm. 
Nor paused the Champion of the North, 
But raised, and bore his Eivii forth, - 
From that wild scene of fiendish strife, 
To light, to liberty, and life ! 

XVII. 

He placed her on a bank of moss, 

A silver runnel bubbled by. 
And new-born thoughts his soul engross. 
And ti-emora yet unknown across 
His stubborn sinews fty, 
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The while with timid hand (he dew 
Upon her brow and neck he threw, 
j4nd mark'd how life with rosy hue 
On her pale cheek revived anew, 

And ghmmer'd in her eye. 
Inly he said, " That silken tress, — 
What blindness mine that could not guess ! 
Or how could page's rugged dress 

That bosom's pride belie ? 
0, dull of heart, through wild and wave, 
Iq search of blood and death to rave. 

With such a partner nigh ! " ' 



Then in the mirror'd pool he peer'd, 
Blamed his rough locks and shaggy beard, 
The stains of recent conflict clear'd, — 

And thus the Champion proved, 
That he fears now who never fear'd, 

And loves who never loved. 
And Eivir — life is on her cheek, 
And yet she will not move or speak, 

Nor will her eyelid fully ope ; 
Perchance it loves, that half-shut eye, 
Through its long fringe, reserved and shy, 

1 [Mr. Adolphus, in tis Letters on the Author of Waverley, 
p. 280, reinarka on ttie coincidence between " the catastophe 
of ' Ttie Black Dwarf,' Itie recognition of Mortham's lost son 
in the Iristi orphan of ' Rokeby,' and the conversion of Harold's 
page into a fferaale," — all which he calls " specimens of un- 
enccessful contrivance, at a great expense of probability."] 
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Affection's opening dawn to spy ; 
And the deep blush, which bids its dye 
O'ei' cheek, and brow, and bosom fly, 
Speaks shame-^cedaess and hope. 



But vainly seems the Dane to seek 
For terms his new-born love to speak, — 
For words, save those of wrath and wrong. 
Till now were strangers to his tongue ; 
So, when he raised the blushing maid. 
In blunt and honest terms he said, 
('Twere welt that maids, when lovers woo, 
Heard none more soft, were all as true,) 
" Eivir ! since tliou for many a day 
Hast follow'd Harold's wayward way, 
It is but meet that in the line 
Of after-life I follow thine. 
To-morrow is Saint Cuthbert's tide, 
And we will grace his altar's side 
A Christian knight and Christian bride ; 
And of Witikind's son shall the marvel be stud, 
That on the same mom he was christen'd and wed." 
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And now, Ennui, what ails thee, weary maid? 
And wliy these Uatless looks of yawning sorrow ? 
No need to turn the page, as if 'twere lead, 
Or fling aside the volume till to-morrow. — . 
Be cheer'd — 'tis ended — and I will not borrow, 
To try thy patience more, one anecdote 
From Bartholine, or Perinskiold. or Snorro. 
Then pardon thou thy minstrel, who hath wrote 
A Tale six cantos long, yet scom'd to add a note,' 



1 ["'Harold the Dauntless,' like 'The Bridal of Triennain," 
is a tolerably successful imiladou of some parts of the style 
of Mr. Walter Scott; but, like all imitalions, it is clearly die- 
tlngaishable from the prototype! it mints the life and seaaou- 
JQg of orlgindlitj. To illustrate this flimiliarly from the 
etage; We have ail niCnessed a hundred imitations of pop- 
ular actors— of Kemble, for instance, in which the voice, the 
gesture, nnd somewhat even of the look, weie copied. In 
externals the resemblnncs might he sufBcientiy correct; but 
where was the informing soul, tlie mind that dictated the 
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action and expresaioaV Who could endure the t«dium of 
Bselng the imitator go through a whole character? In'Har- 
old the Dauntless,' the imitation of Mr. Scott ia prett; obri- 

Ihe author ha« talent, and considerable facility tn versifica- 
tion, and on this aocoaat it Is somewhat lamentahle, not only 
that he should cot have Beleclad a better model, but that he 
should copy the parts of that model which are least northy 
of study. Perhaps it was not easy to equal the energy of 
Mr. Scott's line, or his picturesque descriptions. His pecD- 
liarities and defects were more attainable, and with those the 
writer of Ibis novel in verse has generally contented himself; 
hs will also content a certain number of readers, who merely 
look for a few amusing or surprising incidents. In these, 
however, ' Hsjoid the Dauntlesa' does not abound so mach 
as 'The Bridal of Triemmin.' They are Indeed romantic 
enough to satisfy all the parlour-boarders of ladles' schools 
in England; but they want that appearance of probability 
which should give them interest." Orilical Revieai, April, 
1817. 



" We had fomierly occasion lo notice, with considerable 
praise, The Bridal of Triermain. Wb remarked it as a pretty 
close imitation of Mr. Scott's poetry; and as that great mas- 
ter seems for the present to have left bis lyre unstrung, a 
substitute, even of inferior value, may be welcomed by the 
public. It appears to as, however, and still does, that the 
merit of the present author consists rather in the soft and 
wildly lander passages, tlian in those rougher scenes of feud 
and fray, through which the poet of eariy times conducts his 
reader. His war-horse follows with somewhat of a hobbling 
pace, the prond and impetuous courser whom he seeks to 
rival. Unfortunately, as it appears to us, the last style of 
poetical excellence is rather more umed at here than in the 
former poam; and as we do oot discover any improvement in 
the mode of treating it, Harold the Dauntless scarcely ap. 
pears to us to equal tbe Bridal of Triermain. It contains, 
VOL. VIII. 16 
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indaed, pRSsages of similar merit, but not qiiiM 9 
and anch, we SDspecf, will eTSr be the esse whiia Uie author 
oontiiiuee to follow after this line of poetry."— Send Mag., 
F«b. 181T. 



"This is an elegant, sprightly, and deligtlfnl little poem, 
written apparently by a pernoii of laate and genius, but wbo 
either poasesseB not the art of forming and combining a plot, 
or regards it only as a secondary and subordinate object In 
this we do not widely differ from him, but are Bensible, mean- 
time, that many others will; and that the rambling and un- 
certain nature of the story will be the principal objection 
urged agahiet the poem before ua, aa well as the greatest bar 
to ite extenaiTB popularity. The character of Mr. Scott's ro- 
mances has effected a material change in our mode of esti- 
mating poetical compositions. In all the estimable works of 
our former poeta, fVom Specser down to Tbomson and Cow- 
per, the plot seems 1o have been regarded as good or bad, 
only in proportion to the advantages which it furnished for 
poetical description; bnt, of late years, one half, at least, of 
the merit of a poem is supposed to rest on the interest and 
Qianngement of the tale. 

" We speak not exclnsively of that numerous class of 
readers who peruse and estimate a new poem, or any poem, 
with the same feehnga, and precisely on the same principles, 
as they do a novel. It is natural for such persons to judge 
only by the effect produced by the incidents; but we have 
often been surprised that some of our literary critics, even 
those to whose judgment we were most disposed to bow, 
should lay so much stress on the probability and fitness of 
every incident which the fancy of the poet may lead him to 
embellish in the course of a narrative poem, a great propor- 
Hon of which must necessarily be desctipfjve. The author 
of Harold the Dauntless aeems to have judged differently 
from lliese critics; and in the lightsome rapid strain of poetry 
which he has chosen, we feel no dlspoaitiou to quarrel with 
him on account of the eaay and careless manner in which he 
has arranged his story. In many instances he undoabtedly 
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BhowB ths hand of a master, and has truly studied and seized 
the essential character of tlia antique— his attitndes nnd dra^ 
perle? are uiiconfliied, and varied with demitints, possessing 
much of the lustre, freslineBB, and spirit of Rembrandt. The 
^rs of his heads have grace, and his distances something of 
tlie lightness and keeping of Salvfttor Bosa. The want of 
harmony and union in tlie carnations of hia females is a slight 
objection, and there is likewise a meagre eheetineii in his 
contrasts of ciiorawurD ; hut these are all redeemed hy the 
felicity, execution, and master triuts, distinguishable in his 
gronping, as in a Murillo or CarraTeggio. 

" But the work has another quality, and though its leading 
one, we do not know whether to censure or approve it. It is 
an avowed imitation, and therefore loses part of its value, if 
viewed as an original production. Onthe other liand, regarded 
solely as an imitation, it la one of the closest aud most sue- 
eeasfal, without being either a caricature or a parody, that 
perhaps ever appeared in any language. Not only is the 
general manner of Scott ably maintained throughout, but the 
very structure of the language, the associations, and the train 
of thinking, appear to be precisely the same. It was once 
alleged by some writers, that It was Impossible to imitate Mr. 
Soolt's style, but it is now fully proved to the world, that 
there is no style more accessible to imitation ; for it will b« 
remarked, (laying parodies aside, which any one may exe- 
cute,) that Mr. Davidson and Miss Halford, as well as Lord 
Byron and Wordsworth, each in one instance, have all, with- 
out, we believe, intending it, imitated him with considerable 
closeness. The author of the Poetic Mirror has given as one 
specimen of his most polished and lender style, and another, 
still Diore close, of his rapid and careless manner; but aU of 
ttem Jidl greatli/ ihort of The Bridal of THermntn, and Oie 
poem fioio before tu. We are sure the author will laugh 
heartily in his sleeve at our silliness and want of perception, 
Vfhen we confess to him, that we never could open either of 
these works, and peruse his pages for two minutes with atten- 
tion, and at the same time divest our minds of the idea, that 
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of Mr. Scott,in vigour and intereBt,admits not of diBpntSiatill 
they have many of hia wild and softer beauties ; Bcd if they 
fail to be read and admired, we shall not on tliat aMOunt think 
the better of the taaia of the e,gi."—Illachcooies jtfoyaaine, 
April, 1817.] 



EKD OF HAHOLD THE DAUNTLESS. 
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" ThouBh Valois braced young Edward's gentle hand, 
And Albert rush'd on Henry's way-worn band, 
With Europe'8 chosan aons, in anoa renown'd, 
Tet not on Vere's bold archers long thay look'd, 
Hor Andley^s squires nor Mowbray^s yeomen brook'd, 
Tbey enw their standard fall,iind left their monarch b 
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/( may be some apology for (fte imperfections of this 
poem, that it was composed hastily, and during a short 
tour upon the Continent, taken the Author's labours 
mere liable to frequent interruption ; but its best apol- 
ogy w, that it was written for the purpose of tissisling 
the Waterloo Subscription. 

Ablotsford. 1816. 
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Fair Brussels, thou art far behind, 
Though, lingering on the morning wind. 

We yet may hear the hour 
Peal'd over orchard and canal. 
With voice prolong'd and measured fall, 

From proud St. Michael's lower ; 
Thy wood, dark Soigaies, holds us now,^ 
Where the tall beeches' glossy bough 

For many a league around. 
With birch and darksome oak between, 

1 [" The wood of Soignies is supposed to be a reniQiml of 
thB forest of Ardennea, famous in Boiardo's Orlando, and 
immortal in Shakspeare's 'As you Like it.' It is also 
celebrated in Tacitus as being tlie spot of successful de- 
fence by the Germans against the Roman Bncroaohnients." — 
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Spreads deep and far a pathless Bcreeo, 

Of tangled forest ground. 
Stems planted close by stems defy 
The adventurous foot — the curious eye 

For access seeks in vain ; 
And the brown tapestry of leaves, 
Strew'd on the blighted ground, receives 

Nor aun nor air, nor rain. 
Ho opening glade dawns on our way, 
No etreamlet glandng (o the ray, 

Our woodland path has crosa'd ; 
And the straight causeway which we tres 
Prolongs a line of dull arcade. 
Unvarying through the unvaried shade 

Until in distance lost. 



A brighter, livelier scene succeeds ;' 
In groups the scattering wood recedes, 

1 [" Soutliward from BrnsselB lies the Held of blood, 
Soma three honrs' journBy for a wall-girt man ; 

A horeeman vho in haste pnraued hla road 
Would reach it aa the second hour begin. 

Tha wh; is thiongh a foreat deep and wide, 

Extending mun; a mila on eitlier aide. 

" No cheeifnl woodland thia of antic trees, 
With thickets varied and witli snnny glade ; 

Look Tfhere he will, tfaa weary traveller sees 
One gloomy. Chick, impenetrable ahade 

Of toll straight trunks, which move before his sight, 

With latercbnage of lines of long green light. 
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Hedge-rows, and huts, and aunny meads. 

And corn-fields, glance between ; 
The peasant, at his labour blithe, 
Plies the hook'd staff and shorten'd scythe : — ' 

But when these ears were green, 
Placed close within destruction's scope, 
Full little was that rustic's hope 

Their ripening to have seen ! 
And, lo, a hamlet and its fane : — 
Let not the gazer with disdain 

Their architecture view ; 
For yonder rude ungraceful shrine, 
And disproporlioned spire, are thine,^ 

Immortal Waterloo !' 

" Here, whete the woods reoeding from the road 
Have left on either hand an open space 

For fields and gardens, and fnr man's abode, 
Stands Walerloo; a little lowly place 

Ubscure till now, wlien it hatli risen to fame, 

And given the victory its English name." 

SoDTREr's Pilgrimage (o ffnto-ftw.] 

1 The reaper in Flanders oarriea in his left hand a stick 
with no iron hook, with which he collects aa much grain as 
he can cut al one sweep with a short scythe, which he holds 
in his right hand. They carry on this double process with 
great spirit and dexterity. 

• [MS. — " Let not the stranger with disdain 
Its misproportiona view; 



dely fon 



j imgracefnl shrine 

ipire, are thine."] 
rlos ruled In Spain, 
! fate decreed, 
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Fear not the heat, though full and high 
The sun has scorch'd the autumn sky, 
And scarce a forest atra^ler now 
To shade us spreads a greenwood bough ; 
These fields have seen a hotter day 
Than e'er was fired by sunny ray.' 
Yet one mile on — yon shatler'd hedge 
Crests the soft hill whose long smooth ridge 

Looks on the field below, 
And sinks so gently on the dale, 
That not the folds of Beauty's veil 

In easier curves can flow. 
Brief space irom thence, the ground again 
Ascending slowIy from the plain, 

Forms an opposing screen, 
Which, with its crest of upland ground. 
Shuts the horizon all around. 

The soften'd vale between 
Slopes smooth and fair for courser's tread ; 
Not the most timid maid need dread 
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To the original chapel of the Marquis of Caslansia has 
DOW been added a building of considerable extent, the whole 
interior of which is filled with raonumenlal insotiplions for 
the hetoea who fell in the battle.] 

' [The MS. has not this couplet.] 
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To giTC her snow-white palfrey head 
On that wide stubble-gi'ound ; ^ 

Nor wood, nor tree, nov bush, are there, 

Her course lo inlercept or scare. 
Nor fosse nor fence are found. 

Save where, from out her shatter'd bowers, 

Kse Hougomont's dismantled towers.^ 



Now, see'at thou aught in this lone seer 
Can tell of that which late halh been?- 

A stranger might reply, 
" The hare extent of stubble-plain 
Seems lately lighten'd of its grain ; 
And yonder sable tracks remain 
Marks of the peasant's ponderous wain 

When harvest-home was nigh.* 



' [" Aa a plain, Waterloo seems marked ont for tlie ecene 
of some gieHt action, though thia may be mere imagination. 
I have viewed wilh attention Chme of Flatea, Troy, ManCinea, 
Leuctra, Chieronea, and Maiatlion; and tiie field arornid 
Mont St. Jean and Hougomont appears to want Utile bnC a 
better cause, and that indefinable but impreaaive halo which 
the lapse of agea llirowa around a consecrated spot, to vie In 
Interest witb any or all of these, eioapt, perhaps, the last 
mentioned." BvHOtr.] 

3 [MS.—" SiTe where, j ' j fire-scathed bowera among, 

* ["Is the spot matk'd with no colossal bust, 
Nor column trophled for triumphal show? 
Nona; But the moral's truth tells simpler so. 
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On fhege broad spota of trampled ground, 
Perchance the rustics danced such round 

As Teniers ioved to draw ; 
And where the earth seems scorch'd by flame, 
To dress the homely feast they came, 
And toil'd the kerchiePd village dame 

Around her fire of straw." 



So deem'at thou — so each mortal deems, 
Of that which is from that which seems : — 

But other harvest here, 
Than that which peasant's scythe demands, 
Was galher'd in hy sterner hands, 

With bayonet, blade, and spear. 

As the grounii whs before, thus let it be;— 



" Was it a Boothing or a mourafal thouglit, 
Amid this scene of slaughter as we stood, 

Where armies had with recent furj fought, 
To mark how gentle Xature still pursued 

Her quiet course, as if she took no care 

For what her noblest work had suffer'd there? 

The pears iiad ripan'd on the garden wall ; 

Those leaves which on the autumnal earth were spread. 
The trees, though pierced and soared with many a ball, 

Had only in their natural season shed ; 
Flowers were in seed, whose buds to swell began 
When such wild havoc here was made hy man." 

South EY.] 
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No vulgar crop was theirs to reap, 
No stinted harvest thin and cheap ! 
Heroes before each fatal sweep 

Fell thick as ripen'd grain; 
And ere tJie darkening of the day, 
Piled high as autumn shocks, there lay 
The ghastly harvest of tlie tray, 

The corpses of the slain.' 



Ay, look again— that line so black 
And trampled marks the bivouack. 
Yon deep-graved ruts the artillery's track, 

So oficn lost and won ; 
And dose beside, the harden'd mud 
Slill shows where, fetlock-deep in blood. 
The fierce dragoon, through battle's flood, 

t)ash'd the hot war-horse on. 
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SOCTHET.] 
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These Bpols of excavation tell 
The ravage of the bursting shell — 
And feel'st thou not the tainted steam, 
That reeks against the sultry beam. 

From yonder trenched mound ? 
The pestilential fumes declare 
That Carnage has replenish'd there 

Her garner-house profound. 



Far other harvest-home and feast, 

Than claims the boor from scythe released, 

On these seorch'd fields were known! 
Death borer'd o'er the maddening rout, 
And, in the thrilling battle-shout, 
Sent for the bloody banquet out 

A summons of his own. 
Through rolling smoke the Demon's eye 
Could well each destined guest espy, 
"Well could his ear in ecstasy 

Distinguish every tone 
That fiU'd the chorus of the fray — 
From cannon-roar and trumpet-bray, 
From charging squadrons' wild hurra, 
From the wild clang that mark'd their way,- 

Down to the dying groan, 
And the last sob of life's decay. 

When breath was all but flown. 
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vm. 
Feast on, stem foe of mortal life, 
Feast on ! — but think not that a strife, 
"With sueh promiscuous carnage rife, 

Protracted space may last ; 
The deadly tug of war at length 
Must limits find in human strength. 

And cease when these are past. 
Vain hope ! — that morn's o'erclouded sun 
Heard the wild shout of fight begun 

Ere he attsun'd his height, 
And through the war-smoke, volumed high, 
Still peals that unremitted cry, 

Though now he stoops to night. 
For W.n long hours of doubt and dread. 
Fresh succours from, the estended head 
Of either hil! the contest fed ; 

Still down the slope they drew. 
The charge of columns paused not, 
Nor ceased the storm of shell and shot ; 

For all that war could do 
Of skill and force was proved that day. 
And turn'd not yet the doubtful fray 

On bloody Waterloo. 



Pale Brussels I then what thoughts were thine,' 



1 It was affirmed by the priso 

hoA promised hh army, in case o: 

plnnder of the city of Brussels. 

VOL. vni. 16 
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When ceaseless from the distant line 

Continued tliunders came ; 
Each bui^her held his breath to hear 
These forerunners' of havoc near, 

Of rapine and of flame. 
What ghastly sights were thine to meet, 
When rolling* through thy stately street, 
The wounded show'd their mangled plight* 
In token of the unfinish'd fight. 
And from each anguish-laden wain 
The blood-drops laid thy dust like rain!* 

1 [MS.—" Hai-bineers."] 
s [MS.— "Streaming."] 
» [MS.— " Bloody plight."] 

* [" Within those walis Ihere linger'd at that hour, 
Many a brave soldier on the bed of pain, 

Whom aid of human art should ne'er roBtora 
To aae his country and his friends agnini 

And many a victim of that fell debate, 

Whose Ufa yet waver'd in the scaJes of fate. 

" Others in wagons borne abroad I saw, 
Albeit recovering, atill a mournful sight ; 

Languid and helpless, some were atretch'd on straw, 
Some more advanced, sustain'd themselres npriglit, 

And with bold eye and careless front, mefhowght, 

Seem'd t^ set wounds and death again at nonght. 

" What had it been, then, in the recent days 
Of that great triumph, when the open wound 

Was festering, and along the crowded ways. 
Hour after hour was heard the incessant sound 

Of wheels, which o'er the rough and stony road 

Coaiey'A their living, agoniiing load! 
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How often in the distant drum 
Heard'st thou the fell Invader come, 
While Ruin, shouting to his band, 
Shook high her torch and gory hrand ! — 
Cheer thee, fair Cily I From yon stand, 
Impatient, still his outstretch'd hand 

Points to his prey in vain, 
While maddening in his eager mood, 
And all unwont to be withstood, 

He fires the fight again. 



" On ! On I " was still his stem exclaim ; 
" Confront the battery's jaws of flame ! 

Rush on the levell'd gun ! 
My steel-clad cuirassiers, advance ! 
Each Hulan forward with his lance. 
My Guard — my Chosen — charge for France, 

Prance and Napoleon !"' 

" Hearta little to the melting mood inollnad. 

Grew sick to Bae their safferings; and ttie tiioaght 

Still oomes ■with horror to the shuddering mind, 
Of those sad days, when Belgian ears were taught 

The British soldier's cry, half groan, half prayer, 

Braalh'd when his pain is more than he can bear." 

SOUTH.V.] 
' The characteristic obstinacy of Napoleon was nevermore 
fully displayed than in what we may be permitted to hope 
will prove the last of his fields. He would listen to no ad- 
vice, and allow of n 
the following acooQi 

the action:— 
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Loud answer'd their acclaiming shout. 
Greeting the mandate which sent out 
Their hrayeat and thek best to dare 
The fate their leader shunn'd to share.' 

" It was near seven o'clock] Bonaparte, who till Own had 
remained upon the ridge of the hiil wlience lie could best be- 
hold what pRBsed.oonteifiplaled with a stern eonnleiiance the 
Bcene of this horrible slaughter. The more that obstaolBa 
seemed to moltiply, the more his obstinacy seemed to in- 
crease. He became indignant at these anPoreaeen difficulties: 
and, far from fearing to push to eitremilies an army whose 
confidence in him was boundless, he ceased not to pour down 
fresh troops, and to give orders to march forward — to charge 
with the bayonet— to cany by storm. He was repeatedly in- 
fbrmed, from different points, that the day went against him, 
and that the troops seemed to he disordered ; to which he only 
replied — ' Eor-avant! Ea-avant!' 

" One general sent to inform the Emperor that he was in a 
position which he conld not niflintMn, because it was com- 
manded by a battery, and requested to know, at the same 
time, in what way he should piotect his division from the 
murderous fire of the English artiilery. ' Let him storm the 
battery,' replied Bonaparte, and turned his baok on the aide- 
de-camp who brought tlie message." — Relatiiine de la Bataille 
de-Mont-St-Jean. Farua Temoia Oculaire. Paris, 1856, 8vo, 
p. 51. 

' It has been reported that Bonaparte charged at the iiead 
of his guards, at the last period of this dreadful conflict. This, 

part of the high road, leading to Ciiarleroi, within less than a 
quarter of a mile of the farm of La Haye Sainte, one of the 
points most fiercely disputed. Here he harangued the guncds, 
and Informed them that his preceding operations had destroy- 
ed the British infantry and cavalry, and that tliey had only to 
support the Sre of the artillery, which they were to attack 
with the Liayonet. This exhortation was received with ahoata 
of Vive CEmpereur. which were heard over all our line, and 
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BQt He, his country's sword and shield, 
Still in the battle-front reveal'd, 
"Where danger fiercest swept the field, 

Came like a heam of light, 
In action prompt, in sentence brief— 
" Soldiers, stand firra," exldm'd the Chief, 

" England shall tell the fight ! " ' 



On came the whirlwind — like the last 
But fiercest sweep of tempestrblast — 
led to on idea thst Napoleon na^ chni^mg in person. Bnt 
the guards were led on by Ney; nor did Bonaparte apprOHCh 
Dearer the ai:enc of action thno Che spot already mentioned, 
which the rising banks on each side rendered secnre from 
all anch balls as did not come In a straight line. He wit- 
nessed the earlier part of the battle from places yet more re- 
mote, particularly from an obserratory which had been placed 
there by the King of the Metherlnnds, some weeks before, 

infer from these particulars that Napoleon showed, on that 
memorable oooasion, the least deficiency in personal courage; 
on the contrary, he evinced the greatest composure and pres- 
ence cf mind daring the whole action. But it is no less true 
that report has erred in ascribing to him any desperate efforts 
of valour for recovery of the battle ; and it la remarkable, 
that during the whole carnage, none of his suite were either 
killed or wounded, whereas scarcely one of the Duke of 
Wellington's personal attendants escaped unhurt. 

' In riding up to a regiment which was hard pressed, the 
Duke called to tlie men, " Soldiers, we must never be baat,— 
what will they say in England?" It is needless to say how 



»The mistakes conoeming lliis obsei 


rvatory have been 


mutual. The English supposed it was ere 


cled for Che use of 


Bonaparte: and a French writer affirms 




by the Duke of Wellington. 
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On eame the whirlwind — steel- gleama broke 
Like lightning through the rolling smoke ; 

The war was waked anew, 
Three hundred cannon-mouths roar'd loud, 
And from their throats, with flash and cloud. 

Their showers of iron threw. 
Beneath their fire, in full career, 
Euah'd on the ponderous cuirassier, 
The lancer couch'd his ruthless spear. 
And hurrying as to havoc near, 

The cohorts' eagles flew. 
In one dark torrent, hroad and strong. 
The advancing onset roH'd along. 
Forth harbinger'd by fierce acclaim, 
That, from the shroud ,of smoke and flame, 
Peal'd wildly the imperial name. 

XII. 

But on the British heart were lost 
The terrors of the charging host ; 
For not an eye the storm that view'd 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude, 
Nor was one forward footstep staid. 
As dropp'd the dying and the dead.^ 
Fast as their ranks the thunders tear, 
Fast they reiiew'd each serried square ; 
And on the wounded and the slain 
Closed their diminish'd flies again, 

1 [MS.—" Hor was 
ThOBgh c1 
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Till from their line scarce spears' leugtha three, 
Emerging from the smoke thej see 
Helmet, and plume, and panoply, — 

Then waked their fire at once ! 
Each muaketeer's revolving knell, 
As fast, as regularly fell. 
As when they practise to display 
Their discipline on festal day. 

Then down went helm and lance, 
Down were the eagle banners sent, 
Down reeling steeds and riders wcTit, 
Corslets were pierced, and pennons rent ; 

And, to augment the fray, 
Wheel'd full against their staggering flanks. 
The English horsemen's foaming ranks 

Forced their resistless way. 
Then to the musket-knell succeeds 
The clash of swords — the neigh of steeds — 
As plies the smith hia clanging trade,^ 
Against the cuirass rang the blade ; ^ 
And while amid their dose array 
The well-served cannon rent their way,' 

1 A private soldier of ths SBtli regiment comparad the sound 
which took pliica immediately upon the British CFivalry min- 
gling with those of the enemy, to "a Omiiand tinker) attaork 
mendinff pota and keWea." 
* [" I heard the broadswotds' deadly olaag, 
Aa if an hnndred anvils rang I " 

Lady of Oie Lake,} 
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And while amid their scatterM band 
Raged the fierce rider's bloody brand, 
Recoil'd in common rout and fear, 
Lancer and guard and cuirassier. 
Horsemen and foot, — a mingled host, 
Their leaders fall'n, their standards lost. 

XIII. 

Then, Wellington I thy piercing eye 
This crisis caught of destiny — 
The British host had stood 
That mom 'gainst charge of sword and lance' 



I Bll I ' 

But not an instant would they bear 

-.. 1 thunders („». „u : j 

The { [ofeacb eemedsquare, 

1 voliies I 

They halt, they turn, thsy fly! 
!Not even their chosen brook to feel 
The British shock of levell'd steeli 
Enougli thai through their close array 
The weil-pHed cannon t«re their way; 
Enough that mid their broken band 
The horsemen plied the bloody brand, 
EecoiI'd," &c,] 
1 [" The cuiraaaiers continued their dreadful onset, and rode 
up to the squares in the full confidence, apparently, of sweep- 
ing every thing before the impetuosity of their charge. Their 
onset and reception was like a furions ocean pouring itself 
against a chain of insulated rocks. The British squares stood 
ttnmoved, and never gave fire until the cavalry were within 
ten yards, when men rolled one way, horses galloped another, 
and the oairassiers were in every instance driven back." — 
lA/e of Bonigiartt. vol. viii. p. 187.] 
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As their own ocean-rocks hold stance, 
But when thy voice had said, " Advance ! " 

They were their ocean's flood. — 
Thou, whose inauspicious aim 
Hath wrought thy host this hour of shame, 
Think'st thou thy broken bands will bide 
The terrors of yon rushing tide? 
Or will thy chosen brook to feel 
The British shock of leveli'd steel,^ 

Or dost thou turn thine eye 
Where coming squadrons gleam afar. 
And fresher thunders wake the war, 

'No persuHsion or authority could prevail upon the French 
troops to stand tho shock of the liayonet. The Imperial 
Guards, in particular, hardly stood till the British were within 
thirty yards of them, although the French author, already 
quoted, has putinto their mouths the ma^aniui one sentiment, 
" The Guards nBTBt yield— they die." The same author has 
covered the plateau, or eminence of St. Jean, which formed 
the BriUsh position, with redoubts and intrenchments which 
never had nn existence. As the nurative, which is in many 
respects curious, was written, by an eyewitness, ha wae prob- 
ably deceived by the appearance of a road and dilcb which 
run alonR part of the hill. It may be also mentioned, in crit- 
icising this work, that the writer mentions the Chateau of 
Hougomont to have been oatried by the French, although it 
was resolutely and aucoessfully defended during the whole 
acUon. The enemy, indeed, possessed themselves of the 

house itself; but the British (a detachment of the Guards, 
under the command of Colonel Macdonoell, and afterwards of 
Colonel Home) made good the garden, and thus preserved, by 
their desperate resistance, the post which covered the return 
of the Duke of Wellington's right flank. 
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And other slandards fly ? — 
Think not that in yon columns, file 
Thy conquering troops from Distant Dyle — 

Is Elucher yet unknown ? 
Or dwells not in thy memory still, 
(Heard frequent in thine hour of ill,) 
What not«s of hate and vengeance thrill 

In Prussia's trumpet tone ? — ^ 
What yet remains ? — shall it be thine 
To head the relics of thy line 

In one dread efl'ort more ? — 
The Roman lore Ihy leisure loved,'' 

1 [MS.—" Or cnn thy memory faiJ to quola, 

Heard to thy cost, the vengeful note 
Of PtTisBla'B trumpet tone,"] 
* [" We observe a certain degree of similitnde in some piis- 
esges of Mr. Scott's preseat work, to the compositions of 
Lord Byron, and pajtioalsrly bis I,ordahip'e Ode to Bonaparte; 
aud we think that whoever perusea ' The Field of Waterloo,' 
with that Ode in hie recollection, will be struck with this 
new resemblance. We allude principally to such passages 
as t!iaC which begins, 

' The Roman lore tliy leisure loved,' &o. 
and to such lines as, 

' Now, sBB'at thou aught in this loved scene, 
Can tell of that which late hath been ? ' 

' So deem'st thou — so each mortal deems. 
Of that which is, from that which seems; ' 
lines, by the way, of which we cannot eipreae any very great 
admiration. This sort of iofluence, however, over even the 
principal writers of the day, (whether they are conscious of 
the influence or not,) is one of the surest tests of genius, and 
one of the proudest triSutes whicil it receives."— ifoiU*^ 
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And thou canst (ell what fortune proved 

That Chieftain, who, of yore. 
Ambition's dizzy paths essay'd, 
And with the gladiators' ^d 

For empire enterprised — 
He stood tbe cast hia rashness pla/d, 
Left not the victims he had made, 
Dug his red grave with his own blade. 
And on the field he lost was laid, 
Ahhorr'd — but BOt d 



1 [" Wten theengagemantwaa Boded, it evidently appeared 
with what undaaoted spirit and resoluiioii Catiline's army 
had beau fired ; for the Iwdy of every one was found on that 
very spot which, during the battle, he had occupied; those 
only excepted who were forced from their posts b j the Prsetor- 
iaa cohort; and even they, though they fell a little out of 
their ranlts, were all wounded before. Calilino himself was 
found, far from his own men, anudst the dead bodies of the 
enemy, bteathinf; a little, with an air of that fierceness «0!1 
in hia face which he had when alive. Finally, in all hie army, 
tbere was not so much as one free citizen taken prisoner, 
either in the engagement or in flight ; for they spared their 
. own lives as little as tliose of the enemy. The army of Che 
republic obtained the victory, indeed, but it was neither a 
cheap nor a joyful one, for their bravest men were either 
slain in battle or dangerously wounded. As there were many, 
too, who went to view the field, dther out of curiosity or a 
desire of plunder, in turning over the dead bodies, some found 
a friend, some a relation, and some a gnest; others there were 
likewise who discovered their enemies; so that, through the 

row, joy and monming."— SALi.oa-r.] 
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But if reyolves ihy fainter thought 
On safety — howsoever bought, 
Theo turn thy fearful rein and ride, 
Though twice ten thousand men have died 

On this eventful day, 
To gild the military fame 
Which thou, for life, in traffic tame 

Wilt barter thus away. 
Shall future ages tell this tate 
Of inconsistence faint and frail ? 
And art thou He of Lodi's bridge, 
Marengo's field, and Wagram's ridge ! 

Or is thy soul like mountain- tide, 
That, awell'd by winter storm and shower, 
KoUs down in turbulence of power, 

A torrent fierce and wide ; 
Reft of these aids, a rill obscure. 
Shrinking unnoticed, mean and poor, 

Whose channel shows display 'd 
The wrecks of its impetuous course. 
But not one symptom of the force 

By which these wrecks were made ! 



Spur on thy way ! — since now thine ear 
Has brook'd thy veterans' wish to hear, 

Who, as thy flight they eyed, 
Exclaim'd, — while tears of anguish came, 
Wrung forth by pride, and rage, and ahame,- 
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" 0, that he had but died !." ' 
But yet, to sum this hour of ill. 
Look, ere thou leavest the fatal liill, 

Back on yon broken ranks^ 
Upon whose wild confusion gleams 
The moon, as on the troubled streams 

When rivevs break their banks. 
And, to the i-uin'd peasant's eye, 
Objects half seen roll swiftly by, 

Down the dread current hurl'd — 
So mingle banner, wain, and gun, 
Where the tumultuous flight rolls on 
Of warriors, who, when mom begun,' 

Defied a baiided world. 



List — frequent to the hurrying rout. 
The btern pursuers' vengeful shout 
Tells, that upon their broken rear 

I (The US. adds, 

" That pang survived, refuse not then 
To humble thee before the men, 
Late objects of thy scorn and hate, 
Who shR)] Uiy once-imperial fate 
Make wordy theme of vain debate 

And chaffer for thy crown ; 
As usurers wont, who suck the all 
Of the fool-hardy prodiual, 
When on the giddy dice's falL 

His latest hope has flown. 
But yet, to eum," &c.] 
» [MS—" Where in one tide of terror run 

The warriors that, when morn beKun,"] 
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Rages the Prussian's bloody spear. 

So fell a shriek was none, 
When Eeresina'a icy flood 
Redden'd and thaw'd with flame and blood,' 
And, pressing on thy desperate way, 
RMsed oft and long their wild hurra, 

The children of the Don. 
Thine ear no jell of horror cleft 
So ominous, when, all bereft 
Of aid, the valiant Polack left — * 
Ay, left by thee — found soldier's grave* 
In Leipsic's oorpse-encumber'd wave. 
Fate, in those various perils past, 
Eeserved thee still some future cast ; 
On the dread die thou now hast thrown. 
Hangs not a single field alone. 
Nor one campaign — thy martial fame, 
Thy empire, dynasty, and name. 

Have felt the final stroke; 
And now, o'er ihy devot«d head 
The last stem vial's wrath is shed. 

The last dread seal is broke,* 

' [MS.—" So ominons a shriek was none, 
Not even whan Beresina's flood 
Was than'd by Btreams of tepid blood."] 

3 [For an account of the death of Ponlatowskl nt Leipsic, 
!0e Sh' Walter Scotf s Lift of Bonsparte, vol. vii. p. 588.] 

8 [MS.—" Not such were heard, when, all bereft 
or aid, the valiant Polack left- 
Ay, left by thee — found gallant grava."] 

* [" I, who with faith unshaken from the first, 

Even when the tyrant seem'd to louoh the skies. 
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Since live thou wilt — refuse not now 
Before these demagogues to how, 
Lat« ohjectfl of thy scorn and hate, 
Who shall thy once imperial fate 
Make wordy theme of vain debate. — 
Or shaO we say, thou stoop'st lesa low 
In seeking refuge from the foe, 
Against whose heart, in prosperous life, 
Thine hand hatii ever held the knife ? 

Such homage hath been paid 
By Roman and by Grecian voice, 
And there were honour in the choice. 

If it were freely made. 
Then safely come — in one so low, — 
So lost, — we cannot own a foe ; 
Though dear experience bid us end, 
In thee we ne'er can hail a friend, — 
Come, howso'er — but do not hide 
Close in thy heart that germ of pride, 
Erewhile, by gifted bard espied,' 

That " yet imperial hope ; " ' 



Had look'd to see the high-blown bnbble burst, 

And for a Mt conspicuous as his rise, 
Eren in (hut faith had look'd not for defeat 
So swifl, ao overwhelming, bo complete."— SouTirar.] 

' [MS. « but do not hide 

Once mora that sectel gann of prida. 
Which erst yon gifted bard ospied."] 
3 [" The Desolator desolate ! 
The Victor overthrown ! 
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Think not that for a fresh rebouod. 
To raise ambition from ihe ground, 

We yield tLee means or scope. 
In safety come — but ne'er again 
Ho!d type of independent reign ; 

No islet calls thee lord. 
We leave thee no confederate band, 
No symbol of thy lost command, 
To bo a dagger in the hand 

From which we wrench'd the sword. 

XVI II. 

Tef, even in yon sequeater'd spot. 
May worthier conquest be thy lot 

Than yet thy life has known ; 
Conquest, unbought by blood or liarm. 
That needs nor foreign aid nor arm, 

A triumph all thine own. 
Such waits thee when thou shalt eonlcol 
Those passions wild, that stubborn soul. 

That marr'd thy prosperous scene : — 
Hear this from no unmoved heart, 

The Arbiter of others' fata 

A Suppliant for his own! 
Is it some yet imptrial htpCt 
Thst with 9ucli change OHn calmly oopa? 

Or dread of death alone ? 
To die a prince — or live a alare — 
'fhy choice ia moat ignobly brjve ! " 

Byron's Ode la JVopoIeof 
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Which sighs, compariDg what thod akt 
With what thou might'st havb been ! 



Thou, too, whose deeds of fame renew'd 
Bankrupt a nation's gratitude, 
To thine own noble heart must owe 
More than the meed she can bestow. 
For not a people's just acclaim, 
Not the full hail of Europe's fame. 
Thy Prince's smiles, thy slate's decree, 
The ducal rank, the garter'd knee, 
Not these such pure deUght afford 
As that, when haDging up thy sword, 
Well mayst thou think, " This honest steel 
Was ever drawn for public weal ; 
And, such was rightfiil Heaven's decree. 
Ne'er sheathed unless with victory ! " 

I [" 'Tia done — bnl jesterdaj n King I 

And arm'd with Kings to atriTB — 
And aaw tbon art a nameless tblng; 

So abj«ct — yet alive! 
Is this tbe man of thousand thrones, 
Who Btrew'd our earth with hostile bones, 

Since he, miaoall'd the Morning Star, 
Nor insn nor fiend hath fallen su far." 

Btbon's Ode lo /Tapoleon.] 
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XX, 

Look forth, once more, with soften'd heart, 
Ere from the field of fame we part ; ' 
Triumph and Sorrow border near, 
And joy oft melts into a tear. 
Alas ! what hnks of love that morn 
Haa War's rude hand asunder torn ! 
For ne'er was field so sternly fought, 
And ne'er was conquest, dearer bought. 
Here piled in common slaughter sleep 
Those whom affection long shall weep: 
Here rests the sire, that ne'er shall strain 
His orphans to his heart again ; 
The son, whom, on his native shore, 
The pareut's voice shall bless no more ; 
The bridegroom, who has hardly press'd 
His blushing consort to his breast ; 
The husband, whom through many a year 
Long love and mutual faith endear. 
'Thou canst not name one tender tie. 
But here dissolved its relics lie ! 
O ! when thou see'st some mourner's veil 
Shroud her thin form and visage pale, 
Or mark'st the Matron's bursting tears 



1 1" Wa left thB flflld of battle in such mood 

As human hearts from thsacB should beat away; 
And rousing thus, our purposed route pursued, 

Which still through scenes of recent bloodshed lay, 
Where Prussia late, wjUi strong and stern delight, 
Himg on her faMd foes (o peraacuta their flight." 

SOUTHBT.I 
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Stream when the stricken drum she hears ; 
Or see'st how manUer grief, suppreaa'd, 
Is labouring in a father's breast, — 
With no enquiry vain pursue 
The cause, but think on Waterloo I 



Period of honour as of woes, 
What bright careers 'twas thine to close ! — 
Mark'd on thy roll of biood what names 
To Britain's memory, and to Fame's, 
Laid there their last immortal claims ! 
Thou saw'at in seas of gore expire 
Eedoubted Picton's soul of fire — 
Saw*st in the mingled carnage lie 
All that of PoNSONBY could die — 
De Lancet change Love's bridal -wreath, 
For laurels from the band of Death — ' 
Saw'st gallant Miller's " failing eye 
Still bent where Albion's banners fly, 



1 [The Poet's friand, CoIodbI Sir William De Lancey, 
mamed the beautitUI duuglitec of Sir Jiua«a Halt, Bart., in 
April, 181G, and received his morC&l noutid on tbe leth of 
Jnne. See Captain B. Hall's affecting narrative in the first 
series of his "Fragmenla of Vojages and Trarels," vol. ii. 
p. 369.] 

a Colonel Miller, of the Guards— son to Sir William MiKer, 
Lord Glenlee. When mortally wounded in the attack on the 
Bois de Bossn, he desired to see the colours of Che regiment 
once more ere he died. They were waved over his head, nad 
the expiring officer declared bimself satisfied.] 
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And Cameron,' in the shock of steel, 
Die like the offspring of Lochiel ; 
And generous Gordon,* 'mid iJie strife. 
Fall while he watch'd hia leader's life. — 
Ah ! though her guardian angel's shield 
Fenced Briton's hero through the field. 
Fate not the less her power made known, 
Through his friends' hearts to pieree his own 1 

XXII, 
Forgive, hrave Dead, flie imperfect lay ! 
Who may your names, your numhera, say ? 
What high-strung harp, what lotly line. 
To ea<;h the dear-earn'd praise assign. 
From high-born chiefs of martial fame 
To the poor soldier's lowlier name ? 
Lightly ye rose that dawning day, 
From your cold couch of swamp and clay. 
To fill, before the sun was low. 
The bed' that morning cannot know. — 
Oft may the tear the green sod steep. 
And sacred be the heroes' sleep, 
Till time ahaE cease to run ; 

1 [" Colonel Cameron, of Fassiefem, so often distingulBlisd 
in Lord Wellington's despatcliea ftom Spain, fel] in the action 
fit Qaatre Braa, (I6tii June, ISle,) while leading the B2d, or 
Gordon Highlanders, to olinrge a body of cuvalry, Bupported 
by infflEtry,"— PouTi LeUera, p. 91.] 

* [Colonel tlie Honourable Sir Alexander Gordon, broClier 
to the Earl of Aberdeen, who has erected a pillar on the spot 
where he fell by the side of the Duise of Weilington.] 
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And ne'er beside their noble grave, 
May Britaiu pass and fail to crave 
A blessing on tlie fallen brave 

Who fought with Wellington ! 

XXIII. 

Farewell, sad Field ! whose blighted face 
Wears desolation's withering trace ; 
Long shall my memory retain 
Thy shatier'd huts and Irampled grain, 
With every mark of martial wrong. 
That scathe thy towers, fair Hougomont !' 

'["Beyond these points the fight entended not, 

Small theatre for such a tragedy '. 

Its breadth eoarce more, from aaslern Popeiot 

To where the gro™' of Hougomont on high 

Rear in the west their venerable head, 

And cover with their shade the countless dead. 

" But wonMst thou tread this celebrated ground. 

And trace with understanding eyes a scene 
Above all other fields of war renown'd. 

From western Hougomont thy way begin \ 
There was our strength on that side, and there first, 
In all its force, the storm of battle burst- — SonrHBT. 
Mr. Southey adds, in a note on these verses; " So impor- 
tant a battle, perhaps, was never bsfore fougM within so small 
an extent of ground. 1 computed the distance between 
Hougomont and Popeiot at three miles : in a straight line it 
might probably not eioeed two and a half. 

" Onr guide was very much displeased at the name which 
the battle had obtained in England,—' Why call it the battle of 
Waterloo V he said,— ' Cail it Hougomont, call it La Haye 
Saints, call it Popeiot,— anything but Waterloo.' '■— Pilgrim- 
age to WaUrloB.'] 
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Tet though thy garden's green arcade 
The marksman's fatal post was made, 
Though on thy ehatter'd beeches fell 
The blended rage of shot and shell, 
Though from thy blacken'd portals torn, 
Their fall thy blighted fruit-trees mourn, 
Has not such havoc bought a name 
Immortal in the rolls of fame ? 
Yea — Agincourt may be forgot. 
And Cresay be an unknown spot, 

And Blenheim'a name be new ; 
But still in story and in song, 
For many an age remember'd long. 
Shall live the towers of Hougomont, 

And Field of Waterloo. 
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Stern tide of human Time ! that know'st not rest. 
But, sweeping from the cradle (o the tomb, 
Bear'st ever downward on thy duslty breast 
Successive generations to their doom ; 
While thy capacious stream has equal room 
For the gay bark where Pleasure's streamers 

And for the prison-ship of guilt and gloom, 

The fisher-skiff, and barge that bears a court, 

StiU wafting onward all to one dark silent port, — 

Stern tide of Time ! through what mysterious 

change 
Of hope and feav have our frail barks been 

For ne'er, before, vicissitude so strange 
Was to one race of Adam's offspring given. 
And sure such varied change of sea and heaven. 
Such unexpected bursts of joy and woe. 
Such fearful strife as that where we have striven, 
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Succeeding ages ne'er again shall know. 
Until the awful term when Thou shaJt c«ase to flow. 

Well hast thou stood, my Country ! — the brave 

fight 
Kust weU maintain'd through good report and ill ; 
In thy just cause and in thy native might, 
And in Heaven's grace and justice constant still ; 
Whether the banded prowess, strength, and skill 
Of half the world against thee stood array'd, 
Or when, with better views and freer will, 
Beaide thee Europe's noblest drew the blade. 
Each emulous in arms the Ocean Queen to aid. 

Well art thou now repaid — though slowly rose, 
And struggled long with mists thy blaee of fame, 
While like the dawn that in the orient glows 
On the broad wave its earlier lustre came ; * 
Then eastern Egypt saw the growing flame. 
And Maida's myrtles gleam'd beneath its ray, 
Where first the soldier, stung with generous 

shame, 
BivaU'd the heroes of the wat'rj way, 
And wash'd in foemen'a gore unjust reproach away. 

Now, Island Empress, wave thy crest oa high, 
And bid the banner of thy Patron flow. 
Gallant Saint Geoi^e, the flower of Chivalry, 
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For thou hast faced, like him, a dragon foe. 
And rescued innocence from overthrow. 
And trampled down, like him, tyrannic migbt. 
And to the gazing world mayst proudly show 
The chosen emblem of thy sainted Knight, 
Who quell'd devouring pride, and vindicated right. 

Tet 'mid the confidence of juat renown. 
Renown dear-bought, but dearest thus acquired, 
Write, Britain, write the moral lesson down ; 
'Tis not alone the heart with valour fired. 
The disciphne so dreaded and admired. 
Id many a field of bloody conquest known ; 
— Such may by fame be lured, by gold be 

'Tis constancy in the good cause alone, 
Best justifies the meed thy valiant sons have won. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



DRAMATIC PIECES. 



[The reminder of this volume, with the suc- 
ceeding one, contains all the dramatic pieces which 
Sir Walter Scott ever published : namely, " the 
translation of Goetz von Berlicbingen, which ap- 
peared in 1799; the House of Aspen, which 
was written at the same earlj period, though it 
was first printed in the KeepsOte for 1830 ; Hali- 
don Hill, written and published in 1822 ; Mac- 
DufTs Cross, 1823 ; and the Doom of Devorgoil, 
and the Ayrshire Tragedy, which appeared to- 
gether in 1830.] 
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Though the Public seldom feel much interest 
in such communications, (nor is there any reason 
why they should,) the Author takes the liberty of 
stating, that these scenes were commenced with the 
purpose of contributing to a miscellany projected 
by a much-esteemed friend.^ But instead of being 
confined to a scene or two, 33 int«nded, the work 
gradually swelled to the size of an independent 
pubUcation. It is designed to illustrate military 
antiquities, and the manners of chivalry. The 
Drama (if it can be termed one) is, in no par- 
ticular, either designed or calculated for the stage.* 

1 [The anthor alludes lo a collection of small pieces in Terse, 
edited, fbr a charitable purpose, by Mrs. JoanDEi Baillie.] 

• pn the flrat edition, the lest addeJ. "'In case any attempt 
shall ba made to produce it in action, (as has happened in 
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The subject is to be found in Scottish history ; 
but, not to overloitd so slight a publication with 
antiquarian research, or quotations from obscure 
chronicles, may be sufficiently illustrated by the 
following passage from Pinkbbton's History of 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 72. 

" The Governor (anno 1402) dispatched a con- 
siderable force under MunJac, his eldest son ; the 

BJmilBr cases,) the anthor takes the present opporhinity to in- 
EmBle, tliat it shall be at tiie peril of those who make such an 
experiment," Adverting to this passage, the New Edinburgh 
Review (July, 1S22) said,—" We, nevertheless, do not brieve 
that any thing more essentially dramatic, in so far aa it goes, 
more capable of stage effect, has appeared in England since 
the days of her greatest genius; and giving Sir Walter, there- 
fore, full credit for hia coyness on the present occasion, we 
ardently hope that he is but trying his strength in the rooet 
arduous of all literary enterprises, and that, ere long, he will 
demonstrate his right to the highest hononra of the tragic 
muse." The British Critic, for October 1823, says, on the 
same head, " Though we may not accede to Che author's 
declaration, that it is ' in no particular calculated for the stage,' 
we must not lead our readers to look for anything amounting 
to a regular drama. It would, we thinly, form an miderplot, 
of very great interest, in an historical play of cualomary 
length; and although ita Incidents and personages are mixed 
up, in these scenes, with an event of real history, there is 
nothing in either t« prevent their being interwoven in the 
plot of any drama of which the aoOon should lie in the con- 
fines of England and Scotland, at any of the very numerous 
periods of Border warfare. The whole interest, indeed, of the 
story, ia engrossed by two characters, imagined, as it appears 
to us, with great force and probability, and contrasted with 
considerable skill and effect."] 
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Earls of Angus and Moray also joined Douglas, 
who entered England with an army of fen thou- 
sand men, carrying terror and devastation to the 
walla of Newcastle. 

" Henry IV, was now engaged in the Welsh 
war against Owen Glendour; but the Earl of 
Northumberland, and his son, the Hotspur Percy, 
with the Earl of March, collected a numerous 
array, and awaited the return of the, Scots, im- 
peded with spoil, near Milfleld, in the "north part 
of Northumberland. Douglas had reached Wooi- 
er, in his return ; and, perceiving the enemy, 
seized a strong post between the two armies, 
called HomildoQ-Hill. In this method he rivalled 
his predecessor at the battle of Otterbum, but not 
with like success. The English advanced to the 
assault, and Henry Percy was about to lead them 
up the hill, when March caught his bridle, and 
advised him to advance no further, but to pour 
the dreadful shower of English arrows into the 
enemy. This advice was followed with the usaal 
fortune ; for in all ages the bow was the English 
instrument of victory ; and though the Scots, and 
perhaps the French, were superior in the use of 
the spear, yet this weapon waa useless after the 
distant bow had decided the combat. Robert the 
Great, sensible of this at the battle of Bannock- 
bum, ordered a prepared detachment of cavalry 
to rush among the English archers at the com- 
mencement, totally to disperse them, and stop the 
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deadly efTusion. But Douglas now used no such 
precaution ; and the consequence was, that hie 
people, drawn up on the face of the hill, pre- 
sented one general mark to the enemj, none of 
whose arrows descended in vain. The Scots fell 
without fight, and unrevenged, till a spiriled 
knight, Swinton, exclaimed aloud, ' my hrave 
countrymen ! what fascination has seized you to- 
day, that you stand like deer to be shot, instead 
of indulging your ancient courage, and meeting 
your enemies hand to hand ? Let those who wilt, 
descend with me, that we may gain victory, or 
liie, or fall like men,'* This being heard by 
Adam Gordon, between whom and Swinton there 
existed an ancient deadly feud, attended with the 
mutual slaughter of many followers, he instantly 
fell on his knees before Swinton, begged his par- 
don, and desired to be dabbed a knight by him 
whom he must now regard as the wisest and the 
boldest of that order in Britain. The ceremony 
performed, Swinton and Gkirdon descended the 

1 1" Miles magnaoimus dominua Johaunea Swinton, tan- 
qoam voce harriila prEUKinls excluniavit, dicens, commi- 
litottes inolyd 1 quis vos hodle fasoinavit aon indulgare ao- 
litEe probltati, quod nee dextris conserltis, nee ut viricorda 
erigitia, a^ iiiVBdendum amnios, qui T09, tanquam dttmulas 
vel hinnuloa iniparcat09,3HgittaruinjacuIia perdare fastinant 
Descendant mecum qui velint, et in nomine Domioi hoslee 
ponfltrabijnua, nt vel aic vita potiamur, vel aiJtem ut militea 
eiun honore oocumbajnuB." &o.— Fordun Bcoti-Chmidcen, 
vol. iL p. 434.] 
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hill, accompanied only bj one hundred men ; and 
a desperate valour led the whole body to death. 
Had a similar spirit been shewn by the Scottish 
army, it is probable that the event of the day 
would have been different. Douglas, who was 
certainly deficient in the most important qualities 
of a general, seeing his army begin to disperse, 
at length attempted to descend the hill ; but the 
English archers, retiring a little, sent a flight of 
arrows so sharp and strong, that no armour could 
withstand ; and the Scottish leader himself, whose 
panoply was of remarkable temper, fell under five 
wounds, tliough not mortal. The English men- 
of-arms, knights, or squires, did not strike one 
blow, but remained spectators of the rout, which 
was now complete. Great numbers of the Scots 
were slain, and near five hundred perished in the 
River Tweed upon their flight. Among the illus- 
trious captives was Douglas, whose chief wound 
deprived him of an eye ; Murdac, son of Albany ; 
the Earls of Moray and Apgus ; and about twenty- 
four gentlemen of eminent rank and power. The 
chief slain were, Swinton, Gordon, Livingston of 
Calendar, Ramsay of Dalhousie, Walter Sinclair, 
Roger Gordon, Walter Scott, and others. Such 
was the issue of the unfortunate battle of Ho- 
mildon." 

It may be proper to observe, that the scene of 
action has, in the following pages, been trans- 
ferred from Homildon to Halidon Hill . For this 
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there was an obvious reason; — for who would 
again venture to introduce upon the scene the 
celebrated Hotspur, who commanded the English 
at the former battle ? There are, however, 
several coincidences which may reconcile even 
the severer antiquary lo the substiluljon of Hali- 
don Hill for Homildon. A Scottish army was 
defeated by the English on both occasions, and 
under nearly the same circumstances of address 
on the part of the victors, and mismanagement 
on that of the vanquished, for the English long- 
bow decided the day in both cases. In boih 
eases, also, a Gordon was left on the field of 
battle ; and at Halidon, as at Homildon, the Scots 
were commanded by an ill-fated representative of 
the great house of Douglas. He of Homildon 
was aumamed Tme-mcm, i. e. Zose-man, from his 
repeated defeats and miscarriages ; and, with all 
the personal valour of his race, seems to have 
enjoyed so small a portion of their sagacity, as 
to be unable to learn military experience from 
reiterated calamity. 1 am far, however, from 
intimating, that the traits of imbecility and envy 
attributed to the Regent in the following sketch, 
are to be historically ascribed either to the elder 
Douglas of Halidon Hill, or to him called Tine- 
man, who seems to have enjoyed the respect of 
his countrymen, notwithstanding that, like the 
celebrated Anne de Montmorency, he was either 
defeated, or wounded, or made prisoner, in every 

VOL. VIIL 18 
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battle wkich he fought. The Regent of the 
sketch is a character purely imaginary. 

The tradition of the Swinton family, which 
stiil survives in a lineal descent, and to which the 
author haa the honour to be related, avera, that 
the Swialon who fell at Homildon in the manner 
narrated in the preceding extract, had slain 
Gordon's father ; which seems sufficient ground 
for adopting that circumstance into the following 
Dramatic Sketch, though it is rendered improba- 
ble by other authorities. 

If wiy reader will take the trouble of looking 
at Froissart, Fordun, or other historians of the 
period, he will find, that the character of the Lord 
of Swinton, for strength, courage, and conduct, is 
by no means exaggerated. 

W. S. 
Mbotsford, 1822. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS, 



The Begbnt of 

GOBDON, 
SWINTON, 

Lennox, 
sotherund, 

Johnstone, 

Adau de Viponi, a Koight Temptui 

The Phior of Maison-Dieu. 

JtsTNAi-D, Saiinlim's Squire. 

Hob Hattelt, a Border Moss-Troopei 

Stralds. 



SccXttsfi Cliitfs and Noblf*. 



ENGL 



Kino Ed war 


L. in. 




Pbrci, 

RlBAUMONT, 

Thk Abbot { 


' E-giiik owl Nonno 
IF Walthamstow, 


in Nobles. 
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ACT L 

SOBNE I. — The northern aide of the eminence of Ealidoa. 
The back scene represents Oie sammit of the ascent, occupied 
by ike reaT^aard of the Scottish army. Bodies of armed 
men appear as advancing from different points, to join the 
main bod;/. 

Enter De; Vifovt and the Pbior of Maibon-Dieu. 

Vip. No farther, Father — here I need no guid- 

I have already brought your peaceful step 
Too near the verge of battle. 

/¥i. Fain would I see you join some Baron's 
banner, 
Before I say ferewell. The honour*d sword 
That fought so well in Syria, should not wave 
Amid the ignoble crowd. 

Vip. Each spot is noble in a pitched field, 
So that a man has room to fight and fall on't 
But I shall find out friends. Tis scarce twelve 

Since I left Scotland for the wars of Palestine, 
And then the flower of all the Scottish nobles 
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Were known «) me ; and I, in my degree, 
Not all unknown to them. 

Pri. Ala3 ! there have been changes since that 

The Royal Bruce, with Randolph, Douglas, Gra- 

hame. 
Then shook in field the banners which now moulder 
Over their graves i' the chancel. 

Vip. And thence cornea it, 
That while I look'd on many a well-known crest 
And blazon'd shield,' as hitherward we fame. 
The faces of the Barons who displayed them 
Were all unknown lo me. Brave jouthsthey 

seem'd ; 
Yet, surely, litter to adorn the tilt-yard, 
Than to be leaders of a war. Their followers. 
Young like themselves, seem like themselves un- 
practised — 
Look at their battle-rank. 

PH. I cannot gaze on't with undazzled eye. 
So thick the rays dart back from shield and hel- 

And sword and battle-axe, and spear and pennon. 
Sure 'tis a gallant show ! The Bruce himself 
Halh often conquer'd at the head of fewer 
And worse appointed followers. 

Vip. Ay, but 'twas Bruce that led them. Rev- 
erend Father, 

i[MS— "1 
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'Tis not the falchion's weight decides a combat ; 
It is the strong and skilful hand that wields it. 
HI fate, that we should lack tlie noble King, 
And all his champions now ! Time call'd them 

not, 
For when I parted hence for Palestine, 
The brows of most were free from grizzled hfur. 
Pri. Too true, alas ! But well you know, in 
Scotland, 
Few hairs are sitver'd undemealli the helmet ; 
'Tis cowls like mine which hide them, 'Mongst 

the laity, 
War's the rash reaper, who thrusts in his sickle 
Before the grain is white. In threescore years 
And ten, which I have seen, I have outlived 
Wellnigh two generations of our nobles. 
The race which holds' yon summit is the third. 
Vip. Thou mayst outlive tliem also. 
Pri. Heaven forefend ! 

My prayer stall be, that Heaven will close rny 

Before they look upon the wrath to come. 

Vip. Retire, retire, good Father ! — Pray for 
Scotland — 
Think not on me. Here comes an ancient friend. 
Brother in arms, with whom to-day I'll join me. 
Back to your choir, assemble all your brothcr- 

And weary Heaven with prayers for victory.' 
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Pri. Heaven's blessing rest with thee, 
Champion of Heaven, and of thy suffering coun- 
try ! 

[Exit Phior. Vipont draws a Uule iiside, 
aid Ids duien the beuver of his hdmel. 

Enter S WIN TON, yy/oiued bi/JlsrslLUD and others, to whom 
he speaks as ht enlers. 

Swin. Halt here, and plant my pennon, till the 
Eegent 
Assign our band its station in the host. 

Rey. That must be by the Standard. We have 
Lad 
That right since good Saint David's reign at 

Fain would 1 see the Marcher would dispute it. 
Swin. Peace, Reynald ! Where the genenil 

plants the soldier, 
ITiere is his place of honour, and there only 
His valour can win worship. TLou'rt of those, 
Who would have war's deep art bear the wild 

semblance 
Of some disorder'd hunting, where, pell-mell. 
Each trusting to the swiftness of his horse, 
Gallants press on to see the quarry fall. 
Yon steel-clad Southrons, Reynald, are no deer ; 
And England's Edward is no stag at bay, 

Vip. \_advancing.'\ There needed not, to blttzoii 

forth the Swinton, 
His ancient burgonet, the sable Boar 
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Cliain'd to 'the gnarl'd oak,' — nor his proud step, 
Nor giant stature, nor the ponderous mace. 
Which only he, of Scotland's realm, can wield : 
His discipline aud wisdom mark the leader, 
As doth his frame the champion. Hail, brave 
Swinton ! 

Swin. Brave Templar, thanks ! Such your 
cross'd shoulder speaks you ; 
But the closed visor, which conceals your features. 
Forbids more knowledge. Umfraville, perhaps — 

Vip. [unclosinff his ?iebnet.~\ No ; one less wor- 
thy of our sacred Order. 
Tet, unless Syrian suns have scorch'd ray features 
Swart as my sable visor, Alan Swinton 
Will welcome Symon Vipont. 

SwiTi. {_emi)racing him.'] As the blithe reaper 
Welcomes a practised mate, when the Hpe harvest 
Lies deep before him, and the sun is high ! 
Thoult follow yon old pennon, wilt thou not ? 
Tis tatter'd since thou saw'st it, and the Boar- 
heads 
Look as if brought from off some Chiiatmas boarf. 
Where knives had notch'd them deeply. 

Vip. Have with them, ne'ertheleas. The 
Stuart's Chequer, 

1 [" The armorial beariags of the anoieut family of Swin- 
ton are (oSfe, a oheveron, or, between three boflra' heads, eras- 
ed, argent, Crest— a boar ohaiii«a to a tree, and above, on 
Rn eacroll, J'lapSTe. Supporters — two boara standing on a 
cwmpartraent, whereon aje the words, .h Peaie." — Doaglat't 
12.] 
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The Bloody Heart of Douglas, Ross's Lymphads, 
Sutherland's Wild-cats, nor the royal Lion, 
Rampant in golden treasure, wins me from them. 
We'll back the Boar-heads bravely. I see round 

them 
A chosen band of lances — some well known to me. 
Where's the main body of thy followers ? 

Swin. Symoa de Vipont, thou dost see them all 
That Swinton's bugle-horn can call to battle, 
However loud it rings. There's not a boy 
Left in my hatle, whose arm has strength enough 
To bear a sword — there's not a man behind, 
However old, who moves without a staff, 
Striphngs and greybeards, every one is here. 
And here all should be—Scotland needs them ali; 
And more and better men, were each a Hercules, 
And yonder handful centuplied. 

Vip. A thousand followers — such, with friends 
and kinsmen, 
Allies and vassals, thou wert wont to lead — 
A thousand followers shrunk to sixty lancee 
In twelve years' space! — And thy brave sons, 

Sir Alan? 
Alas I I fear to ask. 

Sioin. All slain, De ViponL In my empty 

A puny babe lisps to a widow'd mother, 

" Where is my grandsu^ ? wherefore do you 

weep ? " 
But for that prattler, Lyulph's house is heirless. 
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I'm an old oak, from which the foresters 
Have hew'd four goodly boughs, and left beside me 
Only a sapling, wluch the fawn may crush 
As he springs over it. 

Vip. Alt slain ? — alas ! 

Smn. Ay, all, De Vipont. And their attributes, 
John with the Long Spear — Archibald with the 

Richard the Ready — and my youngest darling. 
My Fair-hjur'd William — do but now survive 
In meaaurea which the grey-hair'd minstrels sing, 
When they make maidens weep. 

Vip. These wars with England, they have 
rooted out 
The flowers of Christendom. Knights, who might 

The sepulchre of Christ from the rude heathen, 
Fall in unholy warfare ! 

Stvin. Unholy warfare? ay, well hast thou 
named it ; 
But not with England — would her cloth-yard shafts 
Had bored their cuirasses ! Their lives had been 
Lost like their grandsire's, in the bold defence 
Of their dear country* — but in private feud 
With the proud Gordon, fell my Long-spear'd John, 
He with the Aie, and he men call'd the Ready, 
Ay, and my Fair-hair'd Will — the Gordon's wrath 
Devour'd my gallant issue. 

1 [MS.—" Of the dear land ttiat nursed them— but in feud."] 
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Vip. Since thou dost weep, their death is un- 
avenged ? 
Swin. Templar, what think'st thou me ? — See 
yonder rock, 
From which the founliun gushes—^is it less 
Compact of adamaot, though waters flow from it? 
Firm hearts have moister eyes. — They are 



I wept not liil (hey were — till the proud Gordon 
Had with his life-blood dyed my father's sword, 
In guerdon that he thinn'd my father's lineage, 
And then I wept my aona ; and, as the Gocdon 
Iiay at my feet, there was a tear for him, 
Which mingled with (he rest. We had been friends, 
Had shared the banquet and the chase together. 
Fought side by side, — and our first cause of strife, 
"Woe to the pride of both, was but a light one ! 
Vip. You are at feud, then, with the mighty 

Gordon ? 
Swin. At deadly feud. Here in this Border-land, 
Where the sire's quarrels descend upon the son. 
As due apart of his inheritance, 
As (he strong castle and the ancient blazon. 
Where private Vengeance holds the scales of 
justice, 
. Weighing each drop of blood as scrupulously 
As Jews OP Lombards balance silver pence. 
Not in Ibis land, 'twixt Solway and Saint Abb's, 
Rages a bitterer feud than mine and theirs, 
The Swinton and the Gordon. 
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Vtp. Tou, with some threescore lances — and 

the Gordon 
Leading a thousand followers. 

Svin. You rate him far too low. Since you 

sought Palestine, 
He hath had grants of baronies and lordships 
In the far-distant North. A thousand horse 
His southern friends and vassals always number'd. 
Add Badenoch kcme, and horse from Dcy and Spey, 
He'll count a thousand moi-e. — And now, De 

If the Boar-heads seem in your eyes less worthy. 
For lack of followers — seek yonder standard — 
The bounding Stag, with a brave host around it ; 
There the young Gordon makes his earliest field. 
And pants to win his spurs. His father's friend, 
As well as mine, thou wert — go, join his pennon, 
And grace him with thy presence. 

Vip. When you were friends, I was the friend 

of both. 
And now I can he enemy to neither ; 
But my poor person, though but slight the aid, 
Joins on this Held the banner of the two 
Which hath the smallest following. 

.Sfem.. Spoke like the generous Knight, who 

gave up all, 
Leading and lordship, in a heallien land 
To fight, a Christian soldier ! Yet, in earnest, 
I pray, De Vipont, you would join the Gordon 
In this high battle. 'Tis a noble youth, — 
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So fame doth vouch 1 
valiant ; 

Takes knighthood, too, this day, and well may use 
His spurs too rashly* in the wish to win them. 
A friend like thee beside him in the fight, 
Were worth a hundred spears, to rein his valour 
And femper it wilii prudence : — 'tis the aged eagle 
Teaehea his brood to gaze upon the sun, 
Willi eye undaazled. 

Vip. Alas, brave Swinton! Wouldst thou train 

the hunter 
Tiiat soon must bring thee to the bay ? Your 

custom, 
Your moat unchrisljau, aavage, fiend-]ike custom, 
Binds Gordon to avenge his father's death. 

Swin, Why, be it so ! I look for nothing else ; 
My part was acted when I slew his father, 
Avenging my four sons — Young Gordon's sword, 
If it should find my heart, can ne'er inflict there 
A pang so poignant as his father's did. 
But I would perish by a noble hand, 
And such will his be if he bear him nobly, 
Nobly and wisely on this field of Halidon. 

Enler a Pubsdivakt. , 
Pur. Sir Knights, to council ! — 'tis the Begent's 

That knights and men of leading meet him 
instantly 

< [MS.—" Sharply."] 
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Before the royal standard. Edward's army 
Is seen irom the hill-gummit, 

Swin. Say to llie Begent, we obey his orders. 

[E^it PUHSUIVAKT. 

[To Bbynald.] Hold ttou my casque, and furi 

my pennon up 
Close to the staff. I will not show my crest, 
Nor standard, till the common foe shall challenge 

VU wake no civil strife, nor tempt the Grordon 
With aught that's like defiance. 

Vip. Will he not know your features? 

Smn. He never saw me. In the distant North, 
Against his will, 'tis said, his friends detain'd him 
During his nurture — caring not, belike, 
To trust a pledge so predous near the Boar-tusks, 
It was a natural but needless caution : 
I wage no war with children, for 1 think 
Too deeply on mine own. 

Vip. I have thought on it, and will see the 
Gordon 
As we go hence^ to counciL I do bear 
A cross, which binds me to be Christian priest, 
As well as Christian champion.'' God may grant. 
That I, a^wice hta father's friend and yours, 
May malp some peace betwist you.' 

' [MS,—" Aa ifB do paaa," &c.] 

» [MS.—" The orosa I waar appoints ma Chriatiftn priest, 

Aa wall as Christian warrior," &o.} 
■ [In the US. the aceiie tormltiates with tlii« liuf.] 
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Svpiti. When that your prieBtly aeal, and knightly 
valour, 
Shall force the grave to render up the dead. 

SCBSE IL—The aummil of HaSidoa Hill, before Ihe Regent's 
tent. 7Se Hojiai Standard of Sc^land is seen in the 
baehfroand, with lie Penncits and Banners of the prin- 
cipcU Nobles around it. 

Council of Scottish Nobles and Chiefs. Sutherland, HOSB, 
Lennox, Maxwell, and other Noblei of the hii/heit 
rank, are c/oie to (Ae Regent's person, and in the art of 
keen debate. VipOnt, with Gohdon and others, remain 
grouped al some distance on the right hand of the stage. 
On Iht kft, standing also apart, is Swinton, alone and 
bare-headed. The Noblea are dressed in Highland or 
Lowland habits, as historical cosljtme requires. 2VuBip«to, 
Heralds, ^c. are in attendance. 

Len. Nay, Lordings, put no shame upon ray 
counsels. 
I did but say, if we retired a little. 
We should have fairer field and beiter vantage. 
I've seen Cing Robert — ay, the Bruce himself — 
Retreat sIk leagues iu length, and think no shame 

Reff. Ay, but King Edward sent abaughtv 
message, ^? 

Defying us to battle on this field, 
This very hill of Halidon ; if we leave it 
Unfought withal, it squares not with our honour. 
Swin. l^apart.'] A perilous honour, that allows 
the enemy. 
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And such an enemy as this same Edward, 
To choose our field of battle ! He knows how 
To make our, Scottish pride betray its master 
Into the pitfall. 

[Daring Ikis speecli lite debate among Ihe 
Nobles is amtinued. 

Suth. [ofowrf.] We will not back one furlong- — 

No, nor one inch ; where'er we find the foe. 

Or where the foe finds ua, there will we fight 

Retreat will dull the spirit of our followers, 
Who now stand prompt for battle. 

Soss. My Lords, methinks great Morarehat* 
has doubts, 
That, if his Northern clans once turn the seam 
Of their check'd hose behind, it will be hard 
To halt and rally them. 

Suth. Say'st thou, ftlacDonnell ?-— Add another 
falsehood. 
And name when Morarchat was coward or 

traitor ? 
Thine island race, as chronicles can tell, 
Were oft affianced to the Southron cause ; 
Loving 1^ weight and temper of their gold. 
More than the weight and temper of their steel. 

Seff. Peace, my Lords, ho ! 



1 [Momrcliate is tire ancient Gaelic designation af the Esrli 
of SutherlBJid.J 

VOL. vin. 19 
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Ross, [throwing dovm Ms Ghve.~\ MatDonnell 
will not peace i There lies my pledge, 
Proud Morarchat, to witness lliee a liar. 

Max. Brought I all Kithsdale from the Western 
Border; 
Left I my towers exposed to foraying England, 
And thieving Annandale, to see such misrule ? 
John. Who speaks of Annandale ? Dare Max- 
well slander 
The gentle House of Lochwood ? ' 

Reg. Peace, I^rdings, once again. We rep- 
resent 
The Majesty of Scotland — in our presence 
Brawling is treason, 

Suth, Were it in presence of the King himself, 
What should prevent my saying 

Enter LlBDESAY. 

lAnd, You must determine quickly. Scarce a 
mile 
Parts our vanguard from Edward's. On the plain. 
Bright gleams of armour flash through clouds of 

Like stars through frost-mist — steeds neigh, and 

weapons clash — 
And arrows soon will whistle — the worst sound 
That waits on English war. — You must determine. 

' [Lochwood Ciistlewas the uncient sentof theJohnstouaa, 
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Reg. We are determined. We will spare proud 
Edward 
Half of fie ground that parts us, — Onward, 

Saint Andrew strike for Scotland I We will lead 
The middle ward ourselves, the Royal Standard 
Displaj'd beside us ; and beneath its shadow 
Shall the young gallants, whom we knight this 

Fight for their golden spurs. — Lennox, thou'rt 

And wilt obey command — lead thou the rear. 

Len. The rear ! — why I the rear ? The van 
were fitter 
For him who fought abreast with Robert Bruce. 

Sarin, [apartl Discretion hath forsaken LeQ' 

The wisdom he was forty years in gathering 
Has left him in an instant. 'Tis contagious 
Even to witness frenzy- 

Suth. The E«gent hath determined well. The 

Suits him the best who counsell'd our retreat. 

Len. Pvoud Northern Thane, the yan were 
soon the rear. 
Were thy disorder'd followers planted there. 

Suth. Then, for that very word, I make a vow, 
By my broad Earldom, and my father's aoul. 
That if I have not leading of the van, 
I will not flght lo-day ! 
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Soss. Morarchat ! thou the leading of the van ! 
Not whilst MacDonnell lives. 

Stein, [[opart,] Nay, then a stone would speak. 
^Addresses the KbGekt,] May't please your 

And you, great LoiTla, to hear an old man's 
counsel, 

That hath seen fights enow. These open bickerings 
Dishearten all our host. If that your Grace, 
With these great Earls and Lords, must needs 

debate, 
Let the closed tent conceal your disagreement ; 
Else 'twill be said, ill fares it with the flock, 
If shepherds wrangle, when the wolf is nigh, 
JHeff. The old Knight counsels well. Let every 

Or Chief, who leads fire hundred men or more, 
Follow to council— others are escluded — 
We'll have no vulgar censurera of our conduct — 

[Looking al SwintOs. 

Young Gordon, your high rank and numerous 

following 
Give you a seat with us, though yet unknighted. 

Got. I pray you, pardon me. My youth's unfit 
To sit in council, when that Knight's grey hairs 
And wisdom wait without. 

ifejf. Do as you will ; we deign not bid you twice. 
[The Bbobnt, Robs, SDTHEEL*tJD, Lenhoi, 
MiiWBLL, ^c. enter the Tent. TTIe rest remain 
grouped aboal the Stage. 
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Gor. [observing SwiNTON.] That helmetless 
old Knight, his giant stature, 
His awful accents of rebuke and wisdom, 
Have caught my fancy strangely. He doth seem 
Like to some vision'dform which Ihavedream'dof, 
But never saw with waking eyes till now. 
I will accost hinf. 

Vip. Pray you, do not so ; 
Anon I'll give you reason why you should not. 
There's other work in hand 

Gor. I will but ask his name. There's in hie 
presence 
Something that works upon me like a spell, 
Or like the feeling made my childish ear 
Dote upon tales of superstitious dread, 
Attracting while they chill'd my heart with fear. 
Now, born the Gordon, I do feel right well 
I'm bound to fear nought earthly — and I fear 

nought. 
I'll know who this man is 

[Accosts SwiNTOK. 

Sir Knight, I pray you, of your gentle courtesy, 
To tell your honour'd name. I am ashamed. 
Being unknown in arms, to say that mine 
Is Adam Gordon. 

Swin. [shows emotion, hU instantly subdues it.'] 
It is a name that aoundeth in ray ear 
Like to a death-knell — ay, and ]ike the call 
Of the shrill trumpet to the mortal lists ; 
Yet 'tis a name which ne'er hath been dishonour'd, 
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And never will, I trust — most surely never 
By such a youth as thou. 

Got. There's a mysterious courtesy in this, 
And yet it yields no answer to my question. 
I trust you liold the Gordon not unworliy 
To know the name he asks ? 

Swin. Worthy of all that opehn a h 
May show to friend or foe — but, f my m 
Vipont win show it you ; and, if i und 
Harsh in your ear,* remember tha kn he 
But at your own request. This d y a 
Though seldom wont to keep it in m t, 

As there's no cause I should, you had h ard 

Gov. This strange 

Viip. The mystery is needful. Follow me. 

[ They retire behind lite side scene. 

5Ww. [hokinff after fhem.'\ 'Tis a brave youth. 
How blush'd his noble cheek, 
While youthful modesty, and the embarrassment 
Of curiosity, combined with wonder. 
And half suspicion of some slight intended, 
All mingled in the flush ; but soon 'twill deepen 
Into revenge's glow. How slow is Vipont! — 
I wait the issue, as I've seen spectators 
Suspend the motion even of the eyelids, 
When the slow gunner, with his lighted match, 
Approach'd the charged cannon, in the act 
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To waken its dread slumbers. — Now 'Ua out ; 
He draws hia sword, and rushes towards me, 
Who will nor seek nor shun him. 

Eater Gordon, vnthhetd bg Vipokt. 
Vip. Hold, for the sake of Heaven !— O, for 

the sake 
Of your dear country, hold ! — Has Swinton slain 

your father, 
And must you, therefore, be yourself a parricide, 
And stand recorded as the selfish tj-aitor, 
"Who, in her hour of need, bis country's cause 
Deserts, that lie may wieak a private wrong ? — 
Look to yon banner — that is Scotland's standard; 
Look to the Kegent — he is Scotland's general ; 
Look (o the English — thej are Scotland's foemen! 
Bethink thee, then, thou art a son of Scotland, 
And think on nought beside.' 

Got. He hjih come here to brave me ! — Otfl 

unhdod me ' — 
Thou canst not be my father's ancient friend, 
That stand'st 'twist me and him who slew my 

father. 
Vip. Tou know not Svrinton. Scarce one 

passing thought 
Of his high mind was with you ; now, his soul 
Is fix'd on this day's battle. You might slay him 

I [In the MS. the last five lines of Vipqnt's speeoli are 
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At unawares before he saw your blade drawn. — 
Stand stUl, and watch him close.' 

Enler Maxwell ^om lAe Teat. 

Svin. How go our councils, Maswell, may I 

ask? 
Max. As wild, as if the very wind and sea 
With every breeze and every billow battled 
For their precedence.' 

Swin. MosI sure they are posaeas'd ! Some evil 
spirit, 
To mock their valour, robs them of discretion. 
Fie, fie, upon 't ! — 0, that Dunfermline's tomb 
Could render up The Bruce! that Spain's red shore 
Could give us ba«k the good Lord James of 

Douglas ! 
Or that fierce EandoJph, with his voice of terror, 
Were here, to awe these brawlers to submission ! 
Vip. [to Gordon.] Thou hast perused him at 

more leisure now. 
Gm-. I see the giant form which all men speak 
of. 
The stately port — but not the sullen eye, 

1 [MS. — " You muBl not here — not where the Eoj'al StKtidiird 
Awaits the attack of Scotload's enemiea, 
Against the common foe — wage private quarrel. 
Hb braveB yon not—his thought is on the eveat 
Of thia day's field. Stand still, and watch him 
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Not the bloodthirsty look, that should belong 
To him that made me orphan. I shall need 
To name my fiither twice ere I can strike 
At such grey hairs, and face of such command; 
Yet my hand clenches on my falchion-hilt, 
In token he shall die. 

Vip. Need I agajn remind you, that the place 
Permits not private quarrel ? 

Got. I'm calm. I will not seek — nay, I will 
shun it — 
And yet methinka that such debate's the fashion. 
TooVe heard how taunts, reproaches, and the lie, 
The lie itself, have flown from mouth to mouth ; 
As if a band of peasants were disputing 
About a foot-ball match, rather than Chiefs 
"Were ordering a battle. I am young, 
And lack experience ; tell me, brave De Vipont, 
Is such the fashion of your wars in Palestine ? 

Vip. Such it at times hath been ; and then the 

Hath sunk before the Crescent. Heaven's cause 
Won us not victory where wisdom was not. — 
Behold yon English host come slowly on. 
With equal front, rank marshall'd upon rank, 
As if one spirit ruled one moving body ; 
The leaders, in their places, each prepared 
To charge, support, and rally, aa the fortune 
Of changeful battle needs ; — then look on ours, 
Broken, disjointed, as the tumbling surges 
Which the winds wake at random. Look on both 
And dread Uie issue ; yet there might be succour. 
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Got. We're fearfully o'ermatch'd in discipiiiit; ; 
So even my inexperienced eye can judge. 
What succour save in Heaven ? 

Vi^. Heaven acta by human means. The 
artist's skill 
Supplies in war, as in mechanic crafts, 
Deficiency of toola. There's courage, wisdom, 
And skill enough, live in one leader here, 
As, flung into the balance, might avail 
To counterpoise the odds 'twixt that ruled host 
And our wild multitude. — I must not name him. 

Got. I guess, but dare not ask. — What band is 

Arranged so closely as the English discipline 
Hath marshall'd their beat files ? 

Vij). Know'st Ihou not the pennon ? 
One day, perhaps, thoult see it all too closely, — 
It is Sir Alan Swinton's. 

Got. Thesie, then, are his, — the relics of his 
power; 
Tet worth an host of ordinary men. — 
And I muat slay my country's sagest leader, 
And crush by numbers that determined handful, 
When most my country needs thoir practised aid, 
Or men mill say, "There goes degenerate Gor- 

His father's blood is on the Swinton's sword. 
And his is in his scabbard ! " \Muses. 

Vip. [optwi.] High blood and mettle, mix'd 
with early wifidora, 
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Sparkle in this brave youth. If he survive 
This evil-omen'd day, I pawn my word, 
That, in the ruin which I now forebode, 
Scotland has treasure left. — How close he eyes 
Each took and step of Swinlon ! Is it hate, 
Or is it adniiration, or are both 
Commingled strangely in that steady gaze ? 

IhR botlorn of the stage. 

Max. The storm is laid at length amongst iheae 
counsellors ; — 

See, they come forth. 

Swin. And it is more than Ume ; ' 
For I can mark the vanguard archery 
Handling their quivers — bending up their bows. 

Enter Ihe EeoehT and SmllM Lords. 

Reg. Thus shall it be, then, since we may no 
better : 
And, since no Lord will yield one jot of way 

To this high urgency, or give the vanguard 
Up to another's guidance, we will abide them 
Even on this bent; and as our troops are rank'd, 
So shall they meet the foe. Chief, nor Thane, 
Nor noble, can complain of the precedence 
Which ehance has thus assign'd him. 

Swin. \_apaTt.'] O, sage discipline. 
That leaves to chance the marshalling of a battle ! 

Got. Move him to speech, De Vipont. 

Vip. Move kim ! — Move whom ? 
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G&r. Even him, whom, bill brief space since, 
My hand did bum to put to utter silence. 

Vif. I'll move it to him. — Swinton, speak to 

They lack thy counsel sorely. 

Siein. Had I the thousand spears wUch once 
I. led, 
I had not thus been silent. But men's wisdom 
Is rated by their means. From the poor leader 
Of sixty lancea, who seeks words of weight ? 
Gor, ysUfi forward^ Swinton, there's that of 
wisdom on thy brow, 
And valour in thine eye, ajid that of peril 
In this most urgent hour, that bids me say,— 
Bids me, thy mortal foe, say, — Swinton, speak, 
For King and Country's sake ! 

^lAn. Nay, if that voice commands me, apeak 
I will ; 
It sounds as if the dead lays charge on me. 
[7b Lesnox, with viiusm he haaheen conswUi»g,'\ 
Reg. 'Tia better than you think. This broad 
hiU-side 
Affords fair compass for our power's display. 
Bank above rank rising in seemly tiers ; 

So that the rearward stands as fair and open 

Stain. As e'er stood mark before an English 

archer. 
Meg. Who dares to say so? — Who is'( dare 
impeach 
Our rule of discipline ? 
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Sinin. A poor Knight of these Marches, good 
my Lord ; 
Alan of Swinlon, who hath kept a house here, 
He and his aocestry, since the old days 
Of Malcoim, called the Maiden. 

Seff. You have brought here, even to this 
pitched field, 
In which the royal Banner is display'd, 
I think some sixty spears, Sir Knight of Swin- 

Our musters name no more. 

Swin. I brought each man I had ; and Chief, 
or Earl, 
Thane, Duke, or dignitary, brings no more : 
And with them brought I what may here be use- 
ful— 
An aged eye ; which, what in England, Scotland, 
Spain, France, and Flanders, hath seen fifty 

battles, 
And ta'en some judgment of them ; a stark hand 

Which plays as with a straw with this same 

Which if a young arm here can wield more 

lightly, 
I never more will offer word of counsel. 

Len. Hear him, my Lord ; it is the noble 
S win ton — 
He hath had high experience. 
Mtx. Ho is noted 
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The wisest warrior 'twixt the Tweed and Sol- 

I do beseech you, hear him. 

John. Ay, hear the Swinton — hear stout old Sir 

Maxwell and Johnstone both agree for once. 

Reg. Where's your impatience now ? 
Late you were all for battle, would not hear 
Ourself pronounce a word — and now you gaze 
On yoit old warrior, in his antique armour, 
As if he were arisen from the dead, 
To bring us Brace's counsel for the battle. 

Swin. 'Tis a proud word to speak ; but he who 
fought 
Long under Robert Bruce, may something guess, 
Without communication with the dead, 
At what he would have counsell'd. — Bruce had 

bidden ye 
Review your battle-order, marshall'd broadly 
Here on the bare hill-side, and bidden you mark 
Ton clouds of Southron archers, bearing down 
To the green meadow-lands which stretch be- 
neath — 
The Bruce had wain'd you, not a shaft to-day 
But shall find mark within a Scottish bosom. 
If thus our field be order'd. The callow boys. 
Who draw but four-foot bows, shall gall our front, 
While on our mainward, and upon the rear, 
The cloth-yard shafts shall fall like death's own 
darts. 
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And, though blind men dischai^ them, find a 

Thus shall we die the death of slaughter'd deer, 
Which, driven into the toils, are shot at ease 
By boys and women, while they toss aloft 
AH idly and in viun their branchy horns, 
As we shall shake our unavailing spears. 

Reg. Thus, tell not me ! If their shot fall like 
htul, 
Our men have Milan coats to bear it out. 

Sunn. Never did armourer temper st^el on 
stithy 
That made sure fence agtunst an English arrow ; 
A cobweb gossamer were guard as good ' 
Against a was[>-sting. 

Meg. Who fears a wasp-sting ? 

Swin. I, my Lord, fear none ; 

Yet should a wise man brush the insect off. 
Or he may smart for iL 

Jieff. We'll keep the hill; it is the vantage 
ground 
When the main battle joins. 

Swtn. It ne'er will join, while their light ar- 
chery 
Can foil our spearmen and our barbed horse. 
To hope Plantagenet would seek close combat 
When he can conquer riskless, is to deem 
S^adous Edward simpler than a babe 

1 [MS. "guard" as thiok."] 
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In battle -knowledge. Keep the hill, my Lord, 
With the main body, if it is your pleasure ; 
But let a body of your chosen horse 
Make execution on yon waspish archers. 
Fve done such work before, and love it well ; 
If 'tb your pleasure to give me the leading, 
The dames of Sherwood, Inglewood, and Wear- 
Shall sit in widowhood, and long for venison, 
And long in vain. Whoe'er remembers Ban- 

nockburn, — 
And when shall Scotsman, till the last loud trumpet. 
Foi^et that stirring word ! — knows that greal 

battle 
Even thus was fought and won. 

Len. This is the shortest road to bandy blows ; 
For when the bills step forth and bows go back, 
Then is the moment that our hardy spearmen. 
With their strong bodies and their stubborn 

hearts. 
And limbs well knit by mountain exercise, 
At the close tug shall foil the short-breathed 
Southron. 

Stein. I do not say the field will thus be won ; 
The English host is numerous, brave, and loyaJ ; 
Their Monarch most accomplish'd in war's art, 
Skill'd, resolute, and wary 

Reg. And if your scheme secure not victory,' 
What does it promise us ? 

I [" Tbe geaemua iibandonmeiit of priviite dissension, on 
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Sioin. This' much at least, — 

Darkling we shall not die : tbe peasant's shaft, 
Loosen'd perchance without an aim or purpose, 
Shall not drink up ihe life-hlood we derive 
From those famed ancestors, who made their 

breasts 
This frontier's barrier for a thousand years. 
We'll meet these Southron bravely hand to hand, 
And eye to eye, and weapon agaiust weapon; 
Each man who falls shall see the foe who striiies 

While our good blades are faithful to the hilts. 
And our good hands to these good blades are faith- 
ful. 
Blow shall meet blow, and none fall unavenged — 
We aliall not bleed alone. 

Reg. And this is alt 

Your wisdom hath devised ? 

Swin. Not all ; for I would pray you, noble 

(If one, among the guHty guiltiest, might,) 

the part of Gordon, wbicli the bistoriaQ has described as e. 
momantary impnlse, ia depicted by the dramatist with great 
skill and knoicledge of human feeling, m the result of many 
powflrful and conflicting emotions. He has, we think, been 
very sticcessful in his attempt to express the hesitating, and 
sometimes retrograde movements of a young and ardent 
mind. In its tmneiljon from the first glow of indignation 
agidnst his hereditary foeman, the mortal antagonist of his 
(Other, to the no less warm and genecons devotion of feeling . 
which Is inspired in it by tbe oont«mplatioa of that foeman's 
Vftlonr and virtues." — Brilah Oihc] 

VOL. VIII. 20 
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For this one day to charm to ten hours' rest 

The neyer-dying worm of deadly fend. 

That gnaws our vexed hearts — think no one foe 

Save Edward and his host: — days will remain,^ 

Ay, days by far too many will remain, 

To avenge old feuds or struggles for precedence; — 

Let this one day be Scotland's. — For myself, 

If there is any here may claim from me 

(As well may chance) a debt of blood and hatred, 

My life is his to-morrow unresisting, 

So he to-day will let me do the best 

That my old arm may achieve for the dear country 

That's mother to us both. 

[Gordon sfcjtiw much emotion during this 
and the preceding speech of Swintob. 

Meg. It is a dream — a vision ! — if one troop 
Bush down upon the archers, all will follow. 
And order is destroy'd — Well keep the battle- 
rank 
Our fathers wont to do. No more on't. — Ho ! 
Where be those youths seek knighthood from our 
sword ? 

Mer. Here are the Gordon, Somerville, and 
Hay, 
And Hepburn, with a score of gallants more. 

Reff. Gordon, stand forth. 

^ (MS. — " For this one day to ohaao our country's carae 

From your vex'd bosom!, and think no one enemy 
But those in yonder army — days enow, 
Ay, days," &c.] 
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Got. I pray your Grace, forgive me. 

Reg. How ! seek you not for knighthood ? 

Got. I do thirst for't 

But, pardon me — 'tis from another sword. 

Beg. It is your Sovereign's — seek you for a 
worthier ? 

Gw. Who would drink purely, seeks the secret 
fountain, 
How small soeyer— -not the general slream, 
Though it he deep and wide. My Lord, I seek 
The boon of knighthood from the honour'd weapon 
Of the best knight, and of the sageat leader. 
That ever graced a ring of chivalry. 
— Therefore, I beg the boon on bended knee, 
Even from Sir Alan Swinton. {^Kneels. 

Reg. Degenerate hoy ! Abject at once and in- 
solent ! — 
See, Lords, he kneels to him that slew his father ! 

Gar. [startir^ wp.J Shame be on him, who 
speaks such shameful word ! 
Shame be on him, whose longue would sow dis- 

Wheii most the time demands that native Scotsmen 
Forget each private wrong I 

Swin. [interrupting him,'\ Youth, since you 



To be your sire in chivalry, I remind you 
War has its duties, Office has ils reverence ; 
Who governs in the Sovereign's name is Sover- 
eign ;-— 
Crave the Lord Regent's pardon. 
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Gor. You task me justly, and I crave liis 
pardon, \_Sows to the Regent. 

His and these noble Lords' ; and pray them all 
Bear witaess to my words. — Ye noble presence. 
Here I remit uoto the Knight of Swinton 
AU bitter memory of my father's slaughter. 
All thoughts of malice, hatred, and revenge ; 
By no base fear or composition moved. 
But by the thought, that in our country's battle 
All hearts should be as one. I do forgive him 
Aa freely as I pray to be forgiven. 
And once more kneel to him to sue for knight- 

Swin. [affected, and drawinff fiis svrord.1 Alas! 
brave youth, 'tis I should kneel to you, 
And, tendering thee the hilt of the fell sword 
That made thee fatherless, bid thee use the 

After thine own discretion. For thy boon — 
Trumpets be ready — In the Holiest name, 
And in Our Lady's and Saint Andrew's name, 

[Touching his shoulder with his sword. 
I dub thee Knight! — Arise, Sir Adam Gordon! 
Be faithful, brave, aad 0, be fortunate, 
Should this ill hour permit! 

l_The trumpets sound,- (AefleraWsci^ "Largesse," 
and the Attendants shoat " A Gordon I A 
Gordon!" 
Seff. Beggars and flatterers ! Peace, peace, I 
say I 
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We'll to the Standard ; knighfa shall there be 

Who will with bettei' reason crave your clamour. 

Len. What of Swinfon's counsel ? 
Here's Maxwell and myself think it worth noting. 

Reg. \_mih coneentrated indignation.'] Let the 
best knight, and let the sagest leader, — 
So Gordon quotes the man who slew his father, — 
With his old pedigree and hea^y mace, 
Essay the adventure if it pleases him, 
With his fair threescore horse. As for ourselves. 
We will not peril aught upon the measure. 

Got. Lord Regent, you mistake ; for if Sir 

Shall venture such attack, each man who calls 
The Gordon chief, and hopes or fears from him 
Or good or evil, follows Swinton's banner 
In this achievement. 

Reg. Why, God ha' mercy! This is of a 

Let young and old e'en follow their own counsel, 
Since none will list to mine. 

Ross. The Border cockerel fein would be on 

horseback ; 
'Tis safe to be prepared for fight or flight : 
And this comes of it to give Northern lands 
To the false Norman blood. 

Gor. Hearken, proud Chief of Isles ! Within 

my stalls 
I have two hundred horse; two hundred riders 
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Mount guard upon my castle, who would tread 
Into the dust a thousand of your Redshanks, 
Nor count it a day's service. 

Sinin. Hear 1 this 

From thee, young man, and on the day of hattle? 
And to the brave MacDonneli ? 

Got. 'Twas he that urged me ; hut I am re- 
buked. 
Eeff. He crouches like a leash-hound to his 

master ! ^ 
Sinin. Each hound must do so that would head 
the deer — 
'Tis mongrel curs that snatch at mate or master. 
Seg. Too much of this. — Sirs, to llie Royal 
Standard ! 
I bid you, in the name of gcmd King David. 
Sound trumpets — sound for Scotland and K"ip g 
David I 

[The Rbobht and the real go off, and the scene 
chiee. Matieni Gobdon, Swinton, and 
VipoNT, with Ketnald and foUomerg. 
Lehikox follotea Ihe Reoent ; but Tetwmi, 
and addresses Swibtow. 

Lew. 0, were my western horsemen but come 
up, 
I would take part with yon I 

Swin. Better that you remain. 

They lack discretion ; such grey head as yours 

1 [la the US. this speeoh and the next are iaterpolated.] 
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May best supply that want 

Lennox, mine ancient friend, and honour'd lord, 

Farewell, I tliink, forever! 

Len. Farewell, brave friend ! — and farewell, 
noble Gordon, 
Wtose sun will be eclipsed even as it rises ! — 
The Eegent will not aid you. 

Smn. We will so bear us, that as soon the 
blood-hound 
Shall halt, and take no part, what time his corn- 
Is grappling willi the deer, as he stand still, 
And see us overmatch'd. 

Zen. Alas \ thou dost not know how mean his 

How strong his envy. 

Swin. Then we will die, and leave the shame 
with him. \Exit Lennox. 

Vif. [to Gordon.] What ails thee, nobie 
youth ? What means this pause ? 
Thou dost not rue thy generosity ? 

Got. 1 have been hurried on by strong im- 

Like to a bark that scuds before the storm, 
Till driven upon some strange and distant coast. 
Which never pilot dream'd of. — Have I not for- 

And am I not still fatherless? 

Swin. Gordon, no % 

For while we live I am a father to thee. 
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Gar. Thou, Swintoti ? — no ! — that cannot, can- 
not be. 

Bwin. Then chmige the phrase, and say, that 
while we live, 
Gordon shall be my son. If thou art fatherless, 
Am I not childless too? Bethink thee, Gordon, 
Our death-feud was not like the household fire, 
Which the poor peasant hides among its embers, 
To smoulder on, and wait a time for waking. 
Ours was the conflagration of the forest, 
Which, in its fury, spares nor sprout nor stem, 
Hoar oak, nor sapling — not to be extinguish'd, 
Till Heaven in merey, sends down all her watera ; 
But, once subdued, its flame is quench'd forever; 
And spring shall hide the tract of devastation,' 
With foliage and with flowers, — Give me thy . 

Gord. My hand and heturt ! — and freely now! — 

to fight ! 
Ftp. How will you act? \To Swinton.] The 
Gordon's band and thine 
Are in the rearward left, I think, in scorn — 
111 post for them who wish to charge the foremost ! 
Swin. We'll turn that scorn to vantage, and 
descend 
Sidelong the hill — some winding path there must 

be— 
0, for a well-skill'd guide \ 
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Hoe Hattelt aborts upfitna a thicket. 
Sob. So here he stands. — An ancient friend, 
Sir Alan, 
Hob Hattely, or, if you like it better. 
Hob of the Heron Plume, here stands your guide, 
Swin. An ancient friend ? — a most notorious 
knave, 
Whose throat I've destined to the doddei^d oak 
Before my castie, these ten months and more. 
Was it not you who drove from Simprim-TOaina, 
And Swinton-quarter, sixty head of cattle? 
Ifoh. What then, if now I lead your sixty 
lances 
Upon the English flank, where they'U find spoil 
Is worth six hundred beeves ? 

Stoin. Why, thou canst do it, knave. I would 
not trust thee 
With one poor bullock ; yet would risk my life, 
And all my followers, on thine honest guidance. 
Sob. There is a dingle, and a most discreet 

(Tve trod each step by star-light,) that sweeps 

The rearward of this hill, and opens secretly 
Upon the archers' flank. — Will not that serve 
Tour present turn, Sir Alan ? 

Swin. Bravely, bravely ! 

Oor. Mount, sirs, and cry my slogan. 
Let all who love the Glordon follow me ! 

Swin. Ay, let all follow — but in silence follow. 
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Scare not the hare that's conchant on her form — 
The cushat from her neat — brush not, if possible, 
The dewdrop from the spray — 
Let no one whisper, until I cry, " Havoc ! " 
Then shout as bud's ye will. On, on, brave 

Hob; 
On, thou false thief, but yet most faithful Scots- 
man ! l^ExeurtL 
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SCEVE I. — A rising ground immedialdg in front of the 
position of the English main bodg. Perot, Chan- 
dob, RiBinMONT, and other English and Norman 
NMes, are grouped on the stage. 

Per. The Scots still keep the hill — the aun 
grows high. 
Would that the charge would sound. 

C&an, Thou scent'st the slaughter, Percy. — 
Who comes here ? 

Enter the Abbot or Walthamhtow. 

Now, by my life, the holy priest of WalthamsWw. 
Like to a lamb among a herd of wolves ! 
See, he's about to bleat. 

Ab. The King, methinks, delays the onset long. 

(Man. Your general, Father, like your rat- 
catcher. 
Pauses to bait his traps, and set his snares. 

Ab. The metaphor is decent. 

Chan. Reverend sir, 

I wiU uphold it just. Our Giood King Edward 
Will presently come to this battle-field, 
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And speak to you of the last tilting match, 
Or of some feat Le did a twenty years since ; 
But not a word of the day's work before him. 
Even as tie artist, sir, whose name offends you. 
Sits prosing o'er his can, until the^trap fall. 
Announcing that the vermin are secured. 
And then 'lis up, and on them. 

Per. Chandos, you give your tongue too hold a 
license. 

Ohan. Percy, I am a necessary evil. 
King Edward would not want me, if he could, 
And could not, if he would. I know my value. 
My heavy hand excuses my light tongue. 
So men wear weighty swords in their defence. 
Although they may offend the tender shin. 
When the steel-boot is doff'd. 

Ab. My Lord of Chandos, 

This is but idle speech on brink of battle, 
"When Christian men should think upon their sins ; 
For as the tree falls, so the trunk must lie. 
Be it for good or evil. Lord, belliink thee, 
Thou hast withheld from our most reverend 

house. 
The tithes of Everingham and Setdelon ; 
Wilt thou make satisfaction to the Church 
Before her tliunders strike thee ? I do warn thee 
In most paternal sort. 

Chan. I thank you, Father, filially. 
Though but a truant son of Holy Church, 
I would not choose to undergo her censures, 
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When Scotti'-h blades are waving at ray ihroat, 
I'll make tkir compo'iition 

Ah. No comjjo-ition I'll have tiU, or none. 

Vkan. None, then — 'tiB soonest spoke. Til 
take ray (.hance 
And trust ray sintul soul to Heaven's mercy, 
Rather than risk ray worldly goods with thee — 
My hour miiy not be eome. 

Ah. Impious — impenitent — 

Per. Hush ! the King — the King I 

Enter Kiso EdwaHd attended by BiLioi. aad others. 

King [ryiart to Chandos]. Hark hilher, Chan- 
doa ! — Have the Yorkshire archers 
Yet join'd the vanguard ? 

Chan, They are marching thither. 
King Ed. Bid them make haste, for shame — 
send a quick rider. 
The loitering knaves ! were it to steal my venison, 
Their steps were light enough. — How now, Sir 

Abbot? 
Say, is your Reverence come to study with us 
The princely art of war ? 

Ah. I've had a lecture from my Lord of Chan- 

Li which he term'd your Gra«e a rat-catcher. 
King Ed. Chandos, how's this ? 
Chan. 0, 1 wiil prove it, sir ! — These skipping 
Scots 
Have changed a dozen times 'twixt Bruce and 
Batiol, 
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Quitting eacli House when it began to totter ; 
They're fierce and cunning, treacherous, too, as 

rata, 
And we, as such, will smoke them in their fast- 

King Ed. These rata have seen your back, my 
Lord of Chandos, 
And noble Percy's too. 

Per. Ay ; but the mass which now lies wel- 

On yon hill side, like a Leviathan 

That's stranded on the shallows, then had soul 

m't, 
Order and discipline, and power of action. 
Now 'tis a headless corpse, which only shows, 
By wild convulsions, that some life remains \a\. 
King Ed. True, they had once a head ; .and 
'twas a wise, 
Although a rebel head. 

Ab. {bowing to the King."] Would he were here ! 

we should find one ta match hira. 
King Ed. There's something in that wish which 
wakes an echo 
Within my bosom. Yet it is as well. 
Or better, that The Bruce is in his grave. 
We have enough of powerful foes on earth, 
No need lo summon them from other worlds, 
Per. Your Grace ne'er met The Bruce ? 
King Ed. Never himself; but in my earliest 
field, 
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I did encouater with his famous caplains, 
Douglas and Kaudolph. Faith ! tbey press'd me 

Ah. My liege, if I might urge you with a 
question, 
Will the Scots fight to-day? 

Kinff Ed. [sharply."^ Go look your breviary, 
Chan, [apart.'] The Abbot has it — Edward 
will not answer 
On that nice point. We must observe his hu- 

[Addri:sses the King. 

Tour first campaign, my liege ? — That was in 

Weardale, 
When Douglas gave our camp yon midnight ruffle. 
And tum'd men's beds to biers ? 

King Ed. Ay, by Saint Edward ! — I escaped 
right nearly. 
I was a soldier then for holidays, 
And slept not in mine armour: my safe rest 
Was startled by the cry of " Douglas ! Douglas !" 
And by my couch, a grisly chamberlain. 
Stood Alan Swinton, with his bloody mace. 
It was a churchman saved me — my stout chap- 
Heaven quit hia spirit I caught a weapon up. 
And grappled with the g^ant. How now, Louia ? 

Enter an Offieer, who whispers the Kino. 

' KtJiff Ed. Say to him, — thus — and thus 

[ Whispers. 
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A6. That Swinton'a dead, A monk of ours 
reported, 
Bound homeward from St. Ninian's pilgrimage, 
The Lord of Giordon slew him. 

Per. Fatlier, and if your house stood on our 
borders, 
Ton might have cauae lo know that Swinton iivos, 
And is on horseback yet- 

Chan. He slew the Gordon, 

That's all the difference — a very trifle. 

Ab, Trifling to those who wage a war more 

Than with the arm of flesh. 

Chan. [aparLl The Abbot's vex'd, I'll rub tlie 
sore for him. — 
^Aloud.^ I have seen priests that used that arm 

of flesh, 
And used it sturdily. — Most reverend Father, 
What say you to the chaplain's deed of arms 
In the King's tent at Weardale ? 

Ab. It was moat sinful, being against the (janon 
Prohibitiog all churchmen to bear weapons ; 
And as he fell in that uaseemiy guise, 
Perchance his soul may rue it. 

King Ed. [overhearing the last words.'] 

Who may rue ? 
And what is to be rued ? 

Chan, [apart.] I'll match hia Reverence for 
the tithes of Everingham. 
— The Abbot says, my Liege, the deed was sinful, 
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By which your chaplain, wielding secular weapons, 
Secured your Grace's life and liberty, 
And that he suffers for 't in purgatory. 

King Ed. [to the AbboLl Say'st thou my chap- 
lain is in purgatory ? 

Ah. It is the canon speaks it, good my Liege. 

King Ed. In purgatory ! thou shalt pray him 

Or I will make thee wish thyself beside him. 
Ab. My Lord, perchance his soul is past the 

Of all the church may do — there is a place 
From which there's no redemption. 
King Ed. And if I thought luy faithful chap- 
lain there, 
Thou shouldat there join him, priest !— Go, watch, 

fast, pray, 
And let me have such prayers as will storm 

Heaven — 
Noneof your maim'dandmutlor'd hunting masses. 
Ah. \_apan to CAaw.] For God's sake take him oflF. 
Chan. Wilt thou cotnpound, then. 
The tithes of Everingham? 

King Ed. I tel! thee, if thou bear'st the keys 
of Heaven, 
Abbot, thou shalt not turn a bolt with them 
'Gainst any well-deserving English subject. 
Ab. \tQ Chan.'\ We will compound, and grant 
thee, too, a share 
r the nest indulgence. Thou dost need it much, 
And greatly 'twill aviul thee. 
VOL. viii. 21 
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Chan. Enough — we're friends, and when oc- 
casion serves, 

I will strike in. 

[Jjooks as if towards the Scottish armfy. 
King Ed, Answer, proud Abbot ; is my chap- 
lain's soul. 
If thou knowest a«ght on't, in the evil place ? 
Chan. My Liege, the Yorkshire men have 
gain'd the meadow. 
I see the pennon green of merry Sherwood. 
King Ed. Then give the signal instant! We 
have lost 
Bat too muck time already. 

Ah. My Liege, your holy chaplain's blessed 

King Ed. To hell with it and thee ! Is this a 

To speak of monks and chaplams ? 

[Flamish of Trampets, atiswei-ed tj a dislani 
aounil of Bagka. 

See, Chandos, Percy — Ha, Saint George ! Saint 

Edward ! 
See i! descending now, the fatal hail-shower. 
The storm of England's wrath — sure, swift, resiat- 

Which no mail-coat can brook. — Brave English 

hearts! 
How dose they shoot together! — as one eye 
Had aim'd five thousand shafts — as if one hand 
Had loosed five thousand bow-strings ! 
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Per. The thick yollej 

Darkens the air, and hides the sun from us. 
King Ed. It &Ils on those shall see the sun no 

The winged, the resistless plague • ia with them. 
How their vex'd host is reeling to and fro, 
Like the chafed whale with fifty lances in him, 
They do not see, and cannot shun the' wound. 
The storm is viewless, as death's sable wing, 
Unerring as his scythe. 

Per. Horses and riders are going down together. 
'Tis almost pity to see nobles fall, 
And by a peasant's arrow. 

Bal I could weep them, 

Although they are my rebeb. 

Chan, [aside to Pebct.] His conquerors, he 
means, who cast him out 
From his usurped kingdom, — \_Aloud.'\ 'Tis the 

worst of it, 
That knights can clwm small honour in the field 
Which archers win, unaided by our lances. 

King Ed. The battle is not ended. 

[Zoots tomards the fidd. 
Not ended ? — scarce begun ! What horse are these, 
Rush from the thicket underneath the hill ? 

Per. They're Hmnaulters, the followers of 
Queen Isabel. 

King Ed. {hastily-l Hainaulters! — thou art 
blind — wear Hainaulters 

1 [MS.— "The viewless, the resistless plague," &c.] 
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Saint Andrew's silver crosa ? — or would they 

charge 
Full on our archers, and make havoc of them ? — 
Bruce is alive again — ho, rescue ! rescue ! — 
Who was't survey'd the ground? 
Rib. Moat royal Liege— 
King Ed. A rose hath fallen from thy chaplet,' 

Ribaumont. 
Sib. I'll win it back, or lay my head beside il. 
[Exit. 
King Ed. Saint George ! Saint Edward ! Gen- 
tlemen, to horse, 
And to the rescue ! — Percy, lead the bill-men ; 
Chandos, do thou bring up the men-at-arms. — 
If yonder numerous host sliould now bear down 
Bold as their vanguard \io the Abhot,"] thou may'st 

pray for us, 
We may need good roen's prayers. — To the rescue, 
Lords, to the rescue ! ha, Saint George ! Saint 
Edward ! ^ [Exeunt. 

1 The well-itnown eipression by which Robert Bruce oen- 
eured tho negligeDce of RRodolph, for permittiDg an Engtieh 
body of cavalry to pass hia flank on the day preceding the 
pattlB of Bannockbnro. 

« ["In the second act, after the English nobles have amused 
themselves in soma trifling convaraation with the Abbot of 
Walthamstow, Edward is introduced! and hia proud cour- 
ageous temper and short manner are very admirably de- 
lineated; thongh, if our historical recoUeclions do not failos, 
it is more completely tlie picture of Loagehanks than of the 
third Edward We conceive it lo be extremely probable 
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ScEHB 11.— A part of the field of baUle bebDtxt IM (i 
tnain armies. Tumults behind tlie scenes; alarams, ai 
cries of " Gordon, a Gordon," " Swinion," &c. 

Enter, at 

Vip. 'Tis sweet to hear these WM'-criea sound 

Gordon and S win ton. 
Reyn. 'Tis passing pleasant, yet, 'tis strange 
withal. 
Faith, when at first I heard the Gordon's slogan 
Sounded so near me, I had nigh strucli down 
The knave who cried it. 

Enter Swintok mid Gobdon. 
Svnn. Pitch down my pennon in yon holly bush. 
Got. Mine in the thorn beside it ; let them 

As fought this morn their masters, aide by Bide. 

the events in the life of Wallace, and Imd already sketched 
that hero, and a. Templar, and Edward the First, when his eye 
glanced over the description of Homildun HUl, m Pinkerton'e 
History of Scotland; that, being pleased with the characters 
of Swinton and Gordon, he trnnsferred his Wallace to Swin- 
ton; and thai, for the sake of retaining his portrait of Edward, 
as there happened to be a Gordon and a Douglas at the battle 
of Halidoun in the time of Edward the Third, and there was 
so much similarity in the circumstances of the contest, he 
preserved hia Edward as Edward the Third, ret^ning also his 
old Knight Templar, in delianca of the anachronism." — 
MoiOdn KeweiD, July, 1822.] 

' [The MS. adds, — " such was my surprise."] 
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,^mn. Let the men rally, and restore their 
ranks 
Here in this vantage-ground — disorder'd chase 
Leads to disorder'd flight ; we have done our part, 
And if we're suceour'd now, Plantagenet 
Must turn his bridle southward. — 
fieynald, spur to the Kegent with the basset 
Of stout De Grey, the leader of their vanguard ; 
Say, that in battle-front the Gordon slew him, 
And by that token bid him send us succour. 

Gor. And tell him that when Selby'a head- 
long charge 
Had wellnigh borne me down, Sir Alan smote 

I cannot send his helmei, never nutshell 
Went to so many shivers. — Harkye, grooms I 

[Ta (hoae behind Uie sceoea. 
Why do you let my noble sleed stand stiffening 
After so hot a course ? 

Swin. Ay, breathe your horses, they'll have 

For Edward's men-at-arms will soon be on us, 
The flower of England, Gascony, and Flanders ; 
But with swift succour we will hide (hem bravely. — 
De V p t, h Ik ad 

I [" Wh e Em Swinton ob- 
serves t g D See what 
follows, y, Eg an E g in more nobly, 
more bfum rata □ by the 
latter, o g ed than by 
the former And his brave compaDioa in arms t — Sea Edin- 
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Vip. It 13 because I hold a Templar's sword 
Wet to the crossed hilt with Christian biood. 
Swin. The blood of English archers— -what can 

gild 

A Scottish blade more bravely ? 

Vip. Even therefore grieve I for those gallant 
yeomen, 
England's peculiar and appropriate sons, 
Known in no other land. Each boasts bis hearth 
And field as free as the best lord his barony, 
Owing subjection to no human vassalage, 
Save to their King and law. Hence are they 

resolute. 
Leading the van on every day of battle, 
As men who know the blessings they defend. 
Hence are they frank and generous in peace. 
As men who have their portion in ila plenty. 
No other kingdom shows such worth and happi- 

Veil'd in such low estate — therefore I mourn 

Stoin. I'll keep my sorrow for our native Scots, 
Who, spite of hardship, poverty, oppression, 
Still follow to the field their Chieftain's banner. 
And die in the defence on't, 

Gor. And if I live and see my halla again, 
They shall have portion in the good they fight for. 
Each hardy follower shall have his field, 
His household hearth and sod-built home, as free 
As ever Southron had. They shall be happy I — 
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And my Elizabeth shall smile to see it ! — ^ 
I have betrayed myself. 

A'win. Do not believe it. — 

Vipont, do thou look out from yonder height. 
And see what motion in the Scottish host, 
And in King Edward's, — [_Meii Vipont. 

Now will I counsel thee ; 
The Templar's ear is for no tale of love, 
Being wedded to his Order. But I tell thee, 
The brave young knight that hath no lady-love 
Is like a lamp uniighted ; his brave deeds. 
And its rich painting, do seem then most glorious. 
When the pure ray gleams through them. — 
Hath thy Elizabeth no other name ? ^ 

Gor. Must I then speak of her lo you, Sir 
Alan? 
The thought of thee, and of thy matchless 

strength. 
Hath conjured phantoms up amongst her dreams. 
The name of Swinton hath been spell sufficient 
To chase the rich blood from her lovely cheek, 
And wouldst thou now know hers ? 



1 [" There wanted bat a, little of the tender paaaion to make 
thia youth CTery way a hero of romancB. But the poem hae 
□0 ladies. How admirably is Mi defect supplied 1 In his 
enthusiastic anticipation of prosperity, he aJlows a name to 
escape him." — ffem EiSnbargh Seine™.] 

< [" Amid the confusion and din of the battle, the reader is 
Qneipectedly greeted with a dialogae, which breathes indeed 
the soft Bounds of the lute in the clang of trumpets." — 
SloiUhly Seviea.] 
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Stain. I would, na,y must. 

Thy fatiier in the paths of chiralry, 
Should know the load-star thou dost rule thy 
course by. 

Cfor, Nay, then, her oame is — hark [Whis- 

Smn. I know it well, that ancient nortjiern hoBBe. 

Gor. O, thou ahalt see its fairest grace and 
honour 
In my Elizabeth. And if music touch thee 

Stein. It did before disasters had untuned me. 

Gor. O, her notes 
Shall hush each sad remembrance to oblivion, 
Or melt them to such gentleness of feeling, 
That grief shall have its sweetness. Who, but she, 
Knows the wild harpings of our nalire land ? 
Whether they lull the shepherd on his hill. 
Or wake the knight to battle ; rouse to merriment, 
Or soothe to sadness ; she can loueh each mood. 
Princes and statesmen, chiefs renown'd in arms, 
And grey-hair'd bards, contend which shall the first 
And choicest homage render to the enchantress. 

Stvin. You speak her talent bravely. 

Got. Though you smile, 

I do not speak it half. Her gift creative, 
New measures adds to every air she wakes ; 
Varying and gracing it with liquid s 
Like the wild modulation of the lark ; 
Now leaving, now returning to the strai 
To list«n to her is to seem to wander 
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In Bome enchanted labyrinth of ri 
Whence nothing but the lovelj fairj's will, 
Who wove the spell, can extricate the wanderer. 
Methinks, I hear her now ! — 

Swin. Bleas'd privilege 

Of youth ! There's scarce three minutes to decide 
'TwixL death and life, 'twixt triumph and defeat, 
Tet all his thoughts are in his lady's hower, 
List'ning her harping! 

Enter ViPONT. 

Where are thine, De Vipont ? 
Vip, On death — on judgment — on eternity ! 
For time is over with us. 

Stifin. There moves not, then, one pennon to 

Of all that flutter yonder ! 

Vip. From the main English host come rushing 
forward 
Pennons enow — ay, and their Eoyal Standard. 
But ours stand rooted, as for crows to roost on. 
Swi?i. [to himself.']. Ill rescue him at least. — 
Young Lord of Gordon, 
Spur to the Regent — show the instant need- - ~ 
Gor. I penetrate thy purpose ; but I go not, 
Smn. Not at my bidding? I, thy aire in 
chivalry — 
Thy leader in the battle?— I command thee. 
Gor. No, thou wilt not command me seek my 

For such is thy kind meaning, — at the expense 
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Of the last hope which Heaven reserves for Scot- 
While I abide, no follower of mine 
Will turn his rein for life ; but were I gone, 
What power can stay them ? and, our band dis- 
persed. 
What sworda shall for an instant stem yon host, 
And save the latest chance for victory ? 

Vip. The noble youth speaks truth; and were 
he gone, 
There will uot twenty spears be left with us. 

Gor. No, bravely as we have begun the field, 
So let ua fight it out. The Regent's eyes, 
More certain than a thousand messages, 
Shall see us stand, the harrier of hia host 
Against yon bursting storm. If not for honour. 
If not for warlike rule, for shame at least 
He must bear down to aid us. 

Swin. Must it be so ? 

And am I forced to yield the sad consent, 
Devoting thy young Hfe ? ^ 0, Gordon, Gordon ! 
I do it as the patriarch doora'd his issue ; 
1 at my country's, he at Heaven's command ; 
But I seek vainly some atoning sacrifice,^ 
Bather than such avictun! — [^JVumpets.'] Hark, 

That music sounds not hke thy lady's lute. 

I [MS " And I iim doom'd to yield the and consent 

ThRt thus devotes thy life? "] 
' [MS. — " 0, could thare be some lesser sacrifice."] 
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€hr. Yet shall my lady's name mis wilh it 
gayly,— 
Mount, vassals, couch your lances, and cry, " Gor- 

Gordon for Scotland and Elizabeth ! " 

{Exeunt. Loud alarums. 



ScBHB TH.— Another part of the Jidd of ballk, adjaeent to 
the faraer jcaie. 

Alarama. Enter Swistoh, foUouted by Hob Haitelt. 

Swin. Stand to it yet ! Tbe man who flies to-day, 
May bastards warm them at his household hearth*! 

ffob. That ne'er shall be my curse. My M^- 
(lalen 
Is trusty as my broadsword. 

Stein. Ha, thou knave, 

Art thou dismounted too ? 

■ffoft. I know, Sir Alan, 

You want no homeward guide ; so threw my reins 
Upon my palfrey's neci,and let him loose. 
Within an hour he slands before my gate ; 
And Magdalen will need no other token 
To bid the Melrose Monks say masses for me. 

Stein. Thou art resolved to cheat the halter, 
then? 

Hob. It is my purpose. 

Having lived a thief, to die a brave man's death ; 
And never had I a more glorious chance for't. 
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Swin. Here lies the way to it, knave, — Make 

Aud aid young Gordon ! 

[Exeunt. Loud and long alarunts. After tehich 
the back sceae rises, and diicovers SwiSTOS 
on thegroioid, GobdOn tapportiny him ; boOi 

Swin. All are cut down — the reapers have 
pass'd o'er us, 
And hie to distant harvest. — My (oil's over ; 
There lies my siclde. \_Dropping his si£iorrf.]"Hand 

of mine again 
Shall never, never wield it ! ' 

Got. O valiant leader, is thy Ught estinguish'd ! 
That only beacon-flame which promised safety 
In this day's deadly rack ! 

Swin. My lamp hath long been dim. But thine, 
young Gordoii, 
Just kindled, to be quench'd so suddenly, 
Ere Scotland saw its splendour ! 

Got. Five thousand horse hung idly on yon hill. 
Saw (IS o'erpower'd, and no one stiir'd to aid us ! 

Swin. It was the Eegent's envy. — Out ! — alas I 
Why blame I him ! — It was our civil discord. 
Our selfish vanity, our jealous hatred, 
Which framed this day of dole for our poor 

country, — 
Had thy brave father held yon leading staff, 
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Aa well his rank and valour might have claim'd it, 
We had not fall'n unaided. — How, how 

Is he to answer it, whose deed prevented 

Gw. Alas! alas! the author of the death-feud, 

He has his reckoning, too ! for had your sons 

And num'rous vaasals lived, we had lack'd no aid. 

Swin. May God assoil the dead, and him who 

follows ! 

We've drank the poison'd beverage which we 

hrew'd ; 
HavS sown the wind, and reap'd the tenfold whirl- 
But thou, hrave youth, whose nobleness of heart 
Pour'd oil upon the wounds our hate inflicted ; 
Thou, who hast done no wrong, need'st no forgive- 
Why shouldst tbou share our punishment ! 

Gor. All need forgiveness — [distant alarum] 

Hark, in yonder shout 

Did the main battles counter ! 

Swin. Look on the field, brave Gordon, if thou 

And tell me how the day goes. — But I guess, 

Too surely do I guess 

Gor. All's lost ! all's lost ! — Of the main Scot- 
tish host, 
Some wildly fly, and some rush wildly forward ; 
And some there are who seem to turn their spears 
Against their countrymen. 

Stoin. Rashness, and cowardice, and secret 
treason, 
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Combine lo ruin us ; and our ]iot valour, 
Devoid of discipline, is madmen's strength, 
More fetal UQto friends than enemies ! 
I'm glad that these dtm eyes shall see no more 

on't.— 
Let thy hands close them, Gordon — I will dream 
My fair-hair'd William renders me that office ! 

[DifS, 
Got. And, Swinton, I will think I do that duty 
To my dead father. 

• Enter De Vifoht. 
Vip. Fly, fly, brave youth ! — A handful of thy 
followers, 
The scatter'd gleaning of this desperate day, 
Still hover yonder to essay thy rescue. — 

linger not ! — I'll be your guide to them. 

Gor. Look there, and bid me fly ! — The oak has 
fall'n; 
And the young iry bush, which leam'd to climb 
By its support, must needs partake its fall. 

Vip. Swinton? Alas! the best, the bravest, 
strongest. 
And sagest of our Scottish chivalry 1 
Forgive one moment, if to save the living, 
My tongue should wrong the dead. — Gordon, be- 
think thee, 
Thou dost but stay to perish with the corpse' 
Of him who slew thy father. 

1 [MS.—" Thou hast small cause lo tarry niUi the corpse."] 
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Got. Ay, but he was my aire in chivalry. 
He laiight my youth fo soar above the promptings 
Of mean and aelfiah vengeance; gave my youth 
A name that shall not die evea on titis death-sput. 
Records shall tell this field had not been lost, 
Had all men fought like Swinton and like Gordon. 

[Tnimpets. 

Save thee, De Vipont, — Hark ! the Southron 
trumpets. 
Vip. Nay, without thee I stir not. 

Enter Edward, Chahdob, Percy, BaIiol, ^c. 
Got. Ay, they come on — the Tyrant and the 
Traitor, 
Workman and tool, Plantagenet and Baliol — 
for a moment's strength in thia poor arm. 
To do one glorious deed! 

[He Tvskes on the English, bill is made 
prisoner vnth ViPON'T. 

King Ed. Disarm them — harm them not ; 
though it was they 
Made havoc on the archere of our vanguard, 
They and that bulky champion. "Where is he? 
Chan. Here lies the giant! Say his name, 

young Knight ? 
Gor. Let it suffice, he was a man thia morning.* 
Chan. I question'd thee in sport. I do not 
need 
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Thy information, youth. "Who that has fought 
Through all these Scottish wars, but knows his 

crest, 
The sable boar chain'd to the leafy oak, 
And that huge mace still seen where war was 

wildest ! 
King Ed. 'Tis Alan Swinton ! 
Grim chamberlain, who in my tent at Weardale, 
Stood by my startled couch ' with torch and mace, 
When the Black Douglas' war-cry waked my 

Got, [sinkmg down.'] If thus thou know'st 

Tbou wilt respect his corpse.' 



oho fell on this occaeiim, were several on both sides, alike 
emiaeiit for birth and character. The body of the gallant 
young Earl of Strathmore was found on the field watched by 
a faithful old domestic, who, being asked the name of Iha 
person whose body he waited upon with so mnch care, 
made this atjiking reply, ' He was a man yesterday," "— 
TaUl qf a GroHdfalha; Third Series, voL ii. p. 46,] 

1 [MS " Stood arm'd beside my oonoh," &c.] 

* i" The character of Swinton is obviously a favourite with 
the author, to which clrcnmstftnce we are probably indebted 
for the strong relief in which it ie given, and the perfect 
verieunilitudE whioli belongs W it. The stateiy oommandinK 
figure of the veteranwarrior, whombyUieillosionof hisarl, 
the author has placed in veritable presentment, before as ; — 
his venerabie nge, superior prowess, and intuitive decision ; — 
the broiis in which he had engaged, the misfortunes he had 
suffered, and the intrepid fortitude with which he sustained 
them, togetlier with that rigorous control of temper, not to 
he shaken even by unmerited contumely and insult; — these 
VOL. VIII. 22 
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Kmq Ed As b^ltel Knight and crowned King, 
I will 

G"r And let mine 
Sleep at hta side in token that our death 
Eade 1 the ieud of Swinton aad of Gordon, 

King Ed It is the Gordon ' — Is there aught 

Edwaid can do to honour bravery, 
Even in in enemj ' 

Gor Nothing but this : 

Let not bise Boliol with hii touch or look, 
Prolane my LOip-e or Swinton's. I've soiae 

breath still 
Enough to sa> — Scotland — Elizabeth ! [Dies. 

Ckan Baliol, 1 would not brook such dying 

To buy the crown you aim Ht 

King rd [to Vipont ] \ ipont, thy crossed 
shield shows ill in warfare 
Against a Chnstian kmg 

Vip That Christian King is warring upon 
Scotland 
I was a Scotchman ere I was a Templar,-' 
feworn to my country ere I knew my order. 

quslitiei ^ronpedand emboiei m one and [he same char- 
acter re ider it morally impossible that we should no! at once 
sympathize itnd admire. Ihe mher^nt force of his character 
Is finely illustrated in the effect produced upon Lord Gordon 
by the first appeltrsnoe of the man ' irlio had made him 
feHierless.' "—Edwiiurgh Magadne, July, 1822.] 

1 A Venetian General, observing liis soldiers testified Borae 
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King Ed. I will but know thee as a Chiistian 
champion, 
And set thee free uiiransom'iJ. 

Enlsf Abbot Of Walthametow. 
Ah. Heaven grant your Majesty 
Many aueh glorioua days as this has been ! 

King Ed. It is a day of mueh and high ad- 
vantage ; 
Glorious it miglit have been, had all our foes ' 

Fought like these two brave champions. — Strike 

the drums, 
Sound trumpets, and pursue the fugitives, 
Till the Tweed's eddies whelm them. Berwick's 

render'd — 
These wars, I trust, will soon find lasting close.' 



unwillingQess to fight against those of the Pope, whom fhey 
regarded as father of the Cliui-cli, addressed them iu terms 
of similar encouragemenl, — " Fight on! we «ere Venetians 
before we were Christiana." 

1 [" It is generally the casa that much espeotation ends in' 
disappointment. The free delineation of character in soma 
of the recent Scottish Novels, and the admirable conversa- 
tions interspersed throughout them, ridsed hopes that, when 
a regular drama should be attempted hy the person who was 
considered as thoir author, the success would be eminent. Its 

diminish the interest of the public. The drama, however, 
which was expected, turns out to be in fact, and not only in 
name, merely a dramatic sketch, which is entirely deficient 

and Edward, in whom any interest is endeavoured to be ex- 
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cited. With some e][c«ption9, the diatogne also is fiat and 
course; and for all these defects, one or two vigorous descrip- 
tions of battle scenes, will scarcely make sufficient atone- 
meet, except iu the eyes of very euthuaioBtio fi'ienda." — 
Sfmlhln Seniew. 



" Halidon HDl, wa nnderstHnd, unlike the earlier poems of 
ita Author, has not been received into the mnfcs of popular 
ftivour. Such rumoura, of course, have no effect on our crit- 
ical judgment; but we cannot forbear saying, that, thinking 
J «s we do very highly of the spirit and laste with which an 
interesting tale is here sketched in natural and energetio 
verse, we are yet far from feeling aurpiised that the appro- 
bation, which it is oiu- pleasing duty to bestow, should not 
have been anticipated by (lie oidinary readers of the worii 
before us. It bears, in truth, no great resemblance to the 
aamtive poems from which Sir Waller Scott derived his 
tint and hjgh reputation, and by which, Jbr the present, bis 
genius must he characterized. It is wholly free from many 
of their most obvious faults — their carelessness, their irregu- 
larity, and their inequality both of conception and of exe- 
cution; bntit wants likewise no inconsiderable portion of 
their beauties— it baa less ' pomp and circumstance,' leas pic- 
turesque description, ramantio association, and chivalrous ^t- 
ter, less sentiment and reflection, less perhaps of all their strik- 
ing charms, with the single exception of that one redeeming 
and sufficing quality, which forms, in our view, the highest 
recommendation of aU the author's works of imagination, 
th^r unaffected and unflagging viooun. This perhaps, allet 
ail, is only sayjcg, that we have before us a dramatic poem, 
instead of a metrical tale of rcmance, and that the author 
has had too much laate and discretion to bediieii his scenes 
with inappropriate and eneumbeiing ornament. There Is, 
however, a class of readers of poetry, and a pretty largo 
class, too, who have no relish for a work, however naturally 
and strongly the characters and incidents may be conceived 
and sostaiued — however appropriate and manly may be tho 
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imagery and diclion — from which they caraiot select any 
ieolated paesnges to store in their memories or their common- 
place books, to whiiper into a lady's aar, or transcribe into a 
lady's album. With this tea-table and watering-place school 
of critics, ' Halidon Hill' must expect no favour; it has no 
rant— no rnysticism— and, worst offence of all, no affecta- 
tion."— Bnlisft CiHtk, October, J822.] 
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MRS. JOAHNA BAUIIE, 



"THE PIAIS Oa THE PASSIOBS." 
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IHTRODUCTIOS. 



These few scenes had the honour to be in- 
duded in a Miseellany, published in the year 
1828, by Mrs. Joanna Baillie, and are here re- 
printed, to unite them with the trifles of the same 
kind which owe their birth to (he author. The 
singular history of the Cross and Law of . Clan 
MacDuff is gi^eo, at length enough to satisfy the 
keenest antiquary, in The Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border} It is here only necessary to state, 
that the Cross was a place of refuge to any per- 
son related to MacDnff, within the ninth degree, 
who, having committed homicide in sudden quar- 
rel, should reach this place, prove his descent 
from the Thane of Fife, and pay a certain pen- 
alty. 

The shaft of the Cross was destroyed at the 
Reformation. The huge block of stone which 
serveil for its pedestal is stjll in existence near 
the town of Newburgh, on a kind of pass which 
commands the county of Fife to the southward. 
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and to the north, the windings of tlie magnificent 
Tay and fertile country of Angus-shire. The 
Cross bore an inscription, which is transmitted to 
us in an unintelligible form by Sir Robert Sibbald. 
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■ Scottish BaroM. 



PEELUDE. 

Nat, smile not, Lady, when I speak, of witdicraft, 
And say, that still there lurks amongst our glena 
Some touch of strange enchantment. — Mark, that 

fragment, 
I mean that rough-hewn block of massive stone, 
Placed on the summit of this mountain-pass, 
Commanding prospect wide o'er field and f«ll, 
And peopled village and extended moorland. 
And the wide ocean and majestic Tay, 
To the far distant Grampians. — Do not deem it 
A loos€n'd portion of the neighbouring roek, 
Detach'd by storm and thunder, — 'twas the ped- 

On which, in ancient times, a Cross was rear'd, 
Carved o'er with words which foil'd philologists j 
And the events it did commemorate 
Were dark, remote, and undistinguishable. 
As were the mystic characters it bore. 
But, mark, — a wizard born on Avon's bank. 
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Tuned but his harp to this wild northern theme, 
And, lo! the scene is hallow'd. None shall pass, 
Now or in after days, beside that stone, 
But he shall have strange visions ; thoughts and 

words 
That shake, or rouse, op thrill the human heart, 
Shall rush upon his memory when he hears 
The spirit-stirring name of this rude symbol ; — 
Ohlivious ages, at that simple spell, 
Shall render back their terrors with their woes, 
Alas 1 and with their crimes — and the proud 



Shall move with step familiar lo his eye, 

And accents which, once heard, the ear fbrgeta 

Though ne'er again to list them. Siddons, thine, 
Thou matchless Siddons I thrill upon our ear ; 
And on our eye thy lofiy Brother's form 
Rises as Scotland's monarch. — But, to thee, 
Joanna, why to thee speak of such visions? 
Thine own wild wand can raise them. 

Yet since thou wilt an idle tale of mine. 
Take one which scarcely is of worth enough 
To give or to withhold. — Our time creeps on, 
Fancy grows colder as the silvery hair 
Tells the advancing winter of our life. 
But if it be of worth enough to please. 
That worth it owes to her who set the task ; 
If otherwise, the fitult reste with the author. 
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MACBFPJ'S CROSS. 



Scene l.-^T^e SHmTHii of a Rocky Pass near to X^eu-'burffkf 
about two miles from the ancient Abbei/ o/Liadores, ia Fife. 
In the centre is MacDuff's Cross, an anligtie numumeat; 
and, at a smaJi distance, on one side, a ehapd un'lA a hmp 
burning. 

Enter, as having ascended the Pass, Ninian and Wald- 
HAVE, IHonks of Lindores. Nibiam crosses kimnif, and 
leans to recite his devotions — Waldhave stands gating on 
the prospect, as if in deep contemplation, 

Mn. Here stands the Cross, good brother, con- 
secrated 
By the bold Thane unto his patron saint 
Magridius, once a brother of our house. 
Canst thou not spare an aye or a creed? 
Or hath the steep ascent exhausted you? 
You trode it sl«utly, though 'twas rough and toil- 

Wald. I have trode a rougher. 

Nin. On the Highland hills — 

Scarcely within our sea-girt province here, 
Unless upon the Lomonds or Bennarty. 

Wald. I spoke not of the literal path, good 
father, 
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But of the road of life which I liave travell'd, 
Ere I assumed this habit; it was bounded, 
Hedged in, and limited by earthly prospects, 
As ours beneath was closed by dell and thicket. 
Here we see wide and far, and the broad sky. 
With wide horizon, opens fiiil around. 
While earthly objects dwindle. Brother Ninian, 
Fain would 1 hope that mental elevation 
Could raise me equally o'er worldly thoughts, 
And place me nearer heaven. 

jVjn. 'Tis good morality. — But yet forget not, 
That though we look on heaven from this high 



Tet doth the Prince of all the airy space, 
Arch foe of man, possess the realms between. 
Wold. Most true, good brother; and men may 
be farther 
From the bright heaven they aim at, even because 
They deem themselves secure on't, 

2fin. [after apause.^ You do gaze — 

Strangers are wont to do so — on the prospect. 
Yon is the Tay roU'd down from Highland hills, 
That rests his waves, after so rude a race, 
In the fair plains of Gowrie— further westward, 
Proud Stirling rises — yonder to the east, 
Dundee, the gift of God, and fair Montrose, 
And still more Dorthward Me the ancient tow- 

Wald. Of Edzell. 
Nin. How ? know you the towers of Edzell? 
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Wald. I've heard of them. 

2fin. Then have you heard a tale, 

Which when he tells the peasant siiakes his head, 
And shuns the mouldering and deserted walls. 

Wald. Why, and by whom, deserted ? 

Ifin. Long the tale — 
Enough to say that the last Lord of Edzell, 
Bold Lewis Lindesay, had a wife, and found 

Wald. Enough is said, indeed — since a weak 

Ay, and a tempting fiend, lost Paradise, 
When man was innocent. 

Mn. '-They fell at stiile, 

Men say, on slight occasion : that fierce Lindesay 
Did bend his sword against De Berkeley's breast, 
And that the lady threw herself between ; 
That then De Berkeley dealt the Baron's death- 
wound. 
Enough that from that time De Berkeley bore 
A spear in foreign wars. But, it is said, 
He hath retorn'd of late ; and, therefore, brother. 
The Prior hath ordain'd our vigil here. 
To watch the privilege of the sanctuary, 
And rights of Clan MacDuff. 

Wald. What rights are these ? 

Ifin. Most true ! you are but newly come from 

And do not know our ancient usages. 

Know then, when fell Macbeth beneath the arm 

Of the predestined knight, unborn of woman. 
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Three boons the Tictor ask'd, and thrice did Mal- 

Stooping the sceptre by the Thane restored, 
Assent to his request. And hence the rule, 
That first when Scotland's King assumes the crown, 
Macduff's descendant rings his brow with it : 
And hence, when Scotland's King calls forth bis 

Macduff's descendant leads the van in battle : 
And last, in guerdon of the crown restored. 
Red with the blood of the usurping tyrant, 
The right was granted in succeeding time, 
That if a kinsman of the Thane of Fife 
Commit a slaughter on a sudden impulse. 
And fly for refuge to this Cross MacDuff, 
For the Thane's sake he shall find sanctuary ; 
For here must the avenger's step be staid, 
And here the panting homicide find safety. 

Wold. And here a brother of your order watches, 
To see the custom of the place observed ? — 

Nin. Even so ; — such is our convent's holy right, 
Since saint Magridi us, — blessed be his memory! — 
Did by a vision warn the Abbot Eadrair. — 
And chief we wa(«h, when there is bickering 
Among (he neighbouring nobles, now most likely 
From this return of Berkeley from abroad, 
Having the .Lindesay's blood upon his hand. 

Wald. The Lindesay, then, was loved among 
his friends ? 

JViw. Honour'd and feat'd he was — but little 
loved ; 
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For even his bounty bore a show of sternness ; 
And when his passions waked, be was a Sathan 
Of wrath and injury. 

Wald. How now, Sir Priest ! [jferce?y] — 

Forgive me [recoUecting himself^ — I was 

dreaming 
Of an old baron, who did bear about Lim 
Some touch of your Lord Reynold. 

Nin. Lindesaj's name, my brother. 
Indeed was Reynold ;— and methiuks, moreover, 
That as you spoke even now, he would have 

I brought him a petition from our convent : 
He granted straight, but in such tone and manner, 
By my good saint ! I thought myself scarce safe 
Till Tay roH'd broad between ua, I must now 
Unto the chapel— meanwhile the watch is thine; 
And, at thy word, the hurrying fugitive, 
Should such arrive, must here find sanctuary ; 
And, at thy word, the fiery-paced avenger 
Must stop his bloody course — e'en as swohi Jordan 
Controll'd hia waves, soon as they touch'dtbe feet 
Of those who bore the ark, 

Wa!d. Is this my charge ? 

Hin. Even so ; — and I am near, should ehanee 

n your watch, 
When we may tasle together some refreshment : 
I have cared for it; and for a flask of wine — 
There is no sin, so that we drink it not 

TOL. VIII. 23 
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Until the midnight hour, when laudg have toli'd. 
Farewell awhile, and peaceful watch be with you ! 

[Exit towards the chapel. 

Wald. It is not with me, and alas ! alas ! 
I know not where to seek it. — This monk's mind 
Is with his cloister match'd, nor lacks more room. 
Its petty duties, formal ritual. 
Its humble pleasures and its paltry troubles, 
Fill up his round of life ; even as some reptiles, 
They say, are moulded to the very shape. 
And all the angles of the rocky crevice, 
In which they live and die. But for myself, 
Retired in passion to the narrow ceU, 
Couching my tired limbs in its recesses, 
So ill-adapted am I to its limits, 

That every attitude is agony. 

How now ! what brings him back ? 

Re-Enlei- Nisi an. 
Nin. Look to your watch, my brother ; — horse- 

I heard their tread when kneeling in the chapel. 
_ Wold, [looking to a dislance.J My thoughts 
have rapt me more than thy devotion. 
Else had I heard the tread of distant horses 
Farther than thou couldst hear the sacring bell. 
But now in truth they come : — flight and pursuit 
Are sights Fve been long strange to. 

Nin. See how they gallop down the opposing hill ! 
Ton grey steed bounding down the headlong path. 
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As on the level meadow ; while the black, 
Urged by the rider with his naked sword, 
Stoojw on hia prey, as I have seen the falcon 
Dashing upon the heron. — Thou dost frown 
Ami clench thy hand, as if it grasp'd a weapon ? 
Wald. 'Tis but for shame to see a man fly thus 
While only one pursues him. — Coward, turn ! — 
Turn thee, I say ! thou art as stout as he, 
And well mayst match thy single sword with 

his— 

Shame, that a man should rein a steed like thee, 
Yet fear to turn his front against a foe! — 
I am ashamed to look on them. 

Nin. Yet look again, they quit their horses now, 
Unfit for the rough path ; — the fugitive 
Keeps the advantage stiO, — They strain towards 

us. 
Wald. ni not believe that ever the bold Thane 
Eear'd up his Cross to be a sanctuary 
To the base coward who shunn'd an equal combat. — 
How's this ? — that look — that mien — mine eyes 

grow dizzy ! — 
Nin. He comes : — thou art a novice on this . 

watch : — 
Brother, I'll take the word and speak to him. 
Pluck down thy cowl ; — know, that we spiritaal 

champions 
Have honour to maintain, afid must not seem 
To quail before the laity, 

[Waldhave kts douin his cBiet,and steps back. 
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Enter Maukice Berkeley. 

Nin. Who art thou, stranger? speak thy name 
and purpose. 

Seri. I claim the privilege of Clan MacDuff. 
My name is Maurice Berkeley, and my lineage 
Allies me nearly to the Thane of Fife. 

Mn. Give us to know the cause of sanctuary ? 

£erk. Let him show it. 

Against whoae violence I claim the privilege. 

filter LiKDEBAT, wlOi his sword drawn. He rushes at 
Berkelet; Ninian inlerposei, 

Mn. Peace, in the name of S^nt Magridlus 1 
Peace, in our Prior's name, and in the name 
Of lliat dear symbol, which did purchase peace 
And good-will towards man ! I do command thee 
To sheathe thy sword, and stir no contest here. 

Lind. One charm I'll try first, 
To lure the craven from the enchanted circle 
Which he hath harbour'd in. — Hear you, De 



This is my brother's sword — the hand it arms 
Is weapon'd to avenge a brother's death : — 
If thou haat heart to step a furlong off. 
And change three blows, — even for so short a space 
As these good men may say an ave-marie, — 
So, Heaven be good to me ! I will forgive thee 
Thy deed and all its consequences. 

£erh Were not my right hand fetter'd by the 
thought 
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That slayiDg thee were but a double guilt 
In which to steep my soul, no bridegroom ever 
Stepp'd forth to trip a measure with his bride 
More joyfully than I, young man, would rush 
To meet thy challenge. 

Lind. He quails, and shuns 1o look upon my 
weapon. 
Yet boasts liimself a Berkeley ! 

Berk. Lindesay, and if there were no deeper 

For shunning Uiee than terror of thy weapon, 
That rock-hewn Cross as soon should start and stir, 
Because a shepherd-boy blew horn beneath it, 
As I for brag of thine. 

Nin. I chaise you both, and in the name of 
Heaven, 
Breathe no defiance on this sacred spot. 
Where Christian men must bear them peacefully, 
On pain of the Church thunders. Calmly tell 
Tour cause of difference ; and, Lord Lindesay, 

Be first to speak them. 

Lind. Ask the blue welkin — ask the silver Tay, 
The northern Grampians — all things know my 

But ask not me to tell them, while the villain, 
Who wrought them stands and listens with a smile. 

Nin. It is said — 
Since you refer us thus to general fame — 
That Berkeley slew thy brother, the Lord Louis, 
In his own halls at Edzell 
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lAftd. A.J, in hia balls — 
Id his own halls, good father, that's the word. 
In his own halls he slew him, while tlie wine 
Pass'd on the hoard between ! The gallant Thane, 
Who wreak'd Macbeth' s inhospitable murder, 
Rear'd not yon Cross to sanction deeds like these. 

Berk. Thoa say'st I came a guest ! — I came a 

A destined victim, train'd on to the doom 
His frantic jealousy prepared for me. 
He fis'd a quarrel on me, and we fought. 
Can I forget the form that came between ua, 
And perish'd by his sword? 'Twas then I fought 
For vengeance, — until then I guarded life. 
But then 1 sought to take it, and prevail'd. 

Lind. Wretch! thou didst first dishonour to thy 
victira, 
And (hen didst slay him ! 

Berk. There is a busy fiend tugs at my heart, 
But I will struggle with it! — Youthful knight. 
My heart is sick of war, my hand of slaughter ; 
I come not to my lordships, or my land, 
But just to seek a spot in some cold cloister, 
Which I may kneel on hving, and, when dead, 
Which may suflice to cover me. 
Forgive me that I caused your brothers death ; 
And I forgive thee the injurious terms 
With which thou tasest me. 

Lind. Take worse and blacker. — Murderer, 
adulterer ! — 
Art thou not moved yet ? 
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Berk. Do not pi-ess lae further. 

The hunted stag, even when he seeks the thicket, 
Compell'd to stand at bay, grows dangerous ! 
Most true thy brother perish'd by my hand. 
And if you term it murder — I must bear it. 
Thus far my patience can ; but if thou brand 
The purity of yonder martyr'd saint. 
Whom then my sword but poorly did avenge. 
With one injurious word, come to the valley, 
And I will show thee how it shall be answer'd ! 

Nin. This heat, Lord Berkeley, doth but iil 
accord 
With thy late pious patience. 

Berk. Father, forgive, and let me stand excused 
To Heaven and thee, if patience brooks no more. 
I loved this lady fondly — truly loved — 
Loved her, and was beloved, ere yet her father 
Conferr'd her on another. While she Uved, 
Each thought of her was to my soul as hallow'd 
As those I send to Heaven ; and on her grave. 
Her bloody, early grave, while this poor hand 
Can hold a.swoi'd, shall no one east a seorn. 

Lind. Follow me. Thou shalt hear me call the 
adulteress 
By her right name. — I'm glad there's yet a spur 
Can rouse thy sluggard mettle. 

Berk. Make then obeisance to the blessed Cross, 
For it shall be on earth thy last devotion. 

[They are goi^ off. 

Wold, ^rushing forward.'] Madmen, stand I 
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Stay but one second — answer but one question. — 
There, Maurice Berkeley, canst thou look upon 
That blessed sign, and swear thou'st spoken truth ? 

Berk. I swear by Heaven, 
And by the memory of that murder'd innocent. 
Each seeming charge against her was as false 
As our biess'd Lady's spotless. Hear, each saint ! 
Hear me, thou holy rood ! hear me from heaven, 
Thou martyr'd excellence ! — Hear me from penal 

fire, 
(For sure not yet thy guilt is expiated !) 
Stern ghost of her destroyer ! — 

Wald. [^ekroies bach kis cowl.'\ He heare ! he 
hears ! Thy spell hath raised the dead, 

lAnd. My brother, and alive ! — 

Wold. Alive, — but yet, my Richard, dead to 
thee. 
No tie of kindred binds me lo the world ; 
All were renounced, when, with reviving life. 
Came the desire to seek the sacred cloister. 
Alas, in vain I for to that last retreat. 
Like to a pack of bloodhounds in full chase, 
My passion and my wrongs have foUow'd me. 
Wrath and remorse — and, to fill up the cry, 
Thou hast brought vengeance hither. 

land. I but sought 

To do the act and duty of a brother. 

Wald. I ceased lo be so when I left the world ; 
But if he can forgive as I forgive, 
God sends me here a brother in mine enemy. 
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To pray for me and with me. If ihou canst, 
De Berkeley, give thine hand. — 

Berk, [gives Ms hand.'J It is the mill 

Of Heaven, made manifest in thy preservation, 
To inhibit farther bloodshed ; for De Berkeley, 
The votary Maurice lays the title down. 
Gki to his halls, Lord Bichard, where a maiden, 
Kin to his blood, and daughter in affection. 
Hell's his broad lands ; — If thou canst love her, 

Lindesay, 
Woo her and be successful. 



> OF TOLCME BIGHT. 
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